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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


THERE is a striking dissimilarity between the circumstances attend- 
ing the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1874 and the 
eclipse of the Liberal administration in 1885. In the former case 
the Cabinet fell because the Liberal programme, as it was then pro- 
pounded, had been exhausted. The nation declined to entrust it with 
another commission in the absence of work definitely marked out 
for it to execute. The Conservatives acceded to power, not so much 
because they were led by a man of genius like Mr. Disraeli, as because 
there was no practical alternative to a Conservative régime. To-day 
everything is different. The Liberals are not defeated or discredited 
in the constituencies. They have simply retired from office in 
consequence of a hostile vote, accidentally snatched in a par- 
liamentary division; their prospects in the country were never 
brighter, their scheme of political action in the future never 
more clear in its outline, or more copious and hopeful in its 
contents. It will be now generally admitted that the subjects of 
paramount attraction to the English democracy belong to the 
department of domestic policy, and that outside these limits it 
is difficult to kindle the genuine and permanent fervour of the 
people. If we ask what, within this region, is the subject of the 
widest interest at the present moment to all classes of the country, 
and what is calculated to exercise the most vivid and direct influence 
upon our national development, the answer must unquestionably be 
the reform of local government, using that expression in its widest 
sense, and not restricting this reform to any one of the three kingdoms. 

The great work of the renovated Parliament of 1832 was the 
establishment of local government in towns; the great work of the 
Parliament of 1868 was the extension of the sphere of local 
government in the business of national education. The great work 
of the Parliament, to be elected after the organic change of the con- 
stituencies in 1885, will be the crowning of the edifice of local 
government in some parts of the United Kingdom, and the foundation, 
as well as the completion, of its structure in others. Then, and not till 
then, shall we be able to say that the rights of citizenship exist, and 
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2 LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


are exercised, equally in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that the forces inherent in the various classes of the whole com- 
munity, the free and regulated operation of which is essential 
to a happy and self-governed people, are operative, and that 
the relations, on which alone the inhabitants of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland can live happily together, are equitably scttled. 
Before we examine the basis on which local government ought here- 
after to exist, let us see what it now means. It is concerned at 
present, as usually understood, with the administration of the Poor 
Law, the Education Law, the Sanitary Acts, the provision of public 
baths, parks, cemeteries, lunatic asylums, free libraries, and other 
institutions conducive to the well-being of the ratepayers. In the 
large towns no serious fault can be found with the working of the 
system. In addition to its having accomplished the exact reforms 
which it was intended to effect, it has proved an educational agency of 
the highest value. It has elicited and nurtured qualities in the case of 
individuals which might otherwise have languished for lack of oppor- 
tunity; it has opened the way from parochial politics to imperial 
statesmanship; its discipline, its competition, its stimulus have 
invested those who have actively taken part in it with a dignity 
of a solid and energising kind. The great corporations, conducted as 
they are with marked intelligence, have been instrumental in be- 
stowing the utmost advantage on the population. The field of their 
responsibilities has been for years steadily on the increase, and at 
each step their functions and powers have been proportionately 
enlarged. Much, however, yet remains to be.done. In the first 
place, it is only a section of the inhabitants of Great Britain itself 
which enjoys the benefits of local government at all. In the second 
place, the machinery, where it is at work, still suffers from imperfec- 
tions. 

To take the latter point first—it is essential to effect an economy of 
municipal force. This can only be done by the unification of local 
work. At present the Poor Law, the Education Acts, and the Muni- 
cipal Acts are administered by three separate authorities. If they 
were placed under one body, not only would there be a great simpli- 
fication, an invaluable utilising of energies now often unprofitably 
dissipated, but the governing body itself would gain appreciably in 
dignity and in importance. The same confusion exists in an aggra- 
vated form in urban districts, where the principal authorities are 
local boards, and where there are in many cases, separate rating 
authorities for highways, burial purposes, health, school boards, 
poor law, and other objects. But the most grievous defects of our 
present system are to be found in the rural districts where local 
government properly so-called hardly exists at all, where a restricted 
franchise and artificial method of voting are added to the evils of 
complicated jurisdictions and divided responsibility, and where the 
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paramount authority—that of the Quarter Sessions—has no represen- 
tative character. Hence we are confronted at every turn by a three- 
fold chaos of area, rate, and authority. Such, then, so far as England 
is concerned, is the problem for which the new Parliament must find 
a solution. 

We may proceed briefly to indicate the chief features in the reform 
to be desired. As for political purposes the whole country has now 
been partitioned into electoral districts, so must it be arranged 
for administrative purposes. Of the divisions thus created, some, 
like the new parliamentary constituencies, will be purely rural, others 
purely urban, others again will partake of the characteristics of 
both. In each there will be a single authority based on household 
suffrage, and dealing with all subjects locally appertaining to the 
area over which it has jurisdiction, and the limits of which must be 
regulated by the necessity of investing the work to be done with 
importance, and of justifying the expenditure of time and labour which 
it involves. These primary local bodies will, however, be signally 
incomplete unless they are supplemented by county councils dealing 
with interests which extend beyond the boundaries of the smaller 
districts, and which these district may be said to share in common 
with them. They will include high roads, lunatic asylums, and 
prisons, and the county councils charged with the responsibility of 
these might be composed of representatives sent to them by the local 
bodies whether urban or rural, or they might be directly elected by 
all the ratepayers in the county. In this way we should have a com- 
plete system of local government administered by men on whom, 
greatly to the general advantage of the community, it would be pos- 
sible to devolve a considerable amount of additional work. The 
granting of licences, the power of acquiring land for the purpose of 
providing labourers’ dwellings and allotments, and under specified 
conditions for aiding in the establishment of peasant proprietorships, 
would all come legitimately within their province. 

It would of course be necessary to deal with the metropolis by 
itself. The principle of Sir William Harcourt’s measure of London 
Reform may be described as a proposal to treat the whole of the 
metropolitan area very much after the fashion of the large provincial 
towns, to create one great municipality with all the powers enjoyed by 
provincial corporations except the control of the police. This central 
corporation was to be empowered to delegate some of its functions to 
local bodies. It may be doubted whether such a proposal affords the 
best prospect of a really successful local government. It involves an 
immense centralisation, since practically between four and five 
millions of people would have to be governed directly by a single 
authority. An alternative plan would be to create separate councils 
in each of the parliamentary divisions with all the powers of prc- 
vincial councils, and to reserve for a central body, formed by delega- 
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4 LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


tion from the various district councils, such work as is essentially 
metropolitan in its nature. Thus to the local councils would be left 
all the local sanitary work, the provision of libraries, baths, and 
parks, and other similar details, while the central body would deal with 
the main sewage, with lunatics, police, and possibly with main roads. 
By the second proposal greater importance would be given to the 
local councils, which would thereby obtain the services of better men. 
The work would be decentralised, and the details would be more 
effectively looked after by persons conversant with the locality than 
if they were entrusted to a central body. 

These are only instalments, and the question of Local Government 
Reform will not be satisfactorily disposed of before it is dealt with 
on a scale more comprehensive than has as yet been indicated. The 
United Kingdom consists, if we give a separate place to the princi- 
pality, of four countries, to none of which are identically the same 
municipal methods applicable. Let us now, therefore, look at the 
matter from what may be called the national point of view. The 
problem here is to entrust Wales, Scotland, and Ireland with the free 
and full administration of those of their internal affairs which do not 
involve any Imperial interest. As regards Scotland, that problem has 
been, to some extent, solved already. Practically under a system which 
is not sanctioned by the constitution, but which the good sense of the 
Scotch members has established, Scotch legislation is arranged without 
the interference of English or Irish members of Parliament. There 
prevails, that is to say, on the other side of the Tweed, a separate system 
of laws and administration suited to the needs and prejudices of the 
Scotch, and having little or nothing in common with that in force for 
England and Ireland. Bankruptcy, education, land laws, and many 
other subjects, are each of them treated on an entirely different basis. 
And yet, notwithstanding that the Scotch practically control their 
legislation, they have two grounds of dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
trative conditions under which they live. They complain, first, that the 
supply of their wants is delayed owing to the pressure of work in 
the Imperial Parliament; and secondly, that the administration of 
the law after it is made is supervised in London by English 
officials. Hence the proposal, recently made and largely sup- 
ported, for the establishment of a Scotch Secretary of State. 
The sole motive of this suggestion is the hope that if effect 
be given to it, greater attention will be secured for Scotch 
legislation, and greater independence of English control be attained. 
What has been said of Scotland holds equally true in the case 
of Wales. The peculiarities of the Welsh people and the dif- 
ference between the circumstances under which they and the English 
exist, give them a clear claim to exceptional domestic legislation. To 
some extent this claim has been conceded. The Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill is without an exact parallel in English or Scotch legis- 
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lation. It belongs, however, to that class of measures necessarily placed 
on one side when the pressure on the Imperial Legislature of other public 
business makes itself felt. In all probability, Wales, which is just 
as much entitled to such treatment as Scotland, would gladly accept 
any proposal designed to secure the same measure of autonomy for 
itself as Scotland already enjoys. 

Before dealing, as we presently shall at some length, with the case of 
Treland, it seems well to say a few words on another object of the first 
importance, which can be accomplished only in connection with some 
such extension of the principles of local government as we are now 
considering. Recent experience has made it perfectly clear that par- 
liamentary government is being exposed to a strain for which it 
may prove unequal. The overwhelming work thrown upon the 
Imperial Legislature is too much for its machinery. The enormous 
complexity of modern legislation, to say nothing of difficulties caused 
by obstruction and party politics, indefinitely postpone many measures 
of reform, no matter how imperatively they may be called for. The 
imperial evil is not less than the domestic. "What, for instance, can 
be more deplorable than the systematic neglect at Westminster of 
Colonial and Indian topics of the highest moment. It is obvious that 
no mere extension of local government upon the ordinary and 
restricted lines will relieve the parliamentary congestion which has 
long since become a national calamity. Nor can it be too strongly 
insisted on that the supervision and control now exercised by the 
central authority in London involves, not only delay and difficulty in 
the transaction of Imperial business, but an amount of irritation and 
friction which is altogether superfluous. In the great towns, indeed, 
the municipal councils are so powerful that in the long run they accom- 
plish what they want and get their way, breaking through the fetters 
of redtapism and surmounting the petty barriers of official pedantry. 
The smaller local authorities are less fortunate, and are bound down by 
the traditions and routine of an exasperating officialism. Such an 
arrangement can do no good, though it undoubtedly does much evil. 
The constant collision between the local and the central authorities 
means a waste of force that might under other circumstances be 
usefully and happily expended. Nor is it less to be regretted that those 
who find themselves perpetually interfered with should sustain a per- 
ceptible loss of authority and respect. It is scarcely to be expected 
that, under conditions which are always precarious, and which are 
frequently humiliating, the best men should consent to serve the 
State. Another result, equally unfortunate and equally unavoidable, 
is that local administration is stamped with the impression of a 
mechanical uniformity, and runs in grooves fatal to healthy experi- 
ment and honest progress. 

Palpable as are the evils arising from undue interference by the 
central authority with local government in England, we find them 
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intensified when we come to deal with the question of local govern- 
ment in Scotland, and still more so in the case of Ireland. There 
the interference is not merely that of a superior or of an official, it is 
moreover the interference of an alien authority. We have an addi- 
tional factor of irritation in the prejudice of race and nationality. 
A control which in any case would be borne with some impatience 
becomes odious and intolerable when it is the badge of a foreign 
supremacy. It is difficult for Englishmen to realise how little 
influence the people in Ireland have in the management of even the 
smallest of their local affairs, and how constantly the alien race 
looms before their eyes as the omnipresent controlling power. ‘The 
Castle,” as it is called, is in Ireland synonymous with the Govern- 
ment. Its influence is felt, and constantly felt, in every department 
of administration, local and central; and it is little wonder that the 
Irish people should regard the Castle as the embodiment of foreign 
supremacy. The rulers of the Castle are to them foreign either in 
race, or in sympathy, or in both. The Lord-Lieutenant is rarely an 
Irishman ; and if Irish in race, he is sure to be selected from a class 
having no political idea or sympathy in common with the great bulk of 
the people whom he is to rule. The. same observation applies to the 
Chief Secretary, and to the Under-Secretary and Assistant Under- 
Secretaries. These are the rulers of Ireland, and, as Irishmen keep 
constantly reminding us, these rulers owe their position, not to the 
favour or confidence of the Irish people, but to the favour and con- 
fidence of one or other of the English parties. 

The sanction which the Castle seeks, or is believed to seek, is to 
Irishmen that of a foreign race. The sanction which almost every 
branch of administration in Ireland seeks is that of the Castle. The 
Irish Local Government Board controls the Boards of Poor Law 
Guardians, and in some respects it also controls all the corporations and 
town commissioners throughout Ireland. The members of the Local 
Government Board are appointed by the Castle, and the Chief Secre- 
tary, one of the principal governors at the Castle, is their president. 
The entire control of the fiscal affairs of each Irish county is vested 
in the Grand Jury, a body consisting of twenty-three gentlemen 
selected by the High Sheriff, who has himself been nominated by the 
Viceroy, or as the Irish people would say by the “ Castle.” The 
Grand Jury, a body of which it has been truly said that, ‘“ instead of 
being selected for business capacity, it is a barometer for the measure- 
ment of social claims,’ meets twice a year for one or two days at a 
time, votes taxes to the amount of about a million and a quarter 
sterling, and exercises out of public rates a patronage representing 
over one hundred thousand pounds per annum. The mode in which 
this patronage is distributed is not calculated to lessen the belief of 
the Irish people that the entire system of county government in 
Ireland is under the control of an alien race. The Irish prisons 
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system is managed by a board consisting of three members, all 
appointed by the Castle. The boards who have control of lunatic 
asylums in Ireland are nominated by the Castle; the resident and 
visiting medical officers, and the inspectors attached to these asylums, 
are appointed by the Castle. The entire system of primary educa- 
tion in Ireland is confided to a central board in Dublin, every 
member of which is nominated by the Castle. The board in Dublin 
which . presides over the system of intermediate education for all 
Ireland is selected by the Castle. The metropolitan police in Dublin 
are managed by a commissioner who is appointed by the Castle ; the 
entire system of rural police, known in Ireland as the Constabulary 
force, and numbering about 13,000 men, is under the control of a 
commissioner who is appointed by the Castle. All the stipendiary 
magistrates throughout Ireland are appointed by the Castle. The 
unpaid magistrates are usually appointed on the recommendation of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, who is himself appointed by the 
Castle. The magistrates, paid and unpaid, throughout Ireland in any 
case of difficulty send up queries to the Castle, so as to be advised by 
the Attorney or Solicitor-General, both of whom have offices in the 
Castle ; and prosecutions, instead of being undertaken by the magis- 
trates or by private individuals, as in England, are instituted invari- 
ably in the name of the Irish Attorney-General, and under his 
direction. 

The Irish Board of Works, a department possessing powers far 
more extensive than those vested in its English counterpart, is prac- 
tically irresponsible to Irish public opinion. It is under the direct 
control of the Treasury in London, and is managed as a branch of 
the Treasury. Its mouthpiece in Parliament is the Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, usually a gentlemen who has never in his life 
set foot in Ireland, and of whom it would generally be true to say 
that he never had occasion to consider any problem of Irish adminis- 
tration until he found himself nominated to the official post which 
vested in him the control of perhaps the most important administra- 
tive department in Ireland. For it is to be remembered that the 
sphere of the Irish Board of Works is not, as in England, confined to 
the maintenance of public buildings. Its functions are of the most 
varied and far-reaching character. In addition to duties such as are 
entrusted in England to the Board of Works, the Irish Board under- 
takes the construction of royal harbours and the maintenance of inland 
navigation and water-ways, as for example that of the Shannon Navi- 
gation and of the Ulster Canal; it supervises the maintenance and 
tariffs even of private navigation works, such as the Royal Canal and 
the Newry Navigation. It has the entire control of advances of public 
money in connection with loans for land improvement, loans for 
arterial drainage, loans for sanitary works, loans to railway com- 
panies, loans for the erection of glebe houses, loans for the erection 
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of artisans’ houses, and advances for the erection of teachers’ resi- 
dences, reformatory and industrial schools, and of residences in con- 
nection with local dispensaries. 

The Fishery Board of Ireland consists of four members—three paid 
officials and one honorary member—all appointed by the Castle. To 
this tribunal is intrusted the important duty of selecting the situa- 
tions in which fishery piers are to be erected; and when the board 
appointed by and responsible to the Castle has decided upon sites for 
the piers, the Board of Works, appointed by and responsible to the 
Treasury in London, undertakes the entire control of their construc- 
tion. The more critically the system of Irish administration is 
examined throughout all its branches, the more clearly will it be 
seen that it is an incarnation of the principle of government laid 
down with indiscreet candour by Bishop Horsley early in this 
century, when he declared that for his part he could not see what 
the mass of the people of any country had to do with the laws except 
to obey them. 

If the object of Government were to paralyse local effort, to anni- 
hilate local responsibility, and daily to give emphasis to the fact that 
the whole country is under the domination of an alien race, no system 
could be devised more likely to secure its object than that now in 
force in Ireland. We hold that the continuance of such a system 
is unjust to Ireland, useless to England, and dangerous to both. To 
England it is worse than useless, for while it has succeeded in irritat- 
ing Ireland almost beyond endurance, it has resulted in preventing the 
Imperial Parliament from giving its attention to many useful reforms 
which England stands in need of. Englishmen will not long consent 
to neglect their own affairs, merely in order that they may meddle in 
other people’s business. 

It has been well said that a problem well stated is half solved. The 
problem in relation to the government of the empire which now con- 
fronts statesmen is this—How can the work of legislation and 
administration in the United Kingdom be so adjusted as to secure the 
integrity of that kingdom, while giving to each of its component parts 
the best means of providing for its own public wants and developing 
its own resources? Such an adjustment must involve division and 
sub-division of labour. The Imperial Parliament cannot satisfactorily 
attend to its legitimate work as the great legislative body of the 
empire without delegating to some other authorities the task of 
dealing with all matters which possess a local character. But when we 
come to consider the nature of those matters which should be included 
under the term local, it will be found that they again are capable of 
division into two classes, viz., those which affect only a small area, 
such as a county, and which may most properly be termed local ; and 
those which, while affecting several counties, do not concern more 
than one of the four countries—England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
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Wales—comprising the United Kingdom, and which matters might 
more properly be called domestic than local. A National Council in 


. Edinburgh or Dublin would be unable to undertake all the petty 


details of administration for every Scotch shire or every Irish county ; 
but, on the other hand, County Boards would not be bodies of 
sufficient weight or authority to deal with matters affecting the entire 
of Scotland or of Ireland, nor from its essentially local character 
could a County Board deal even with any matter affecting an area 
wider than that over the administration of which it would preside. 

To make the legislative and administrative machinery of govern- 
ment for the United Kingdom workable it will be necessary to estab- 
lish both County Boards and National Councils. Both bodies should 
of course be elective. On the County Board there might be repre- 
sentatives of owners and representatives of occupiers, and the pro- 
portion in which owners and occupiers respectively should be repre- 
sented might follow the proportion in which local taxation falls 
upon each of the two classes. To County Boards so elected should 
be assigned all the fiscal duties and the powers now entrusted to 
Grand Juries in Ireland, and also all those vested in the several Boards 
of Poor Law Guardians within the county, and all work connected 
with licensing for the sale of intoxicating liquors. To the County 
Boards should also belong the right of managing either by themselves 
or by their nominees all lunatic asylums within the county. Powers 
analogous to those vested in the School Boards in England ought also 
to be conferred upon the County Board. In short, the County Board 
should, within the limits of its jurisdiction, undertake the entire admin- 
istration of all public affairs for which the county and it alone is taxed. 

But in administering the affairs of any county it would soon be 
seen that there are many matters in which the co-operation of other 
counties might be required, and for the accomplishment of which it 
would be necessary to impose taxes over an area wider than that of a 
single county, or even to assess a national rate. This necessity proves 
that in addition to the County Boards bodies of national authority 
and jurisdiction must be called into existence. Of these bodies, 
which for the sake of convenience we have called National Councils, 
one might sit in Edinburgh, one in Dublin, and, if the people of 
Wales desire it, one should be established in Wales. The National 
Council might either be chosen directly by the ratepayers of the 
kingdom, or it might consist of members elected by the County 
Boards, or rather by the representatives of owners and occupiers 
respectively on these Boards. Thus assuming that each County Board 
were to send to the National Council three members, and that on the 
County Board the owners’ representatives were to the occupiers’ 
representatives in the proportion of one to two, the former would 
return one member to the National Council while the occupiers’ 
representatives would return two members. 
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To the National Council so constituted might be entrusted all the 
control of local administration which is necessary: the audit of 
accounts, the distribution of the respective shares to which the several 
counties might be entitled out of Imperial grants, and the con- 
tributions which such counties might be required to make towards 
expenditure of national importance. The work which is now per- 
formed by the Home Office, the Local Government Board, and the 
Education Department for Scotland and Wales, and by the Irish 
Local Government Board, the Irish Education Boards, the Irish 
Board of Works, the Fishery Board, and similar bodies in Ireland, 
might with advantage be transferred to a National Council respon- 
sible to the people of the country. 

Both for the sake of relieving the Imperial Parliament from an 
undue pressure of work, and for the sake of redressing a grievance 
of which Irishmen and Scotchmen justly complain, the business of 
private bill legislation for these countries should be transferred to 
Edinburgh and to Dublin. The annoyance caused to Scotchmen by 
the present system of dealing with private bill legislation is keen 
enough, but the circumstances of Ireland render that system excep- 
tionally oppressive and irritating to Irishmen. For years past Irish 
politicians even of the mildest type have been emphatic in con- 
demning an arrangement which entails upon both promoters and 
opponents of Irish private bills an expense which they regard as 
prohibitive. Ireland is a very poor country, England a very rich 
one. The scale of fees for parliamentary procedure is no doubt 
suitable to England, or it would long since have been altered. 
Manchester and Liverpool may be satisfied to spend huge sums in 
promoting or opposing projects in themselves of enormous magnitude. 
But the fact that large sums are spent by Englishmen in promoting 
or resisting large projects is no reason why Irishmen should be con- 
tent with a system which compels them to spend large sums in 
promoting or resisting small projects. The Corporation of Dublin 
complained in 1871 that “there has been expended in the nine years 
ending in August, 1869, £36,400 out of the Borough Fund and out 
of the rates collected in the City of Dublin in promoting and 
opposing bills in Parliament.”” The small town of Sligo, in the west 
of Ireland, spent in a parliamentary contest respecting a private bill 
for local improvements in the town, £14,000; and in the same year 
the township of Kingstown, a suburb of Dublin, spent in a similar 
contest £6,000. These sums may seem to us small, but they do not 
seem small to Irishmen, whose incomes are to ours as hundreds are 
to thousands; and however widely politicians in Ireland may differ 
on other points, they are unanimous in insisting that Irish private 
bill legislation should be dealt with in Ireland and not at West- 
minster. 

The establishment of a National Council, elected by the Irish 
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people and endowed with national authority, would enable the Impe- 
rial Parliament to delegate to a body of sufficient weight, capacity, 
and power, duties which Parliament now endeavours to perform, but 
the performance of which necessitates the neglect of other and more 
important matters upon which the attention of the great legislative 
assembly of the Empire should be concentrated. By the creation of 
County Boards and National Councils we should secure in the United 
Kingdom a rational division of the duties and labours of government. 
The Imperial Parliament, the National Councils, and the County 
Boards would together form, so to speak, a hierarchy of legislative 
and administrative authority, all based upon the only true principle 
of government—free election by the governed. For all parts of 
the United Kingdom the establishment of such a system of govern- 
ment would be advantageous. For Ireland it would mean the begin- 
ning of a new life, it would substitute a government founded upon 
trust of the people in the place of one founded upon distrust and 
coercion. 

It would be as great a boon to the governors as to the governed. 
We of course dismiss as absurd the suggestion that the evils of the 
present system of government in Ireland flow from any desire on 
the part of the Castle rulers to oppress or to annoy the people whose 
affairs they administer. No reasonable and unprejudiced man can 
doubt that the honest wish of those rulers is to devise and carry out 
the best measures for promoting the well-being of the Irish people. 
But the task is a hopeless one. A nation of serfs may for a time be 
ruled by a mild despotism, but so soon as a nation has begun to think 
for itself no system of government can succeed which does not take 
into account and follow the wishes of the people, The plain fact is, 
that the Castle in Ireland is in a state of hopeless isolation. There is 
no channel of trustworthy communication between the people and the 
Government. Where is the Castle to seek for information as to the 
wishes and wants of the Irish people on any one question of the many 
which constantly have to be dealt with? Is the opinion of the 
county to be gathered from the Grand Jury of twenty-three gentle- 
men selected by the sheriff, assembled for one day, or at most two 
days, each half-year, and then dissolved into space? Is the opinion of 
a district to be learned from the inspector of police, who is probably 
not on speaking terms with any local man of a lower social grade 
than that of a J.P., who speaks of the police force as “the service,” 
regards the people as fit objects to be kept down by the semi-military 
force under his command, and would be shocked at the suggestion 
that he is the servant and not the master of those people? Is it to 
the unpaid magistates that the Castle is to apply for trustworthy 
information as to the wants and wishes of the Irish people? Unfor- 
tunately it happens that of these magistrates the majority are opposed 
to the people, differing from them in interests, in religion, and in 
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politics. Of a total of over 4,000 magistrates, the majority are 
landlords or landlords’ agents, and about four-fifths of them are 
Protestants; while the majority of the people are tenants or con- 
nected with the tenant interest, and of the population the Catholics 
form a proportion about as large as that which the Protestants muster 
on the list of magistrates. 

Nor can the stipendiary magistrates be relied upon by the Castle 
as a very sensitive index of Irish public opinion. A couple of years 
ago there were in Ireland about ninety stipendiary magistrates, of 
whom thirty-five were military men, twenty-two were ex-Constabu- 
lary officers, two were ex-Constabulary clerks, and of the remainder 
nineteen held only temporary appointments terminable at the will of 
the Viceroy. Since that time we believe that the Castle has made 
earnest efforts to improve the personnel of the stipendiary magistracy ; 
but the reform of such a body must necessarily be slow, and it may 
well be doubted whether reports of the stipendiary magistrates of 
Ireland are likely yet to be a faithful reflex of popular opinion in 
that country. But the Castle must rely upon the sources of infor- 
mation which we have indicated. The bishops and priests stand 
aloof from it, popular members of Parliament will not approach it ; 
there is a wall of adamant between the Irish Government and the 
Irish governed. 

A system which places the entire administration of a country in 
the hands of a central Government and which divorces an entire 
people from sympathy with or influence upon that Government, must 
result in misunderstanding on one side followed by misrepresentation 
and unmeasured vilification on the other. The rulers at the Castle 
blindly striving to do their best for the country, which they do not, 
and which under the circumstances they cannot be expected to under- 
stand, complain not unjustly that the Irish people are unreasonable ; 
the Irish people retort that the rulers at the Castle are tyrannical 
and corrupt. Under such a condition of things an intelligent and 
an economical administration of the country is impossible. Reforms 
most urgently needed are not even attempted, abuses the most glaring 
pass unchallenged. The public money now spent in Ireland, if intel- 
ligently and honestly applied, would probably abundantly suffice for 
her public wants. But it is in a great measure misapplied, and it 
will continue to be misapplied until the system of government shall 
have been so amended as to place in the hands of a national body 
elected by and responsible to the Irish people the application and 
distribution of the funds now contributed by the Imperial exchequer 
to Ireland. 

Take a couple of examples. The Irish people complain, and justly 
complain, that the manufacturing industries of Ireland are fast fading 
away owing to the absence of any technical system of education there. 
The Irish Government retort by saying that, if the Irish want tech- 
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nical education, the localities in Ireland must contribute funds for 
the purpose; to which the Irish answer is, that the localities will not 
contribute anything so long as they are to have no local control over 
the educational system. This will to Liberal politicians seem a very 
reasonable answer, but the Irish Government will not give up its 
control over the system of primary education in Ireland, and accord- 
ingly the Central Government Board of National Education continues 
unaltered, and the Irish people have to do without technical educa- 
tion. ‘This isa sample of how the present system of government 
in Ireland results in hindering useful expenditure. 

The legal establishment in Ireland affords a good illustration of 
how that system results in preventing a useful saving of money. 
The Irish Government, on examining the estimates, finds that there 
is in Ireland a superfluity of judges, and that their salaries are 
paid on a scale so large as to be quite out of legitimate propor- 
tion to the earnings of barristers at the Irish bar. They further 
find that around the judicial establishment in Ireland there has 
grown up an official establishment so numerous and so costly as to 
represent a criminal waste of public money. Of its costliness 
some notion may be formed from the fact, that while in England the 
suitors’ fees pay all the official expenses of the legal. establishment 
except the judges’ salaries, and leave an annual surplus of £15,000, the 
Irish legal establishment, also exclusive of judges’ salaries, costs the 
country nearly £80,000 a year over and above the suitors’ fees. The 
Irish Government, having ascertained these facts, introduces into Par- 
liament, as it clearly ought to do, a Bill to curtail this costly establish- 
ment. Thereupon the Irish popular members assail the Bill as an 
attempt to deprive Ireland of some money which she now receives 
from the Imperial exchequer, and by their opposition they succeed in 
shelving a reform which would save as much money as would pro- 
bably establish and maintain a complete system of technical education 
in Ireland. 

Each side can prevent, neither can carry, reforms in themselves 
plainly useful. A certain amount of money is each year contributed 
by the Imperial exchequer for purely Irish purposes. Surely it is 
for the interest of all parties in the State that the money so contributed 
should be employed to the best advantage. It is no gain to England 
to divert money from useful objects in order that it may be squan- 
dered on useless objects. Who are so likely to know the most pro- 
fitable way of spending the money as the people for whom it is to be 
spent? Even if the Irish people should not employ the money for 
themselves more wisely than we employ it for them, at least they 
would have to blame not us but themselves for its maladministration, 
and for the evils arising therefrom. Irritation in Ireland against 
England will never die until the Irish people are fixed with responsi- 
bility ; and they will never be fixed with responsibility until they 
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have the power of electing the bodies who shall have the administra- 
tion of the funds raised and contributed for Irish domestic and local 
purposes. 

Every argument points to the necessity for not only establishing 
elective County Boards for administering the local affairs of the 
county, but also for creating a National Council, to exercise such 
control as must be exercised by some central body over the County 
Boards, and to deal with domestic matters of importance too great, 
or affecting areas too wide, to enable them to come properly within 
the scope of any County Board. This proposal is most important in 
regard to the solution of the Irish question. What is the root of 
Trish discontent? Every one recognises the existence of the great 
grievances which distinguished the government of Ireland at the 
commencement of the century. But many of them have been 
removed. The tithes have been abolished, Catholic emancipation has 
been granted, religious disabilities have been removed, the Irish 
Church has been disestablished, and lastly and most important, the 
Land Laws have been reformed. In addition, there has been a large 
use of Imperial funds and Imperial credit. Yet still the Irish people 
are discontented ; and probably there is more deep-rooted dissatis- 
faction with the English connection at the present time than at any 
previous period in the history of the Union! 

The fact is that these necessary and important reforms have each 
in turn been granted too late. They appear to be, and indeed have 
been, the result rather of compulsion than of a sense of justice. 
They have been proposed and carried out by a foreign Government 
without consultation with the representatives of the Irish people, and 
under these circumstances they have been accepted grudgingly and 
without gratitude as instalments, and not as a complete satisfaction 
of all demands. What is needed is that the Irish legislation should 
be domestic in its origin, and not foreign ; that it should be initiated 
by Irish representatives and adapted by them to the genius and 
requirements of the people, and that it should recognise the deep- 
rooted sentiment which in every nationality support the claim for 
purely domestic control of purely domestic affairs. 

It is expedient, then, to recognise and satisfy, as far as may be 
done without danger to the integrity of the Empire, the natural 
desire of the Irish people to legislate for themselves on matters of 
purely Irish concern. An incidental advantage would be that the 
constant claims which are now made upon the English exchequer 
would be avoided; Irishmen would be called upon to pay for what 
they wanted, and to guarantee on Irish credit the loans which they 
may think it desirable to raise in order to carry out their experiments. 
An Irish Council dealing, as has been suggested, with education, 
public works, and similar subjects, would give scope for the ambition 
of Irish politicians, and would divert their attention from the irri- 
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tating strife with England. If they made mistakes the responsibility 
would not be charged to the English Government ; the quarrel would 
be between Irishmen, and not between two nationalities. The 
British Parliament and the British Administration would be relieved 
of the than!:less task of imposing benefits which are hateful to those 
for whose advantage they are devised—hateful more because of their 
origin than from any inherent defects. 

The proposed National Councils would have powers of rating 
strictly defined and limited for the purposes for which they are 
formed. They would receive and administer such proportions of the 
Imperial grants for education and other purposes as are due to them 
in reference to their population and contributions. If they in any 
way exceeded their functions they would be liable to be brought to 
book on application to the High Court in their respective countries. 
The debates in these bodies, dealing as they would with matters of 
the greatest practical interest, would occupy the attention of the press 
and of the people. There would be neither room nor inclination for 
the minute heed which is now paid to strictly local discussions in 
the House of Commons. Parliament would be relieved of its too 
great burdens, and national life would have free scope. The 
political education of the people would be carried out, and the 
whole of its domestic business would receive the care and attention 
which it merits from representatives who would always be in direct 
communication and sympathy with the constituencies. It is likely 
that if such a concession as this were promptly made there would 
be a cessation of further agitation. A separate Parliament would 
add little to the practical advantages already obtained. The chief 
causes of irritation would be removed, and, even if the demand 
for the restoration of Grattan’s Parliament were still occasionally 
heard, its supporters would not be the most numerous section of 
the people, nor would they be able to enlist any very enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. Grattan’s Parliament, with its separate House of Lords, would 
be a white elephant, and all, except the extreme separatist faction, 
would be more desirous to profit by the opportunity afforded to them of 
practical work than to engage in a further and probably barren 
agitation. 

The effect of such a scheme as this would not be limited to the 
bestowal of an immense national boon upon Ireland. It would signify 
for Great Britain the redemption from an Imperial reproach, and a 
substantial addition to our sources of Imperial strength. We live in 
an epoch when our relations with our dependencies and our whole 
scheme of Imperial administration is undergoing close scrutiny. Upon 
what terms is the mother country to be associated with its colonies ? 
How far are the latter to be represented in the Government of the 
former? In what. proportions are the burdens of empire to be 
divided between the two? Such are the questions now being asked 
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in many quarters, and in the process, it may be said, of receiving a 
reply. Yet, during the lapse of centuries, no decisive step has been 
taken towards the arrangement of a modus vivendi between that king- 
dom of which London is the capital, and that other kingdom of 
which the capital—Dublin—is distant from the metropolis of the 
Empire less than a day’s journey. Austria and Hungary have long 
since settled their serious difficulties. England, however, persists in 
misunderstanding and, it must be said, misgoverning Ireland. Surely 
it is no slight blot upon the escutcheon of that country, which is the 
mother of Empires as it is the mother of free Parliaments—the chosen 
home of liberty, the parent of all institutions resting upon a founda- 
tion of freedom—that she should as yet have failed to endow an island, 
an integral part of herself, and separated from her only by a few 
leagues of ocean, with a constitution that commands the loyalty and 
affection of its inhabitants. This, it may be said, is a sentimental 
consideration, but is there not a political consideration involved in it 
of the most serious character and of the most far-reaching mag- 
nitude? Let it be always remembered that an alienated Ireland 
means a weakened England, and even a weakened Empire. It might 
be an exaggeration to say that the Irish Government rests upon 
bayonets. It is no exaggeration, but the literal truth, that it involves 
the employment of 30,000 soldiers and a vast constabulary force, 
organized after the military model, and costing per head for every 
inhabitant 5s. 6d., in comparison with 2s. 5d. per head expended 
on the police force of England, and 1s. 9d. on that of Scotland. In 
other words, we lock up whole regiments in Ireland which would other- 
wise be available for the defence of the dominions of the British Crown 
in the remotest quarters of the world. We expose ourselves to the dis- 
credit of inability or unwillingness to concede to the sister island terms 
of administration with which she may be reasonably content; and in 
doing so we court the reproach of impotence to manage our own affairs 
at home. Not merely in Continental countries but in India and in the 
colonies is the perennial existence of the Irish difficulty cited as a dis- 
honour to English statesmanship. Many experiments have been made. 
Nothing upon a scale at all adequate to the circumstances has been 
done. Is English statesmanship to acquiesce in this continuous 
failure to deal with what, if it has an Imperial aspect, is primarily a 
domestic question? and is an Ireland estranged from England to be 
accepted as the unavoidable and unremovable cause of the weakening, 
in the manner already described, of the British Empire? To those 
who are not prepared to answer these inquiries in the affirmative, 
and who hold that even the most inveterate of Irish difficulties are 
obstacles which it would be shameful to the united statesmanship of 
England and Ireland to confess its helplessness to overcome, the 
scheme indicated in the foregoing pages must at least seem worthy of 
consideration. 
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Victor Hueco in his death has caused painful disappointment to the 
scientific minds of this century. This man, who was so noisily and 
persistently represented as being the leader and master of the con- 
temporary movement in science, has, by his own words, given the lie 
to the passionate affirmations of his disciples; since by a special clause 
in his will he has shirked the investigation of science, and pro- 
hibited the autopsy which might have thrown such brilliant light on 
the obscure points of the working of the cerebral apparatus. 

Are the doctrines of Broca true? Are Kussmaul’s doctrines on 
cerebral localisation correct? What better trial and what better 
proof could one have found than that which might have been 
afforded by the examination of the contents of the skull of Victor 
Hugo? Every circumstance concurred to insure the success and the 
efficiency of the experiment. We might have detected the exact 
relations which existed between the poet’s works and the circumvo- 
lutions of his brain. Verse by verse, cell by cell, we might, by care- 
fully controlled investigation, have succeeded at last in discovering 
something of that secret mechanism of thought of which we have 
the manifestation without ever knowing anything precise about its 
formation. Nor is it perhaps presumptuous to believe that by a 
double process of physiological and literary observation we might have 
elicited some law which would have for ever enlightened the future 
on the obscurities of a question about which the most practised experts 
and the most acute psychologists hesitate and contradict each other. 
But no; Victor Hugo has refused to submit his body to these luminous 
enquiries. Victor Hugo, who was represented as being such an ex- 
traordinary innovator, as having an intellect so free from all prejudices 
and all preconceived ideas, has yielded to speculations of a purely 
theological order, and, a spiritualist even in death, he has turned 
away from science and refused to allow his corpse to serve for the 
indispensable demonstration which was impatiently expected. Victor 
Hugo, who was always talking about giving light, has volun- 
tarily contributed towards leaving in darkness one of the most curious 
points in anthropology. Wasit pride? Wasit weakness? Did he 
believe himself to be above all explanation? Did he think that his 
genius had no accounts to render to the histologist, and no judgments 
to accept from the tribunal of science? Or else, convinced by the 
doctrine of Flourens that genius is a lesion, was he afraid to give to 
the astonished world the spectacle of an infirmity duly ascertained, 
and of a malady which would have been described in an irrefutable 
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official report? However, the fact remains that we are obliged to 
resign ourselves to entire ignorance as to the localisation of the 
creative faculty in Victor Hugo, and that we are ignorant as to that 
peculiar modification of their substance which enabled the lobes of 
his brain to produce so many masterpieces and to secrete such a con- 
siderable number of words. 

Words are indeed the great power and the supreme quality of 
Victor Hugo. His writings are fuller of images than of ideas. The 
splendour of his diction deceives, and in many circumstances has led 
to the belief that there is extraordinary depth in his thoughts. But the 
most superficial examination shows immediately how much there is that 
is factitious and artificial in this grand display of rhetoric. In 
Victor Hugo ideas are rare; but the moment an idea is evolved, 
it manifests itself with a kaleidoscopic luxuriance of growth and 
a royal abundance of words. Take whichever you please amongst 
the most remarkable and the most justly admired of his pieces of 
verse, odes or poems: “La Priére pour tous” in Les Feuilles 
d’ Automne for instance, or “ Eviradnus”’ in La Légende des Siécles, 
or “ L’Expiation ” in Les Chdtiments. Let us examine the structure of 
each of these three pieces. What do we find? Reduced by analysis 
and brought down to their simplest expression they may be resumed 
as follows: the first maintains that we ought to pray for everybody 
without distinction ; the second shows us a knight-errant, accustomed 
to heroic enterprises, saving a woman from the snares of a felonious 
knight; the third, satirical and violent, contrasts the grandeur even 
of the decadence of Napoleon I. with the littleness of the success of 
Napoleon III. Thus concentrated, the subjects become pure abstrac- 
tions, have nothing in them absolutely remarkable, and the statement 
of them excites no one’s curiosity. Yes, but let the words come. 
What richness of developments the poet finds to express an idea 
without variety and to give interest to a fixed subject! The vocables 
present themselves in multitudes ; a chance and passing rhyme brings 
on another ; extraordinary consonances attract and rejoin each other ; 
the precise terms in which the idea is at first propounded are suc- 
ceded little by little by synonyms ; when the synonyms are exhausted 
then come analogies and relations of the most distant kind; and in the 
formidable crescendo of this ransacking of the dictionary, mounting 
from image to image, the indefatigable poet reaches a dazzling resplen- 
dence of metaphors. Finally, in the midst of this coruscation of 
substantives and adjectives, clashing, crossing, rebounding, approach- 
ing, receding, intertwining, and diverging in a colossal reticulation, 
the reader is seized with a dizziness, with a sort of hallucination. 
Everything becomes confused. Incoherence gives a certain sensation 
of novelty; the incomprehensible charms by the curiousness of its 
expression. At first you resist; you feel inclined to demand something 
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clearer and less turbulent; but soon you allow yourself to be swept 
away by the unflagging stream which flows impetuously along and 
carries you out of and above all discussion. As you turn over the 
pages, and as the piece evolves its incessant hemistichs, the flood 
rises and becomes like a sea-tide, like an element that falls upon 
you, seizes you, and rolls you over. The last strophe leaves the 
reader panting, dazed, and confused, in that kind of happy discompo- 
sure which a bather feels after having been buffeted by the waves 
and flung high and dry on the beach. 

The magic of words! In the rare moments when Victor Hugo 
studied himself he. perceived that this was the most real element of 
his talent and the best part of his genius. To have set words at 
liberty—is it not of this deliverance that he boasts in Les Contempla- 
tions, especially in that triumphal profession of faith where we find 
verses like these ?— 


** J’ai mis un bonnet rouge aux vieux dictionnaire, 
Plus de mot sénateur! plus de mot roturier! 
Je fis une tempéte au fond de l’encrier, 
Et je mélai parmi les ombres débordées, 
Au peuple noir des mots l’essaim blanc des idées ; 
Et je dis: ‘Pas de mot ot l’idée au vol pur 
Ne puisse se poser tout humide d’azur.’”’ 


Words, and still words! In seven consecutive verses words are 
celebrated three times. Words are the poet’s chief and constant care ; 
and if in the works of the first and of the second epoch, from 1820 
to 1840, and from 1840 to 1860, he uses them with admirable mastery 
and superior skill, on the other hand, in the lyric works of his 
third and lamentable manner, from 1860 to 1880, the predominance 
of words over ideas, the morbid facility, and, so to speak, the erethism 
of the rhyme which now recruits its companion in the most distant 
analogies of vibrations, images, and colours, are such that one really 
feels an uneasy and painful impression. To speak frankly, in presence 
of these poems which have been published lately by the imprudence 
of friends, to the great detriment of his future glory—in presence of 
Le Pape, and of L’ Ane—in presence even of L’ Art d’étre Grand- 
pére, the delirious frenzy of words reaches such a pitch of excess, 
that one wonders sadly whether these are really the works of a great 
poet, or merely the lucubrations of a monomaniac, which come rather 
within the province of the scientific specialist than of the literary 
critic. And yet these works are those which were most praised 
during the last years of the poet. After having insulted him in 
the flourishing times of his genius, after having ignored whatever 
there is of eternally admirable in the volumes due to the labour of 
his mature age, after having denied him all talent and refused him 
all style, the critics, by some inexplicable freemasonry of wilful 
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blindness, quitting one extreme only to throw themselves into another, 
could find no epithets laudatory enough wherewith to praise these 
pitiful productions. 

The real admirers of Victor Hugo have not forgotten what emotion 
his works caused when their young minds first became acquainted 
with them; what an impulse they gave to their imaginations; 
and what an example for their struggling style, were these strophes 
so spontaneous in their form, so melodious in their rhythm, and 
those generous cadences of phrases where the words flowed with the 
lightness and gaiety of an arabesque! They remember the verses 
which they used to read on the sly, while the University, furious 
against the leader of Romanticism, declared ex cathedrd, by the mouth 
of the professors, that this writer was a savage devoid of all sound 
sense, and ignorant of the most elementary principles of the French 
language. Ah! the delightful evenings of revolt that we passed 
when, in the midst of the rejected classical authors, balking the 
vigilance of the ushers, we feasted in secret on prohibited odes and 
on prefaces in which Boileau was maltreated! How much better 
we remembered them than our lessons, and what a scandal there 
was when, in the course of the correction of our exercises in class, 
some expression which had remained graven in our memory was 
repeated in our French composition, and when the freshness of the 
phrase and the novelty of its form made the master break forth into 
objurgations against the total loss of taste and the manifest decadence 
with which French thought was threatened! What charming hours, 
all illuminated with the vision of future glory !—what delightful 
moments of artless hope even the least intelligent and the least gifted 
of us used to pass in seeking hard rhymes, in attempting the difficult 
structure of a strophe, in endeavouring to give relief and local colour 
to a description! What charming and ridiculous imitations of Les 
Orientales and of Les Feuilles @ Automne ! With what sincere convic- 
tion the humblest fifth-form boy imagined that some day he too 
would be a poet like Victor Hugo! As M. Emile Zola justly said, in 
a letter written to the poet’s grandson the day after his death, Victor 
Hugo filled our youth ; and from the point of view of literature, as 
regards all that concerns the exterior of the phrase, the cut of the 
paragraph, there is no one in French literature, from the greatest to 
the smallest, and from the best down to the worst, who does not 
descend more or less from Victor Hugo. 

We admit thus much willingly, and without effort or hesitation. 
But in the intemperance of their adoration of him whom they called 
“ Master,” certain disciples, vehemently intolerant, were not content 
that he should be recognised as the sovereign of words and the 
unquestioned autocrat of rhythms. They required not so much that 
Victor Hugo should be saluted as the most marvellous artisan whom 
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literature has perhaps ever possessed, but that he should also be 
admired as a philosopher summing up in himself all contemporary 
thought. It was then that there sprung up profound divisions, and 
that those who have never ceased to profess grateful admiration for 
the literary man rose up in rebellion when the attempt was made to 
force upon them the mediocre thinker simultaneously with the pro- 
digious virtuoso. 

Recriminations mingled with insults were heard on all sides. For 
a moment Legitimist journals and Republican journals were at one to 
defend the poet against the scepticism and the investigations of patient 
observers ard disinterested critics. In reality the point at issue in 
this never-ending and constantly renewed battle was the eternal 
combat between spiritualism and positivism, between imagination and 
science. Whoever ventured, with proofs, chapter and verse, to 
question the excellence of the conceptions of Victor Hugo the philo- 
sopher, was invariably accused of depreciating superiority and of 
bemiring genius, however respectful the homage he might render to 
the literary supremacy of the writer. Henceforward Victor Hugo 
was no longer merely an artist, a peculiar temperament whose pro- 
cesses of realisation it was permissible to study, and whose ways of 
intellectual working might be analysed and made known ; he was a 
divinity whom it was forbidden to touch. He was arbitrarily set up 
as the personification of the ideas, the knowledge, the tendencies, and 
the philosophy of the century. Some even, out of a calculation in 
which they found their profit, encouraged the belief that he was the 
incarnation of the Republic. 

This enrolment of the French press, almost without exception, was 
one of the great phases of the poet’s life. Clever in taking advantage 
of circumstances, and combining with the unquestionable superiority 
of his literary genius a practical good sense as shrewd as that of a 
business man, Victor Hugo astonishes us by the ingenious system of 
advertising organised around his name as much as he does by the 
enormity of his poems. In Victor Hugo, Homer is the partner of 
Gaudissart. He began at the age of thirty. At the first performances 
of Hernani his friends alone, by general report and according to their 
own account, arrived before everybody else at the Théatre Frangais, 
and, thanks to a pass-word, were able to take possession of special 
places. The adventure turned out happily, and ever afterwards, 
throughout his career as a literary man, as a politician, and even as a 
philosopher, he neither wrote, thought, nor attempted anything 
without surrounding himself with claguews and flute-players, not 
like the triumphers of the Capitol of old, in order to remind him 
that he was a mortal, but to assure himself, on the contrary, that he 
was a prophet, and that he might well become a god. 

We remain simply astounded when we examine the philosophical 
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conception which Victor Hugo’s coterie puffed up as conveying the last 
word of human intelligence and of mundane knowledge. In order to 
realise to what a degree it is possible to abuse the patience of a nation, 
we have only to read the volume called L’ Ane. A masterpiece! declared 
the incense-burners; but not one of them has been able to give a 
logical explanation of the poem. What did it mean? Did the author 
intend simply to rehabilitate the ass, to avenge him of the universal 
disdain of which he is the object, and of his undeserved reputation of 
a poor beast? Buffon had already undertaken that task, and the 
enterprise was, therefore, wanting in novelty. Was his intention 
more sublime? Ought we to see in the poem a satire against spurious 
science? If that were the case, why, throughout the space of two 
thousand Alexandrines, should the most illustrious savants be con- 
founded and scoffed at with the most obscure imbeciles, and why 
should the inventors be mixed up indiscriminately with the prigs and 
pedants? Was it a charge of imagination against reality, a Catili- 
narian tirade of poetry against reason? If this hypothesis be accepted, 
how can we conciliate the spiritualism of Victor Hugo with the 
democratic affirmation that the same Victor Hugo was a free- 
thinker ? 

For that matter, this philosophy, at once pantheistic and deistic, 
which was extolled towards the end of his life in order to make 
a little noise around his failing years—just as in sea-ports they 
fire off cannons at sunset—was by no means new. Victor Hugo 
did not magnify himself by it, as his faithful worshippers said, nor, 
on the other hand, did he lessen himself, as the schismatics main- 
tained, for the ideas which he then expressed had already appeared 
in the greater part of his volumes. To speak sincerely, L’ Ane, 
taking it all in all, though doubtless overrated, was not sensibly 
inferior in its philosophy to a quantity of pieces of verse, published 
by the poet in volumes, whose titles nowadays threaten to become 
more celebrated than their contents. L’Ane is the same thing as 
“Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne,” in Les Feuilles d’ Automne, 
which is equivalent to “Les Puits de l’Inde” in Les Voix Intérieures, 
to “La Fonction des Poétes” in Les Rayons et; les Ombres, to “Ce 
que dit la Bouche d’Ombre”’ in Les Contemplations, to “‘ Le Crapaud ”’ 
of La Légende des Siécles, to “ L’ Ascension humaine” of the Chanson 
des Rues et des Bois, and to “ La Loi de formation du Progrés,” in 
L’ Année Terrible. It would be easy to select from the works of 
Victor Hugo fifty pieces just as confused in thought, as superficial in 
analysis, as disjointed in synthesis, and as monumental in pedantry. 
Throughout we find this same vaticination on the occasion of every- 
thing and of nothing, this amplification of the small, this belittling 
of the enormous. Throughout we encounter the same tangle of 
names that jar with each other, and of theories without explanation ; 
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the same uncritical erudition, the same parade of inexact science, the 
same accumulation of questionable statements, the same array of 
apocalyptic images and formule. The thinker in 1880, the date of his 
last manifestation, was absolutely identical with the thinker in 1820, 
in 1830, in 1840, in 1850, in 1860, and in 1870. He was neither 
better nor worse. Then what was the meaning of telling us that his 
perspicacity had become more acute, and that his powers of divination, 
invested with greater and greater profundity, could penetrate the un- 
known secrets of the mechanism of the universe? No; what ought 
to have been said, and what was not said, is that, all reserves having 
been made as to the seriousness of the pretended philosophy which 
was expounded in his coterie, Victor Hugo was at least consistent with 
himself, and continued to play excellently that ré/e of apostle and 
prophet which he assumed the moment he entered the career of 
literature. 

To be a prophet seems to have been the supreme ambition of his 
whole life, and if he was not so in intellect, he at least succeeded in 
acquiring the attitude. From his childhood biblical visions pursued 
him ; he dreamed of being one of those men who, over the heads of 
Governments, dictate to kings and lead peoples. Prophet and poet— 
these two ideas are so confounded in his mind that in his volume on 
William Shakespeare, he places the seers on the same footing with the 
men of letters. In his eyes they have the same duty, and are des- 
tined to perform here below an identical task. In every line his 
verses speak of what he calls the poet’s function, a sovereign function 
emanating from God. Himself he confers upon himself an arbitrary 
authority to which he declares that all the world is obliged to submit, 
empires and democracies alike. He alone possesses the truth; he 
alone is competent to speak to the nations; he alone can teach them 
usefully. It is the old theocratic conception of genius descending 
upon the brows of men in tongues of fire. He believes, or feigns to 
believe, that he is one of these predestined apostles. As early as 
1824, in the Odes et Ballades, he addresses an objurgation to the 
kings of Europe. Then he gives advice to Charles X.; then he 
begins to interfere in season and out of season, and proposes solutions 
to Louis Philippe; and henceforward, continuing his voluntary 
apostleship to the general astonishment, he is in constant correspond- 
ence with kings and potentates, whom he chides and takes to task. 
Tyrannically sentimental, without being in the slightest degree 
solicited, and in the name of that power which he has arrogated to 
himself, he makes his voice heard in the gravest circumstances and 
in dissensions to which he is the most utter stranger; he intercedes 
for all criminals; petitions in favour of civil or political prisoners ; 
and uses his offices indifferently with the Queen of England, Juarés, 
and the Emperor of Germany. Generally he is not listened to. The 
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Queen of England orders the execution of the criminal for whom he 
pleads ; Juarés shoots Maximilian ; and the Emperor William, a great 
despiser of antitheses, does not fail to bombard Paris in spite of the 
poet’s representations. Nevertheless the fame of Victor Hugo’s 
words was considerable, and aggrandised even by the refusals which 
he successively encountered, he could believe that he had some part 
in the political working of the world, and that he alone and unassisted 
gave the initial impulse to the movement of Europe. 

Even the exile into which he was driven by the coup d’état adds 
to the lustre of his person. A first-class metteur en scéne, he saw 
immediately what advantage was to be got out of a banishment which 
he shared with many others, but which no one endured in a more 
theatrical fashion than he did. With what art he chose a scene for 
his solitude, and what thorough comprehension of the optics of the 
stage he showed in those successive sojournings in Jersey and 
Guernsey! How public opinion was struck by his voluntary con- 
finement on two islands! Like Napoleon I., whose triumphant deca- 
dence he had sung, he too had his Elba and his Saint Helena; and 
what a long preparation for his future triumph in that home in the 
Avenue d’Eylau, at Paris, close by the Arc de Triomphe, which he 
evidently had always desired as a catafalque for his bier ! 

Some day when the historian comes to study the means of action 
brought into play by Victor Hugo, he will be astounded at the decora- 
tive manner in which he arranged at every epoch of his life both 
his simplicity and his grief; and he will comprehend at the same 
time the authority that this man gained over the crowd by the mere 
amplitude of his pantomime, and the grandiose attitude which he 
affected in the face of the world. He exercised over the public the 
same seduction as an actor, the same domination as a tenor, but all 
this carried to such a gigantic and superhuman degree, and sustained 
by such an effort of friendship, that even now criticism, confused by 
the splendour of his life, hesitates, and dares only timidly to discuss 
his works. 

And yet we must speak out in the midst of the applause of this 
last apotheosis, and in this last flash of the thundering cannons. 
Victor Hugo, however sublime his genius may be, Victor Hugo, in 
spite of all his clemency, is not the man of the century, and whatever 
people may say, this century will not bear his name. Victor Hugo 
may have been able to play before his contemporaries the comedy 
of belief in progress, to sing the praises of the Republic and to 
celebrate humanity ; in all this there was but a grand tournament 
of words mancuvring automatically for the sake of the spectacle, 
splendid indeed in appointments, but obscure in conviction and 
ill determined in tendency. It is vain to represent him as the mirror 
of contemporary thought; his works are there, and on every page 
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they cry out to the analyst to beware of too prompt judgments and 
thoughtless apotheoses. Victor Hugo the man of the nineteenth 
century! Why, what he best succeeds in treating, whether in 
novels or in plays, in odes or epopees, are the tragic episodes of past 
times! In the mass of his volumes, what he excels in constructing 
are despotic characters, religious personages, kings and priests, 
churches and strongholds. Such are the men he knows best 
how to vivify, such the scenes he knows best how to describe. 
Certainly he may have had aspirations about which there can be 
no mistake, but in his soul of souls he is seven hundred years 
behind the present time; his style is that of to-day, his heart is a 
heart of the twelfth century. He has the hatred of past ages for 
science and inquiry ; and when he pretended, above all teachers, to 
enlighten our sceptical minds, what did he find that was practical, 
human, modern, and definite? This much: to believe blindly in a 
religion made up out of the Gospel and Matthew Laénsberg, out of 
Voltaire and Louis Figuier, out of Allan Kardec and Mother Goose. 
This is the new dogma to which he has summoned us to submit; and 
the very freethinkers themselves, by a comical paralogism, applaud- 
ing the failings of the old idealist in revolt against free inquiry, have 
turned God out of the Pantheon in order to put in His place Victor 
Hugo, who believed in God. They have exalted even unto apotheosis 
the man who resuscitated all the old anathemas of ecclesiastical 
metaphysics on the uselessness of learning, the emptiness of know- 
ledge, and the uncertainty of absolute truths; who repeated all the 
old, old commonplace sayings about the contradiction of formule 
and the stupidity of systems; who advised men to read almanacks, 
and who concluded that ignorance and stupidity were necessary. I 
am not inventing or exaggerating. Read this opinion on libraries :— 


‘** Ce profond cabinet de lecture du monde, 
Tous ces textes qui font le silence autour d’eux, 
Depuis l’in-fortiat jusqu’a l’in-trente deux, 
Et d’ou l’odeur des ans et des peuples s’exhale, 


Cette bibliopole auguste et colossale. 
* * o * * 


Etageant Grecs sur Juifs, Juifs sur Egyptiens ; 
Ces volumes nouveaux ajoutés aux anciens 

Que le temps, sur le tas, vient jeter par hottées, 
Ces Pascals, ces Longins, ces Jobs, ces Timothées, 
Doux, sévéres, touchants, mystérieux, railleurs, 
Quw’est-ce si tout cela ne nous rend pas meilleurs ? 
Je le jure devant l’aube et la primevére, 

Devant la fleur, devant la source et le rayin, 
Digne Kant, je suis prét a proclamer divin, 
Vénérable, excellent, et j’admire et j’accepte 
L’enseignment duquel on sortirait inepte 

Ignare, aveugle, sourd, buse, idiot; mais bon!” 


* 


And after this monstrous affirmation, the universal indulgence of all 
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schools has pardoned, and the most incredulous and the most con- 
firmed of unbelievers have bowed their heads and stifled their doubts 
before the words of the great denunciator of science, who in 1880 
innocently foretold for his readers sweet metempsychoses which 
would lead them all one day up to the sun, where friends and 
enemies alike would fall upon each other’s necks and exchange the 
kiss of brotherhood. 

Now, by the very weakness of his philosophical conceptions, by 
his horror of realities, by his noisy worship of a vague ideal, by his 
belief in a Supreme Being, by his Voltairian attacks upon the official 
representatives of Catholicism, Victor Hugo exactly corresponded to 
the average French intellect. ‘ France—and history is there to prove 
it—may be a revolutionary country as much as you please, but 
its revolutions are never anything but revolutions of form. The 
outside is modified, the core remains the same. France may change 
her government, and pass from monarchy to republic, but there 
remains, nevertheless, in the heart of her children, an old leaven of 
respect for the vanished royalty. So, too, in philosophy. She may 
laugh at all dogmas, and scoff at priests of all denominations, but 
there is always a point where her scepticism finds a term; absolute 
negation arrests her as something terrible, shocks her as something 
indecent. And this is the reason why, while M. Ernest Renan, in 
spite of his honeyed exegesis of Catholicism, remains still an isolated 
writer, appreciated only by dilettanti and delicate minds; while 
Gustave Flaubert and his entation de Saint-Antoine—that work so 
lyrical in its doubt and so haughty in its erudition—will always 
remain unknown to all those who are not purely and simply men of 
letters, Victor Hugo, by the very commonplaceness of his opinions 
on the system of the world, and on what official philosophy calls the 
end of man, has conquered all the simple hearts and won over all 
semi-emancipated and semi-scientific minds. 

The reasons which determined his moral influence were of the 
same order as those which determined his literary influence. Let 
us no longer allow ourselves to be dazzled by the magnificence of his 
style and the extraordinary pomp of his processions of substantives 
and epithets; let us take his best pieces and study them. What do 
we find in them? A commonplace. All are constructed upon 
truths which are really too incontestable and which raise a smile 
when they appear in all the nudity of their hackneyed simpleness, 
stripped of their rhetorical ornaments and of their clanging rhymes. 
The few themes on which the incessant lyrism of Victor Hugo exer- 
cises itself are the following: nature reveals God ; we ought to give 
alms ; riches do not give happiness; we ought to be content with a 
little; it is a fine thing to die for one’s country ; we are all mortal ; 
the money spent in giving a ball would be better employed in 
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charity; all men are brothers; vice is always punished; death 
brings us to a better world; there is a Providence—all of them 
metaphysical conceptions which in no way derange the common and 
current ideas, and coincide exactly with the vulgar thought of indi- 
viduals without reflection. 'To pass now from ideas and to come to his 
incarnations of men and women,—however boundless his vision may 
be, however monumental his constructions, other things being equal, 
he imagines personages precisely in the manner in which the most 
ordinary intelligence would conceive them. ‘There are sets of ready- 
made ideas from which he never departs. He spreads them out, 
sifts them, stretches them, gives them considerable dimensions and 
length ; but these ideas, in spite of the preparation to which he sub- 
jects them in his terrible thaumaturgy of words, do not for that 
reason cease to be the ideas of everybody and of the first-comer. 
For Victor Hugo an old man is always venerable, a mother always 
kind, a child always smiling, a young girl always chaste. His anti- 
theses invariably oppose moral beauty to physical ugliness, the 
mountebank to the grand seigneur, the buffoon to the king of 
France. He puts base souls in persons whom men respect, and 
generous ideas in debased hearts; and all this arbitrarily, without 
profound observation, and guided always by the outside aspect of 
men and things, and by. the conventional sonority of the words by 
which they are expressed. As there-is generally an idea of baseness 
attached to the idea of servitude, he does not perceive that one may 
be by profession a valet without, however, ceasing to be an honour- 
able man. Victor Hugo yields to the immortal prejudice, and aggra- 
vates it to the point of writing in Ruy Bilas this verse, as false as it 
is famous :— 
‘*J’ai Vhabit d’un laquais, mais vous en avez l’ame.” 

In what respect the soul of a lackey is peculiarly inferior and 
base Victor Hugo does not try to find out: instead of observing he 
magnifies still the conventional error. It is the same with the 
priests, whom, after the example of Voltaire, he represents invariably 
as being sensual, depraved, and knavish. In this respect he is truly a 
national poet, and with the exception of the enormity of his manner he 
does not differ from Béranger. He flatters all the prejudices, and even 
all the silliness, inherent in the French temperament, so that in Victor 
Hugo each Frenchman admires himself. His very hatred of tyranny 
retains in its epic manifestation a vulgar bourgeois stamp. He 
always represents queens as being debauched and kings as corrupt; 
and as for Marie Tudor and Francois I., he finds no more crushing 
charge to bring against them than to reproach the one with her 
lovers, the other with his mistresses. 

His morality on this point is likewise narrow, and reduced to the 
hypocrisy of appearances. Victor Hugo, who was not scrupulous in 
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love affairs when they concerned him personally, treats the rela- 
tions of man and woman with the grotesque prudery of a Joseph 
Prud’homme whose son has been staying out at night. Like many 
and many a respectable shopkeeper he had notorious love adven- 
tures; he even kept a concubine in the same house with his wife ; 
but his verses veil themselves in chastity when sex declares itself 
and virility breaks forth. All his heroes are gifted with alto- 
gether unnatural physical virtue. Marin, in Les Misérables, loves 
Cosette platonically, and that satisfies him. Géilliatt, in spite of his 
powerful muscles, never possesses Deruchette, in Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer, and yields in no manner whatever to the exigencies of physio- 
logy. Fora bare bosom Victor Hugo has the curiosity and the hand- 
kerchief of Tartufe, and in that again he is thoroughly French. He 
has in him a suspicious mixture of reserve in public and of lascivious- 
ness in private, which puts him on a level with the average of the 
nation. He is content if he can save appearances; that is all that 
people ask of him; and the coarseness of the fact disappears, and is 
pardoned—thanks to the sentimentalism of the expression. For we 
must make no mistake, Victor Hugo is sentimental; that is to say, 
he plays the comedy of emotion very well, but in reality he is little 
moved. His most tender pieces have something icy about them. 
They are built up with such a wealth of rhetoric that one always 
feels the clever workman when one could wish to get a glimpse of 
the quiver and thrill of the man. In Les Contemplations, for in- 
stance, read the pieces which were inspired by the memory of his 
daughter, Léopoldine Hugo, who died pitifully, drowned while out 
boating opposite Villequier ; they are all more copious than touch- 
ing, more laboured than sincere ; and for one strophe which happens 
to have a real accent of grief and the impression of truth, how much 
mere padding! But the masterpiece of mere style and form, and of 
absolute want of emotion, is the ode to Charles Vacquerie, the seven- 
teenth piece of the fourth book in the second volume of Les Con- 
templations. Charles Vacquerie perished on the 4th September, 1843, 
in the same catastrophe as his wife. Nine years afterwards Victor 
Hugo perceives this certainly obvious coincidence, and on the 4th 
September, 1852, he determines not to forget this other lost one. 
Now it is evident that, in classifying the pieces of his volume, he 
remarked that he had spoken a good deal about Léopoldine, whereas 
he had observed an almost pointed silence about his son-in-law, and 
thereupon he proceeded to rhyme, by dint of processes and formule, 
this piece of verse, which disconcerts one by the tone of indifference 
underlying even the most apparently warm verses, by the abuse of 
commonplaces, by its very naiveté, and almost by its insolence. 


‘* Tl ne sera pas dit que je me serai tu,” 


cries Victor Hugo. Is it possible to confess more artlessly that he 
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has nothing to say, and that he is yielding only human respect? And 
yet since it is his profession to write verses, what more favourable 
motive for singing than this death, what better occasion to weep in 
beautiful rhymes than this corpse, even if it had been indifferent to him? 

In so doing, Victor Hugo was once more fulfilling the function 
which public opinion assigns to the poet. What the vulgar demand 
of artisans in rhymes is the occasional piece, the couplet or strophe on 
whatever gay or sad circumstance may present itself. They must 
always be prepared to speak. The important point is not that they 
should say anything extraordinary, but that on certain occasions, 
when the possibility of silence is considered inadmissible, they should 
be ready with their sobs and tears. An epithalamium, an elegy, a 
patriotic invective, a compliment to the returning king, a welcome to 
the new republic, a farewell to a dead prince, an ovation to the soldier 
who risks his life for duty’s sake ;—Victor Hugo never failed to give 
to the public all the poetry that events seemed to him to demand. 
And truly it is no crime to say that it was by his most inferior work 
that the great poet gained his popularity—a popularity so consider- 
able that perhaps a million of men were present at his funeral, and 
formed the train that escorted his sixty years of glory to the Pantheon. 
Yes ; for a long time, Victor Hugo was the mouthpiece of the average 
intelligence of the Fatherland; like one of those huge reflectors of 
sound which the ancients used to place behind their stages in order 
to concentrate the words of the actors and to re-echo them multiplied 
in intensity and sonority. Victor Hugo was the literary accumulator 
of all the ideas that were dispersed amongst the multitude. Like 
some marvellous apparatus, he reproduces, with incomparable magni- 
ficence, the current sentiments of the French public. He was the 
pitiful throat that formulated the appeal for all indulgences, the 
acclamation of all novelties, the disdain of all fallen powers ; and it is 
not from him that we must ask an account of the inconsistency of his 
political faith or of the variability of his opinions. Successively, and 
turn by turn, he acclaimed the Bourbons, the House of Orleans, 
Louis Napoleon, and the Republic. True, but his evolution always 
coincides with an evolution in the public mind. Victor Hugo respon- 
sible for his opinions! Nonsense! He is no more responsible for the 
influence which prompts him to encomium or to satire than the 
antique Memnon was responsible for the sun that made him sing. 

In chemistry, there are certain substances whose property it is to 
attract and absorb all the light or all the oxygen of the bodies around 
them. Victor Hugo may be compared to one of those substances. 
His true power was a power of assimilation, and he concentrated with 
avidity in his person all the ideas that were formulated around him. 
Even in literature he is a radiating writer rather than a great gene- 
rator of novelties. When he wrote Les Orientales, he had behind him 
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the Poémes Hellénes of Nepomucéne Lemercier. "When he wrote the 
Ballades, he had behind him Alfred de Vigny’s Poémes. In his 
historical plays he had a. predecessor in Alfred de Vigny, whose 
Maréchale d Ancre was hissed before Hernani; and La Tour de Nesle 
will be the grand dramatic reservoir whence he will draw the princi- 
pal situations of his pieces. The first idea of all those great lyrical 
structures which afterwards took the form of Ruy Blas, Lucréce Borgia, 
Marie Tudor may be discovered without difficulty in this famous 
melodrama. And what is Le Roi s’amuse but a transposition of the 
adventure of Marguerite de Bourgogne? At every epoch in his life 
he takes advantage of whatever falls under his hand as a theme for 
variations, and every essay serves him as a springboard. He may 
have claimed romanticism as his domain, but it was not he who 
originated the movement. All the great literary creations came into 
existence without his aid; he saw them and profited by them. Balzac 
and Dumas, at the two opposite extremities of art, upset all the con- 
ditions of the novel. The fact alarms him, and, in Les Misérables, he 
will try to combine observation and romantic imagination, action and 
analysis. In his early years he had put into his verses whole phrases 
of Bossuet and of Chateaubriand ; later in his career he will appro- 
priate complete scenes out of Balzac, and even /égendes from Gavarni. 
In the Odes, he rearranged for his own use passages from the 
Oraisons Funébres and the Martyrs. Read the death of Jean Valjean, 
and see if it is not an exact echo of the agony of Pére Goriot. Listen 
to Gavroche’s talk, and see if there is not in it a souvenir of Thomas 
Vireloque, and a suggestion of Les Toguades. Soon the great writers 
will not suffice for his devouring avidity, and then he will avail 
himself of the lesser and even of the smallest. And so, in a volume 
by an unknown author, M. Rey-Dusseuil, published in 1832, and 
entitled Le Cloitre Saint-Merry, one can note, pen in hand, all the 
elements which Victor Hugo will subsequently employ, and work in 
so superbly in a chapter of Les Misérables, called “ L’épopée Rue 
Saint-Denis et L’Idylle Rue Plumet.” 

Is this plagiarism? Far be from us the reproach of bringing so 
foolish and unjustifiable an accusation against Victor Hugo. We cite 
the above facts simply to show, with proofs, what power of absorp- 
tion there was in the great writer, and what a formidable endosmosis 
between him and the times in which he lived. Everything that 
touches him he transforms, recreates, so to speak, and gives it a new 
and personal life by the power of his inexhaustible rhetoric. Nepo- 
mucéne Lemercier, de Vigny, Balzac, Dumas, Rey-Dusseuil, Michelet 
even; yes, he has borrowed of all. But who knows? Who perceives 
the fact ? Noone; for, like those artificers who construct their pyro- 
technic set-pieces over a framework of architecture, so Victor Hugo 
has set ablaze over the ideas of others such a fulgurant firework of 
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style, such an artillery of words, that one forgets the borrowed sub- 
structure on which he has arranged his triumphant arabesques, and 
our dazzled mind remembers only his own noise and his own light. 

Herodotus relates that there existed in ancient Egypt an extra- 
ordinary custom from which none could escape. As soon as a man 
was dead he was carried off to judgment, and even the kings had to 
summon themselves to this tribunal before the public prosecutor. 
They were thus given to understand that although their majesty 
placed them above human judgment during their life, they fell under 
it again when death reduced them to the level of other men. 

This is just what we have done for Victor Hugo. With all respect, 
but also with all freedom, we have taken this great literary Pharaoh 
out of his glorious tomb, and we have publicly examined his power 
and his works. In the silence which he had imposed upon science as 
regards the anatomical construction of his person, we have attempted 
to obtain a hearing for analysis and criticism; and whatever the 
nudity in which we may have displayed him, we feel convinced that 
nothing that we have written can mar his glory. The explanation 
of that glory neither diminishes nor brings it into question. Fur- 
thermore, knowing how mobile depreciation and enthusiasm are, we 
have taken care not to pronounce in decisive terms what lot history 
reserves for it. More extensive than solid, the future, I imagine, 
will not read the whole of this glory ; it will know only the ruins, 
but even those ruins will astonish by their magnificence, and what- 
ever holds out against the changes of taste and of time will remain 
in spite of everything full of incomparable beauty. 

And now let Victor Hugo return for ever honoured beneath that 
great pyramid of books whose mass he has piled upon the top of his 
century. It hides the limits of an epoch, the end of a world, and 
many other things which people do not think of are there really 
dead and buried with him. But nevertheless the building remains 
grand and splendid, and those who are marching in search of more 
exact truth and more human conceptions will perceive for a long time 
yet its silhouette, disquieting even in its dilapidation, crumbling 
away word by word against the dark horizon of the past. 


Henry CE£aArp. 








THE WINE DUTIES. 


Tue refusal of the House of Commons to sanction the Government 
proposals to increase the spirit and beer duties, and the failure, at the 
last moment, of the Spanish Government to ratify the arrangement 
by which the limit of strength for the admission of wines into this 
country at the low duty would have been extended, have excited an 
unusual amount of interest with respect to the relative rates of taxa- 
tion of alcohol in spirits, beer, and wine. It is therefore an oppor- 
tune moment for offering some observations on the fiscal system of 
this country—more especially with reference to the last-mentioned 
drink—which may I hope seem worthy of consideration, notwith- 
standing that they do not accord with the opinion of many persons who 
think that the wine duties should be reduced with the object of facili- 
tating the promotion of commercial treaties with foreign countries. 

Previously to the treaty of commerce with France in 1860, wine 
containing less than 40 degrees of proof spirit was rated at the 
following uniform duties, viz. :— 





Wine from foreign countries, 5s. 6d. the gal., and 5 per cent. thereon. 
Wine from British colonies . 2s. 9d. e a 

An uniform duty in most cases acts as a differential duty in favour 
of the superior qualities of the article taxed, in consequence of the 
tax being pro rata less in proportion to the value; and as spirit is 
one of the constituent parts of wine, there were, previously to 1861, 
when the alcoholic scale was established, no fiscal reasons to induce 
the consumption of wines of low alcoholic strength, but so soon as 
wines of that cle~ were assessed at a lower rate of duty than the 
more highly fortufied wines, an inducement was offered and an 
impetus given to their consumption. The Portuguese and Spanish 
Governments complain of the existing tariff on the ground that it is 
a differential tariff, inasmuch as it is more favourable to countries 
which produce wines that do not require to be highly fortified pre- 
viously to exportation, and which can be imported into this country 
at the low duty of ls. the gallon, than to their countries, from which 
wines can only be imported at a strength rendering them liable to a 
duty of 2s. 6d. the gallon. In order to arrive at a just conclusion 
with regard to the statement of the Portuguese and Spanish Govern- 
ments, that their wines are charged with a so-called differential duty, 
it is necessary that the fiscal system of this country as applied to 
wine should be considered in all its bearings. 

Wine in this country is subjected to two fixed rates of duty, viz. :— 


Wine containing less than 26 degrees proof spirit, 1s. the gal. 
”» » 42 ” ” 2s. 6d. the gal., 
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with an additional charge of 3d. for every degree of strength 
beyond 42 degrees. Wine combines— 


1. Liquid quantity. 
2. Those quantities which are pleasing to the taste. 
3. Stimulating properties. 


The British tariff taxes Nos. 1 and 3 of this combination at 1s. 
the gallon provided the stimulating property be under 26 degrees, 
and at 2s. 6d. the gallon if under 42 degrees. It imposes no tax upon 
the delectable properties, the best or most expensive wines being 
subjected to the same duty as the commonest and lowest-priced. 
To the allegation of the Portuguese and Spanish Governments, the 
British Government have replied to the effect that wine from all 
countries is charged with the same scale of duties; that the higher 
rate is imposed on all wine from whatever country imported, the 
British colonies included, which contains a larger proportion of 
alcohol than 26 degrees of proof spirit; that Portuguese and Spanish 
wines are admitted equally with French and all other wines at Ls. 
the gallon provided they are similarly constituted; and that the 
additional duty is not a differential duty, but represents the duty on 
the additional stimulating property which they contain, and which 
property is subjected to a high excise duty on similar home produce. 

It does not, however, follow that an uniform scale of duty may not 
in its operation act as or be equivalent to a differential duty. The 
reverse can be demonstrated with regard to the British wine tariff, 
which, whatever theories may be advanced in its justification, is 
more favourable to some wine-producing countries than to others. 
Under the British tariff a person can obtain 100 degrees proof 
spirit by paying a duty of 4s., provided he buys a wine containing 
less than 26 degrees proof spirit; but if he wishes to consume the 
same quantity of alcohol and prefers port or sherry, he must pay a 
duty of 6s, 3d., or to put it in another form, he can obtain 4 gallons 
liquid quantity of the low duty wine containing 100 degrees proof 
spirit for 4s. duty ; but if he consumes spirit in port or sherry suffi- 
cient to subject him to a duty of 4s. he can only obtain 14 gallons 
liquid quantity containing 64 degrees proof spirit. So that by con- 
suming low duty wine he can obtain more alcohol or more liquid 
quantity for his money than by consuming wine subject to the higher 
duty. 

It has been alleged that the Portuguese and Spanish wine-growers 
have the remedy in their own hands; that the natural strength of 
their wines does not exceed 26 degrees proof, and that they can 
therefore export their wines subject to the low duty. It is true that 
they can export their wines at under 26 degrees of strength ; but as 
regards port and sherry, in which their commerce with this country 
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principally consists, they are well advised in not doing so. It is 
certain that with some exceptions the wines would be unsaleable. It 
is preposterous to suppose that Portuguese and Spanish wine-growers 
would resort to fortifying their wines, and thereby subject them to 
150 per cent. extra duty on the liquid quantity, if they could obtain 
a market for their wines in the natural state. 

There exists a very general misapprehension on the question of 
the strength at which wine can be imported, as an instance of 
which I would refer to a letter which has recently appeared in the 
Times, wherein the writer, after advocating the extension of the 
limit of strength at which wines should be admitted at a low duty 
and referring to the misery which prevailed at the East-end of London 
two years ago owing to minimum vitality, says, “Could I do better 
than place a pint of strong, honest—not artificially aleoholized—red 
wine within the daily reach of each adult? ...” Perhaps he could 
not do better, but he does not appear to be aware that there is no 
such thing as strong wine not artificially aleoholized and that strong 
wine, even if free of duty, could only be sold cheap in this country 
if fortified with the cheapest and worst description of drinkable 
spirit. The uniform scale of duties previously to 1861 constituted a 
differential duty in favour of the highly alcoholized wines, for the 
simple reason that the consumer in this country could obtain more 
spirit for his money by purchasing these wines than by purchasing 
wines of low alcoholic strength. The reverse is the case under the 
existing scale, which enables him to obtain a larger quantity of 
alcohol in proportion to the duty by purchasing wines under 26 
degrees of strength than by purchasing wines exceeding that strength. 

It is clear that a differential duty exists in favour of French and 
other wines of low alcoholic strength in the sense that the British 
tariff favours countries or districts from which wine can be exported 
without being fortified. This. differential duty decreases with the 
increase of alcoholic strength ; for instance, upon wine of a strength 
of 40 degrees the differential duty is 62 per cent. only, and upon 
wines of a strength of 27 degrees it is 130 per cent. 

To rectify this anomaly various proposals have been made, and it 
has been suggested that intermediate duties should be established, 
but upon the same basis as the duties are now levied, viz. : — 


d. 


8. 
Under 26 degrees ° ° : . ; ; :« 
» 31 ,, (1s. plus spirit duty on 5 degrees) Af 
> 35 ” ” > 9 > 1 1 1 
> 40 99 ” 99 14 > 2 5 


This scale would dispose of the anomalies pointed out, but the 
objectionable feature of a differential duty would remain. Moreover, 
it would favour Spanish as against Portuguese wines, because the 
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former can be imported at a somewhat lower alcoholic strength than 
the latter. To get rid of all differential duty the scale of duties, 
taking 26 degrees of strength and 1s. as the basis of the calculation, 
would be : 


8s. 4d. 

Under 26 degrees. ; ‘ . . ; 1 0 
» O45 : . ‘ ; ; ‘ 1 2} 

7 a fs . 1 4 
» 40 4, 1 6} 


If two rates be maintained as at present, the duties would be— 


s. d. 
Under 26 degrees. ; ‘ ‘ ° , 1 0 
ree oe : J : : ; . 1 6} 


The principle adopted by the British Government when the wine 
duties were fixed in 1861 was that natural wine, by which is meant 
wine produced simply by the fermentation of the grape, should be 
admitted at a very low duty, and that when extraneous or distilled 
spirit is added, duty should be charged for such spirit in addition to 
the duty on the wine. It was necessary to fix a limit of strength at 
which wine could be imported at a low duty in order to guard 
against injustice to the British distiller, who had to pay a duty of 
10s. a gallon on spirit, and also to protect the revenue against the 
importation of highly alcoholized compounds under the denomination 
of wine, which might be applied to the uses of spirit; and as from 
inquiry instituted by the British Government it was found that 
natural wine rarely if ever exceeded in strength 26 degrees of proof 
spirit, that limit of strength was fixed as the maximum for the 
admission of wine at a duty of 1s. the gallon. 

The arguments in defence of the British system are unassailable 
having regard to the objects in view, but do not dispose of the objec- 
tions urged by the Portuguese and Spanish Governments. Those 
Governments should, however, bear in mind that the existing alcoholic 
scale is equally disadvantageous to the common qualities of wine -pro- 
duced in the south of France, which, like the wines of Portugal and 
Spain, do not asarule, in their natural state, exceed in strength 
26 degrees proof, but which cannot be exported without being forti- 
fied ; but even this does not essentially militate against the case put 
forward by those countries, which may be broadly stated as follows, 
viz., that while the whole or almost the whole of their wines can 
only be imported at the higher duty, the great bulk of the French 
wines for which a demand exists in this country can be imported at 
the lower rate of duty. 

Although the tariff of 1861 is open to the objections pointed out, 
the reduction of duty on wine thus effected has been advantageous to 
wine-producing countries. The quantity of wine entered for home 
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consumption from France has increased from 695,913 gallons in 1859 
to 5,690,944 gallons in 1882; from 2,876,554 gallons to 4,481,316 
gallons in the case of Spain; and from 2,020,561 gallons to 2,692,509 
gallons in the case of Portugal. It has also been of advantage to 
the wine-drinking section of the British public, i.e. the well-to-do 
and wealthy classes, but detrimental to the revenue, the receipts in 
1882 amounting to only £1,292,173, as against £1,842,137 in 1859. 
In the presence of the fact of the falling-off of revenue from spirit 
and wine, and upon general grounds, it may be asked whether wine 
contributes its proper share to the public purse ? 

The British Government in 1878, in the correspondence with the 
Spanish Government, defined the principles of fiscal legislation 
adopted by this country as follows, “ that duties should be levied for 
purposes of revenue only.” This is true of the wine duties in the 
sense that they constitute revenue, and are not levied in order to 
protect British produce of a similar description; but if we compare 
the rate of duty on this article with the rates imposed on other 
articles, it is, I think, clear that the duty with which wine is assessed 
has not been determined by fiscal considerations alone, but that the 
tariff on wine has been lowered in order to promote the export trade 
of the manufacturers of this country. The loss to the Exchequer 
thus created, for the advantage of exporters of manufactured goods 
and to the benefit of wine-drinkers, has been made good at the 
expense of the general public. The manipulation of the tariff for 
the advantage of a particular class is in principle not far removed 
from the export bounty system; moreover, revenue which is mani- 
pulated in order to obtain concessions from foreign Powers can no 
longer be said to be levied for revenue purposes only. It becomes 
from that moment a retaliatory duty. The wine duties since 1861 
have been the measure of our retaliation, and the negotiations with 
the wine-producing countries have been conducted upon the basis of 
further reducing our wine duties provided fair tariff equivalents were 
offered by those countries. These negotiations having been unsuc- 
cessful, the wine duties have not been reduced; nor have they been 
raised, it may be objected, which would have been the case if they 
were used as a measure of retaliation. The offer to reduce them for 
a consideration sufficiently proves my argument, that they have not 
been raised is owing—(Ist) inasmuch as it may be held that, irre- 
spective of commercial treaty considerations, and in the absence of 
any bribe from foreign Powers to reduce them, the existing rate is 
the best that can be devised ; and (2ndly) because France will not 
engage to continue to this country the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, on the ground that such a course would enable us to alter our 
wine duties, now so favourable to French wines, without giving that 
country the power of retaliating. That a Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer should devote one eye only to the British taxpayer and fix 
the other on foreign Powers is, I think, open to objection. 

The question, however, is, whether wine does or does not. contribute 
its fair share to the fiscal necessities of the country, and whether, if 
it does not, it is desirable for purposes other than fiscal to maintain 
the wine duties at an abnormal rate. The principal articles liable to 
duty on importation are tea, coffee, tobacco, spirits, and wine, and if 
we compare the import value of these articles with the duty charge- 
able on them we shall find that the duty on— 


Tea is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of about 55' per cent. 


Coffee 99 9 - 20 % 
Tobacco o a Pe 500 ” 
Spirits aa ‘i a 400 ol 
Wine (under 26 degrees proof) from 3 to 15 i 

42 12 to 45 av 


It will be seen that the value of wines under 26 degrees of strength 
is greater than that of wines under 42 degrees, and that they are 
charged with a lower rate of duty ad valorem; that tea is charged 
ad valorem from 40 to 52 per cent. higher than wine under 26 degrees, 
and from 10 to 43 per cent. higher than wine under 42 degrees. But 
the most glaring anomaly in the British tariff is to be found in the 
comparison of the wine and spirit duties. These articles are both 
stimulants, but if the stimulant be taken in its most luxurious form, 
i.e. wine, the ad valorem duty is from 3 to 50 per cent.; but if an 
equivalent quantity of pure spirit, brought up to an equal liquid 
quantity by the addition of water, be consumed, the ad valorem duty 
cannot be reckoned at less than 400 per cent. 

I have not adduced these facts with a view to recommend the 
adoption of a scale of ad valorem duties. However just in theory, 
ad valorem duties are in practice most difficult to collect fairly ; 
moreover, to assess wines ad valorem would be out of keeping with 
the principles of the British tariff, which charges all articles with a 
fixed rate of duty. If we adopted this principle in the case of wine, 
we should, to be consistent, also do so in the case of other articles. 
Tea, for instance, might require no less than twenty-six different 
ratings, or, if grouped, six or seven. If we discard the principle of 
assessment of duty according to value on account of the difficulties 
inherent to that system some other basis must be found. That wine 
is not sufficiently taxed is, I think, clear. The best and most equit- 
able course would probably be to assess wines according to the 
quantity of spirit contained in them. There does not appear to be 
any sufficient reason for taxing spirit produced by the process of 
fermentation more favourably than spirit produced by the process of 

(1) These figures represent the truth approximately only; for instance, the ad valorem 


duty on fine cognac does not exceed 83 per cent. ; on the other hand, on certain classes 
of spirits it exceeds 600 per cent. 
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distillation. Barley and grapes are both free of duty, and why 
should spirit generated from one of these articles when consumed 
in wine be treated with exceptional favour ? 

By a return furnished to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1879, it appears that the bulk of the wines imported 
at the ls. duty are of a strength of from 17 to 18 degrees proof, and 
of wines at the 2s. 6d. duty of from 35 to 39 degrees proof. For 
purposes of convenience it would be advisable to maintain, as now, 
two rates only. An alcoholic scale per degree would be more logical, 
but considering the strength at which the great bulk of the wines are 
imported it would serve no useful purpose. On the contrary, such 
assessment would, I think, be at variance with sound economic 
policy, inasmuch as it would have a tendency to interfere with the 
natural course of trade, by causing wines to be imported at a lower 
strength than would be required to place them in the market in the 
most favourable condition; in other words, a tax which should fall 
upon the consumer only would indirectly strike at the manufacture 
also. The same objection applies, but in a less degree, to a sugges- 
tion which has from time to time been made to charge a higher 
duty on wine in bottle, which, if adopted, might cause some wines 
which can be best imported in bottles to be sent in casks. 

Upon the principle suggested the wine duties would be as follows:— 

Wine under 26 deg. the spirit duty on 17 deg. proof spirit = 1 ‘9 the gal. 

99 42 ‘i oa 37 - ‘ “A 

The additional yield to the revenue by the adoption of this scale of 
duties may be estimated at about £750,000. No additional expense 
would be incurred in the collection of this sum, while, on the other 
hand, it would nearly, if not quite, defray the expenditure for the 
collection of the revenue derived from customs. The latter con- 
sideration is outside the scope of my argument, but it may not be out 
of place here to point out that in 1859, previously to the abolition of 
the ad valorem duties on manufactured goods and the reduction of 
the wine duties, the cost for the collection of revenue by the Customs 
department was at the rate of £3 8s. 9d. per cent., and that in 1881 
it was £3 12s. 5d. per cent. 

It is obvious that the remission or reduction of Customs duties 
must increase the ratio of the cost of collection. So long as high 
duties are levied on certain articles it is necessary that all vessels 
entering British ports, whether laden with free cargoes or goods liable 
to duty, should be guarded, and at some ports, where there is a large 
trade in free goods, the charge for collection is necessarily very high 
as compared with the receipts. It follows that the Customs duties 
which it is considered desirable to retain should be as productive as 
possible if the expense of collection is to be economical. 
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Irrespective, however, of the fiscal considerations above referred 
to, I think it has been shown that wine does not contribute its fair 
share to the taxation of the country. The advantages of replenishing 
the revenue by £750,000 a year free of cost are obvious, but it can 
hardly be expected that even so great an inducement will have much 
weight so long as the wine duties are made to serve the purpose of 
greasing the wheels of commercial treaties. 

Upon this point it may be observed that great results were 
expected to follow from the treaty with France in 1860, but that 
these expectations have not been fulfilled. The extension of the 
British trade with France was in a great measure the result of the 
remission of Customs duties in this country, which could have been 
effected without having recourse to the cumbrous process of negotiat- 
ing with a foreign power, and without the disadvantage of having 
formally to become parties to a highly protected tariff in France. 
In 1860 it was thought that the treaty with France was the inaugu- 
ration of the principle of free trade in continental countries. In 
1885 we are disabused of this idea. Free trade is best enforced by 
adhering to free trade principles. Commercial treaties are a de- 
parture from these principles, and consequently cannot be expected 
to advance the cause of free trade. 

Commercial treaties are, I think, to be deprecated on every ground, 
even on moral grounds; in their essence they contain the suggestio 
Jaisi, inasmuch as the only justification for any international treaty 
is in order to effect by co-operation something which such State can- 
not do by itself, such as suppression of the slave trade in the high 
seas; but a commercial treaty having for its object the mutual re- 
duction of import duties implies the necessity for co-operation when 
such is not the case. It may be alleged that the reductions of duty 
effected in France in 1860 could not have been arrived at without a 
commercial treaty ; if so, so much the worse from a free trade point 
of view, as it only emphasizes the fact that the tariffs agreed to were 
based upon the principle of equivalents, instead of being the outcome 
of sound economic considerations. 

Of course, it is easy to be wise after the event; but the circum- 
stances under which the treaty of 1860 was entered into were unfor- 
tunate, and ill-calculated to promote the cause of free trade. The 
treaty was negotiated with Napoleon the Third, and as he was the 
elect of the French people it would be unfair to blame this country 
for having recognised and availed itself of the unlimited power with 
which France had entrusted him. Nevertheless it is certain, as sub- 
sequent events have proved, that the treaty was carried over the 
heads of the French people. That they were benefited by the re- 
ductions effected in their tariff no free trader doubts, but perhaps 
France does not care to play the part of Le médecin malgré lui. 
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Les forces majeures are not likely to promote conversion. To drag 
a drunkard under the pump and pump on him may make him sober 
enough for the moment, but it is hardly a process calculated to con- 
vince him that there is nothing so nice as water, or to make him per- 
manently mend his ways. Napoleon the Third, with the assistance 
of Mr. Cobden, forced free trade upon France, with the result that 
might have been anticipated. The dose was homeopathic in quan- 
tity, but, even so, the manner in which it was administered made it 
seem larger than it was, and gave it an ill flavour. 

The Anglo-French treaty was followed by other international 
treaties, and the attention of eminent statesmen, politicians, and 
experts in economic science was thus specially directed to the ques- 
tion of free trade; and I think it is certain that truer views of the 
principles of trade are now more generally held by those classes 
than formerly. These treaties, moreover, have excited very angry 
feelings among those persons whose interests were attacked, a result 
which, however much to be deprecated from a diplomatic point of 
view, has its advantages. Opposition acts in aid of evolution in 
economic science, and, by helping the exposition of a good cause, 
tends to secure the survival of the fittest. Bastiat could not have 
rendered the services he did to the cause of free trade by his 
‘“‘Sophismes Economiques,” indeed he could not have written ‘“ Les 
Petits Pamphlets,” if the fallacies which he refutes with so much 
spirit and wit had been wanting. 

Such remote and empirical advantages do not, however, justify the 
manipulation of our tariff for the benefit of certain classes of the 
community, more especially when the fiscal arrangements resulting 
therefrom are such as favour an article of consumption which can 
best bear taxation, and from which a large additional revenue can be 
derived free of cost of collection. The proposal that wine should be 
charged with the spirit duty on the quantity of spirit contained 
therein suggests the question whether beer should not also be 
charged upon the same principle. The duty on foreign spirits is 
10s. 4d. per proof gallon, and on British spirits 10s., which, however, 
must be reckoned as equivalent to the duty of 10s. 4d. on foreign 
spirits in consequence of the disabilities attaching to the British dis- 
tiller on account of excise restrictions ; and the rate of duty on beer, 
if that article were assessed according to alcoholic strength, is esti- 
mated as equivalent to 1s. 5d. the proof gallon only; on wine it 
averages about 6s. It follows that the beer-drinker pays much less 
on the spirit he consumes than the spirit or wine drinker. 

From a statement handed in by one of the witnesses examined by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on wine duties in 
1879, and annexed to the report of the Committee, it appears that 
the total quantity of spirit consumed per head of the population 
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in alcoholic drinks, i.e. wine, beer, and spirits, was in the year 


1876-7— 


In England . ° ° 4°72 proof gallons. 
In Scotland . ‘ ‘i 3°64 et 
In Ireland . ; : 2°49 


” 


And that the amount paid per proof gallon of aleohol was— 


se. 4. 
In England 3 10 
In Scotland 7 1 
In Ireland 6 7} 


It appears that the consumption of spirit per head of the popula- 
tion is much greater in England than in Scotland or Ireland, but 
that the amount paid in England per proof gallon of spirit is much 
less; this result is accounted for by the very large consumption of 
beer in England. 

Although spirit is so lightly taxed when consumed in beer, it must 
be borne in mind that in beer it is much diluted, and that beer par- 
takes of the character of food. Wine and spirits, in however small 
quantities taken, are consumed almost entirely for their stimulating 
properties. 

In the face of the familiar anathema on those who should attempt 
to rob a poor man of his beer, I should hesitate to recommend an 
increase of duty on beer. Nevertheless as from an economic point 
of view it is important to keep down the percentage expense of 
collection of revenue, and as this can only be done effectively by 
making those duties which it is desirable to retain, very productive, 
the duty on beer might perhaps with advantage be slightly increased, 
provided it did not lead to the adulteration of beer in order to bring 
down the price to the consumer, as nearly as possible, to that at which 
it is supplied at the existing rate of duty. There is some ground for 
believing that in consequence of the high rate of duty on spirits, 
it is found necessary in order to bring the price of spirits within the 
reach of large classes of spirit-drinkers, to resort extensively to adul- 
teration and the sale of new or immatured spirit ; and the high duty 
on spirit has not, as many people hoped and expected, diminished the 
number of drunkards; the effect has been rather to make those who 
drink nowadays mad drunk instead of only jolly drunk as of yore. 
In discussing the question of the incidence of duty on wine, spirits, 
and beer I have confined myself to considerations based upon what I 
hold to be sound economic principle ; whether this principle can or 
should be strictly adhered to involves political and diplomatic con- 
siderations outside the scope of economic inquiry. 


F. G. WaA.po.te. 
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therefrom are such as favour an article of consumption which can 
best bear taxation, and from which a large additional revenue can be 
derived free of cost of collection. The proposal that wine should be 
charged with the spirit duty on the quantity of spirit contained 
therein suggests the question whether beer should not also be 
charged upon the same principle. The duty on foreign spirits is 
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mated as equivalent to 1s. 5d. the proof gallon only; on wine it 
averages about 6s. It follows that the beer-drinker pays much less 
on the spirit he consumes than the spirit or wine drinker. 

From a statement handed in by one of the witnesses examined by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on wine duties in 
1879, and annexed to the report of the Committee, it appears that 
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that the amount paid in England per proof gallon of spirit is much 
less; this result is accounted for by the very large consumption of 
beer in England. 

Although spirit is so lightly taxed when consumed in beer, it must 
be borne in mind that in beer it is much diluted, and that beer par- 
takes of the character of food. Wine and spirits, in however small 
quantities taken, are consumed almost entirely for their stimulating 
properties. 

In the face of the familiar anathema on those who should attempt 
to rob a poor man of his beer, I should hesitate to recommend an 
increase of duty on beer. Nevertheless as from an economic point 
of view it is important to keep down the percentage expense of 
collection of revenue, and as this can only be done effectively by 
making those duties which it is desirable to retain, very productive, 
the duty on beer might perhaps with advantage be slightly increased, 
provided it did not lead to the adulteration of beer in order to bring 
down the price to the consumer, as nearly as possible, to that at which 
it is supplied at the existing rate of duty. There is some ground for 
believing that in consequence of the high rate of duty on spirits, 
it is found necessary in order to bring the price of spirits within the 
reach of large classes of spirit-drinkers, to resort extensively to adul- 
teration and the sale of new or immatured spirit ; and the high duty 
on spirit has not, as many people hoped and expected, diminished the 
number of drunkards; the effect has been rather to make those who 
drink nowadays mad drunk instead of only jolly drunk as of yore. 
In discussing the question of the incidence of duty on wine, spirits, 
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TWO DAYS IN THE BRIXWORTH UNION. 


In reviewing the magazine articles of March the Pali Mail Gazette 
said that some deduction must be made from my arguments in 
favour of country houses on the score of a subsequent article in 
the Fortnightly by Mr. Bury. This, if it did not impose upon me 
the obligation of inquiring into the statements in that article, at least 
gave me a locus standi for doing so. The Report which he quoted 
disclosed a lamentable state of things; the detailed account of over- 
crowding appeared to be true—and, as I afterwards ascertained, it 
was true—and at least thirteen country gentlemen were blamed 
or made responsible for the state of things described in the Report. 
I waited many days, expecting to see some reply to this article in 
the London newspapers. None appeared, and I was perplexed as to 
the cause—whether each of the thirteen accused was leaving it to the 
others to justify themselves, or whether this district was the original 
seat of Don’t Care, who came to be hanged, for the report of the 
Commission of the sanitary authority was too circumstantial to be 
disregarded. 

In his comments on this state of things, which he says is as bad in 
four other villages of the union, he tells the reader that “ this village 
is an ordinary country village, with a squire and parson, and the 
usual charitable appliances ; an open parish, but the land comprised 
in the parochial area is in the hands of two landlords. It has a hall 
of its own, is surrounded by large estates, and is within sight of two, 
if not three, country houses. The country gentleman,” he says, 
“hates cottage property: it spoils the view, it heads the fox, it 
creates responsibilities, and it doesn’t pay. . . . Hence the tempta- 
tion to small tradesmen and others to run up miserable tenements 
unfit for human habitation. But why blame the country gentleman ? 
Is it not lawful for him to do what he will with hisown?” .... 
“There are no less than ‘thirteen country gentlemen ex-officio 
members of the sanitary authority of the district referred to, but not 
one of them attends its meetings.” After some paragraphs dis- 
paraging to the capacity of country magistrates, he asks why the 
country gentleman should not buy up some miserable row of tene- 
ments in the next village, and convert it into dwellings capable of 
being made into homes ? 

Mr. Bury then asks if he shall be accused of being severe. His 
feeling is rather of regret and sorrow at powers running to waste, 
“at people who neglect their administrative duties, .. . . of whom 
there are, of course, notable exceptions, but unless his experience be 
peculiar, they are few and far between.’’ Throughout these observa- 
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tions the country gentlemen of the district are blamed for failure as 
to their moral responsibilities rather than for any breach of legal 
duty, but the indictment is very severe. Mr. Bury also, in more 
than one place, indicates that he would have his observations to 
apply to every district in the country. This is sufficient to prove to 
those who know the country how much he has exaggerated, and 
expose him to the suspicion of having written for political purposes, 
and of having become the cat’s-paw of others more consistent than 
himself. Having ascertained the locality referred to in Mr. Bury’s 
article, I went to Harlestone, near Northampton, arriving there one 
afternoon at half-past one. I called upon Mr. Bury, and found that 
he was away, but would return next day. I then walked on through 
Althorp Park to East Haddon, returning by Holdenby. The follow- 
ing day I walked to Spratton, and again to Holdenby. I saw Mr. 
Bury and told him what had brought me there, and that I had come 
on account of what I thought a mischievous article, and which those 
who are acquainted with the district will think was misplaced. 

Sir Herewald Wake wrote a letter to the Northampton Mercury 
in reply to Mr. Bury’s article. This letter is much too long asa 
letter, extending to nearly eight pages of this Review. Out of his 
personal experience he has been able to give evidence against most 
of Mr. Bury’s insinuations as to the shortcomings of country gentlemen 
for not knowing their poorer neighbours, not poking their noses into 
the cottages not owned by themselves, and not attending the meetings 
of Boards of Guardians. He has exposed the unreasonableness of Mr. 
Bury’s complaint against the occupants of the hunting-boxes, who 
bring money into the parish, and who are not expected, and would 
not be allowed, to meddle with local affairs; and the shortcomings of 
Mr. Bury himself, whose duty it is to represent cases of distress in a 
suitable manner in wealthy quarters, instead of rushing into print. 
Besides these cases of suggestio falsi, he also comments on the 
cases of suppressio veri of which Mr. Bury has been guilty, in not 
mentioning the new cottages built in his neighbourhood, when he 
pretends that the squires restrict the population of the parish ; and 
in not quoting a case he knew of where the squires and ladies com- 
bined to give a good education to the clever son of a gardener near 
Northampton, who has now a salary of over £1,000 a year as prin- 
cipal of an educational institution in the colonies, whilst he is seeking 
to persuade labourers that squires and farmers are not their friends. 
My own experience agrees with that given by Sir Herewald Wake as 
to the number of labourers employed by country gentlemen who are 
too aged to get work from farmers, and as to the number of labourers 
who are kept out of the workhouse by assistance or having their 
house-rent allowed them. 

I will endeavour to describe the district designated in March as 
one of “ Squires, Spires, and Mires.”” Most parts of England that I 
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am familiar with are more picturesque, and better provided with 
hedgerow trees to shelter the fields and the cattle, but the cleanness 
of the farming, the good state of the fences, the excellence of the 
roads with their neat footpaths, give to this part of the country a 
greater appearance of prosperity and of being well cared for than I 
have been lately accustomed to see. Three of the country houses 
are not at present inhabited. I heard general regrets at Lord 
Spencer’s four years’ absence from Althorp Park, but I could notice 
no sign of the absence of the owner by any diminution of care and 
tidiness in the park, where I admired a fine drove of Herefordshire 
oxen, and at another country house found that the example of 
Althorp Park of importing these cattle had been followed. All the 
churches and schools that I saw were in the best state of repair ; 
most of the churches looked as if they had lately been restored; the 
school at East Haddon has been rebuilt and enlarged by the squire, 
and has so handsome a mullioned window that I thought it could 
only have been built by a School Board. 

I have heard much of what was done by the late Duke of Bedford 
in the way of improving his cottages, but not having seen them, 
doubt if they can surpass those erected by Lord Spencer on the road 
between Brampton and Chapel Brampton. There were so many 
in blocks of two and three, with almshouses, that I lost count of 
them. Those nearest to the church of Brampton, erected in 1860, 
were of stone, more like villas than cottages, the flower gardens 
in front of them more like those of villas than ordinary cottage 
gardens—so much so that I asked whether the Althorp Park gardeners 
did not attend to them, and was told, No, that it was the result 
of prizes given to encourage good gardening. Farther on the 
cottages were of brick, and had been built about nine years ago. 
All have good gardens and are at moderate rents. I happened to 
ask at what I believe was the only one held under a farmer, and 
was told £5. Near to these the road is lined by some very bushy 
Scotch firs of about thirty or forty years’ growth, a kind of tree 
which will not make the roads damp, and which gives better shelter 
than other trees. An irreverent farmer wished the wind would 
blow down the whole lot of them, and I did my best to convince him 
of their utility as well as of their beauty. He complained that the 
farmers about there had killed the land by ploughing flat, instead of 
adhering to the old ridges and furrows, or butts, as they are also 
called, which, he said, drained the land so much better. This may 
be so if the land is heavy, but the ridges have disappeared before the 
exigencies of mowing and reaping machines. The London and 
North-Western Railway Company have done here what they had not 
done at first on their older lines, and have built in this district about 
ten very good and substantial cottages with gardens attached to 
them, close to the line, which is a great convenience to the plate- 
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layers and porters.’ Outside of East Haddon Lord Clifden has 
built two very good cottages since he recently came of age ; and at 
Holdenby I saw a new school and a village of twenty-four cottages 
on his property. Six of these were erected seven years ago, and the 
rest have been thoroughly repaired; they form three sides of a 
square, in the midst of which are gardens for each cottage of twenty 
perches, or one-eighth of an acre. Each, though they are not all of 
the same size, are let at one shilling a week. 

Besides these, Lord Clifden owns in Naseby, in the Brixworth 
Union, about seventy cottages, as to which I have received the 
following information from his agent. Of these cottages in Naseby 
forty-eight are new and twenty-two old; sixteen of these, in blocks 
of four, cost £480 for each block, and are let to widows and old people 
at 30s. a year; whilst thirty-two cottages, built in pairs, cost £350 
per pair, and are let to large families at £3 a year. The works at 
Naseby were begun by the late Viscount, and continued up to the 
present time by his trustees, whilst the Holdenby cottages, school, 
and general remodelling in the village, was done by the trustees 
named by the late Viscount, Lady Clifden and Lord Spencer taking a 
lively interest in the same. 

The school at Holdenby cost £1,000; the six new cottages cost 
£1,350, and are let at 52s. a year; the remodelling of the old cottages 
cost considerably more than the building of new ones. Nearly all 
the new cottages contain three bedrooms, except the very small ones, 
which have two. The pair of cottages at East Haddon cost £500. 
I’arm-houses appeared to be everywhere in good condition, as far as 
I saw, for I had no reason on this occasion to pay any attention to 
that branch of the subject. I saw a man working on the roads who 
had lost a hand. I asked him if it had been done by a machine. 
Yes, by a chaff-cutting machine. He was getting 10s. a week, which 
is fully as much as the post-office usually gives to persons partly 
incapacitated from work. 


(1) I am indebted to the courtesy of the secretary of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for the following figures, showing what that company has done 
towards the increase of cottage accommodation. They have erected, in round numbers, 
3,000 cottages for station-masters, porters, and platelayers, exclusive of such places as 
Crewe, Wolverton, and Earlestown, where the company employ large numbers of 
workmen ; but a few instances are included where the residences are combined with the 
station buildings. 

I may perhaps be allowed here to supply an omission of an observation I wished to 
have made in the March number of this Review, with respect to the great service 
rendered to the civilisation of Ireland and to the United Kingdom by the London and 
North-Western Company’s station at North Wall, and its lines connecting that station 
with the Galway and Limerick lines. These not only shorten the journey, but allow 
of the harvestmen reaching England without having to enter Dublin or to waste their 
time and money there. It would be a further benefit to the Irish traffic if the London 
and North-Western Company could obtain running powers to Galway and Limerick, 
and if the Great Western Company would imitate the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and improve the communication between its steamboats and the 
Waterford I'ne. 
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I now come to the “ mires ;” the cottages mentioned in the report are 
at East Haddon. I was taken to see two of them, No. 6 and No. 10 
of the report. I heard there and elsewhere that nothing had been 
done by the sanitary authority ; but the grown-up daughter in No. 6 
had gone into service, and the son had gone altogether away to a 
farm. In No. 10 the overcrowding was slightly diminished ; the bed- 
ridden old woman occupied the one room down-stairs, and three men 
and a boy occupied the room up-stairs; there was also a woman with 
two children to attend on the old woman, who, they said, did not 
sleep there. The rent of this hovel was 15s. 6d. a quarter, or 62s. a 
year. Overcrowded or not, both these cottages were too bad to be 
left standing. One of these was one of nine cottages belonging to a 
man who lives at Weedon; the other was one of ten belonging to a 
man of Northampton, who is a gardener. All these require rebuild- 
ing. At Spratton I saw a great many bad cottages, with one bedroom 
only. Some of these belonged to small people in the village; others 
belonged to the people who lived in them, and who had originally 
been squatters on the waste. The owner of one of these had lately 
died, and the plasterers were at work repairing it for his son; but 
do what they might, it would always be a very miserable hovel. There 
was one of these houses that I was cautioned not to approach too 
nearly, as it was much overcrowded, and the people were said to have 
been much irritated by the visit of a policeman, and would probably 
resent any attempt at further inquiries. I did not attempt to see 
the other two or three villages in the union in which Mr. Bury 
says the cottages are equally bad. What I saw satisfied me of the 
truth of Mr. Bury’s facts, of the incorrectness of his deductions, and 
of the unpractical nature of his method ; and whatever his article 
may do, that the facts of the Squires, Spires, and Mires (the Pal/ Mali 
Gazette notwithstanding) support, instead of disposing of the views 
I had put forward in March, and that there can be no comparison 
between cottages on Lord Spencer’s and Lord Clifden’s property 
and the freehold cottages at Spratton. 

Now that I have seen Althorp Park and the surrounding coun- 
try, I can well imagine the indignation which Lord Spencer would 
feel if he were to hear that any one thought that Mr. Bury’s cen- 
sures had been applied to him. Yet Mr. Bury has not scrupled to 
run this risk by allowing those who know nothing of what Lord 
Spencer has done for the poor on his property, but who might hear 
that he was the principal landowner in the district, to imagine that 
he was one of those at whom his accusations were aimed. Perhaps 
the flourishing state of the district accounts for the indifference 
shown to Mr. Bury’s article. There are others also who as little 
deserve it, but who are more directly involved in this indictment of 
thirteen persons, who have not done that which it was the duty of 
Mr. Bury to do, as chairman of the Brixworth Board of Guardians 
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(and consequently, as such, chairman of the sanitary authority), and 
as the person most thoroughly informed of the overcrowding in East 
Haddon. When the Chinaman sets fire to his house to roast his pig, 
we say he is a wasteful incendiary, but at least he obtains his object. 
Mr. Bury has done his best to inflame a whole union, and has not 
attained his object, for the overcrowding subsists in a great degree, 
and the local sanitary authority had done nothing to diminish it two 
months and a half after the publication of the article. 

The chairman of the Brixworth Board of Guardians ought to 
have seen that the sanitary authority, commonly called the nuisance 
inspector, did his duty in respect to these houses; and if the owners 
appealed to the magistrates, and had been upheld by them, he should 
then, under the circumstances set forth in the report, have invoked 
the intervention of the Local Government Office. But it does not 
appear that the initial stage of action by the nuisance inspector was 
ever arrived at. I inquired where he was, and was told at Ravens- 
thorpe, and that he was paid £5 a year with the intention that he 
should do nothing. My nuisance inspector gets £200 a year; and 
from his care in isolating and disinfecting cases of small-pox and 
scarlet fever, many people are satisfied that he has well earned it. 
Mr. Bury blames the country gentlemen of his neighbourhood for 
not having bought up these unwholesome hovels in East Haddon, to 
convert them into dwellings capable of being made into homes; but 
besides that there are many of his school who are equally ready to 
blame those who buy up small freeholds, it is not proved that the 
owners of these tenements were willing to sell them ; and those who 
might wish to convert such hovels into wholesome cottages might 
justly fear being accused of oppression if they set the nuisance 
inspector to compel their being demolished and rebuilt or sold. 

Perhaps the reason why the Brixworth sanitary authority and their 
chairman have failed to attempt to remedy the evils that they could 
report upon, is to be found in the comparative poverty of the owners. 
They perhaps shrunk from putting pressure on these men because 
they had no public opinion to back them, as they would have had in 
case these hovels had been owned by any person of wealth or reputa- 
tion ; moreover the law allows the sanitary authority to execute work 
itself which is not done by the owner when he is ordered to do it, and 
then to make him pay for it; and they may have feared that this 
they would be unable to do. But there is nothing in the state of 
East Haddon and the other peccant tenements in Brixworth Union, 
to justify the broadcast wholesale denunciations by Mr. Bury, nor 
his silence as to the good that has been done to which he ought to 
have rendered justice. With regard to the examples already quoted 
of Mr. Bury’s method of how not todo it, the question might be 
put to him why he did not call the attention of the persons he 
has accused to the article which he published in March, or send 
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them a copy of it. One of the land-owners chiefly concerned with 
East Haddon, and who is erroneously stated to be monarch of all 
he surveys, did not hear of Mr. Bury’s article till nearly three 
months after its publication. If the object of the article was to 
remedy an evil, surely it should have been brought to the notice 
of those who might contribute largely to the object it professed to 
have in view. 

Mr. Bury boasts of what he did twelve years ago in the way of 
restricting out-door relief, and of the opposition which he met with. 
Those who opposed him feel that it was due to the charitable assist- 
ance organised by them that the refusal of out-door relief did not 
amount to bloodguiltiness. Mr. Bury, I understand, took part in 
these charities himself; this was a praiseworthy inconsistency and 
departure from the theory he lays down. There is not the same 
explanation of the inconsistency with which he finds fault with close 
villages, and in the same article blames the two landowners of East 
Haddon for not having converted that open village into a close one. 
With Brampton almost at his door, it is difficult to understand Mr. 
Bury’s dislike for a close village ; indeed, in order to justify it, he is 
obliged to mix up the past with the present, and to speak of bygone 
removals of cottages, the motive for which disappeared with the 
Union Chargeability Act of 1865. The fact that many of the best 
cottages in Brampton were erected in 1860, before the passing of 
that Act—and Brampton is not a solitary instance—might have 
diminished the severity of Mr. Bury’s censures in this respect, and his 
sweeping assertion that ‘the country gentleman hates cottage pro- 
perty,” an assertion directly contradicted by the facts within a mile 
of Harlestone Rectory. It is, however, of little use for the land- 
owners to endeavour to improve the sanitary condition of villages 
such as East Haddon and Spratton so long as small owners are able 
“‘ to run up miserable tenements unfit for human habitation,” and to 
allow them to be overcrowded unchecked by the sanitary authority 
of which Mr. Bury is the chairman, and thus produce nests for fever 
and excuses for Mr. Bury’s diatribes against country gentlemen and 
clergymen. The facts of East Haddon and Spratton when inquired 
into seem to prove that the chairman of the Brixworth Board of 
Guardians is principally responsible for the continuation of evils 
arising from small and impecunious ownership. 

Mr. Bury says, page 366, “The parson who establishes a co- 
operative store ina country village has done more for his parish than 
if he had spent all his living in ‘charity,’ so-called.” Then why did 
he not mention the fact that there is a flourishing co-operative store in 
East Haddon? Did he not knowit? or was he silent as to this because 
it would show either that the squire and parson had attended to one 
of what he considers their duties; or else that the labourers, having 
set one up and managing it for themselves, would disprove his asser- 
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tions of their being in leading-strings and of having no independence. 
Coal and clothing clubs are, however, schools of thrift and induce- 
ments to provident economy as much as co-operative stores. 

One of the chief of Mr. Bury’s accusations against the magistrates 
of the Brixworth Union is that they do not attend meetings of the 
Board of Guardians. I have been informed, but have not had time 
or the means for verifying the whole of this information, that not 
only Petty Sessions, but the meetings of the committees of the county 
lunatic asylum, the prison, the infirmary, the agricultural chamber, 
and several other institutions take place on the same day, very 
often, that the Guardians meet. The former committees are con- 
ducted principally, some entirely, by magistrates. If this is so, 
as Brixworth and Northampton are six miles apart, the chairman of 
the Board of Guardians, by not altering their day of meeting, would 
seem to have provided for preventing the magistrates from attending 
their meetings. With regard to the non-attendance of magistrates 
at the sanitary committees, it is better that the ex-officio members 
should not attend, since they could not act in any case brought before 
them, and coming from a committee which they had attended per- 
sonally. Whilst I was on the spot I wrote to the Local Government 
Office to call their attention to the report, and to ask if a copy had 
been transmitted to them, and to ask them to cause the local sanitary 
authority to take action upon it. I also commenced a correspond- 
ence with the two landowners at East Haddon, with a view to induce 
one or other of them to purchase and rebuild the hovels when con- 
demned. In answer to a letter of the Local Government Board of 
May 21st, the Brixworth Rural Sanitary Authority replied that they 
“are not in a position to forward a copy of the report made to them, 
as that document, which was drawn up and taken charge of by the 
Chairman, has been mislaid.” The occurrence took place nearly three 
years ago, and all traces of the fever have long since disappeared. 
Mr. Bury says in his article the report was made “a few months 
ago;”’ its only use appears to have been to furnish a page for his 
article. Mr. Bury not only blames charitable endowments, but he 
also speaks of “charity which emanates from the Hall—that doubtful 
good at all times, that unmitigated evil often.” 

The charitable appliances mentioned in regard to East Haddon 
consist of an endowment of £10 a year for educational purposes, 
which is used to give two shillings to every child that passes com- 
pletely. When Mr. Bury is not satisfied with blaming endowments, 
which if injudiciously distributed are not to be distinguished from 
out-door relief, and carry no benefit of personal recognition, but also 
blames the gifts of coal or clothing from the Hall at Christmas time, 
when they are most needed, and when they are as acceptable as a 
hare and a brace of birds, which he allows do no injury to the giver 
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or the receiver, then his article’ not only attempts to dry up the 
fountains of charity and good-feeling, but it is written in direct 
opposition both to revealed and to natural religion. This is proved by 
the fact that feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, or the not 
doing so, form the basis of the final sentence at the judgment of the 
whole human race, a large portion of which would have to be judged 
by the natural law. If any one should dispute this I refer him to the 
commentaries of the Rev. Albert Barnes and Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
to the last chapter of the Abbé Lamennais’ “ Essay on Religious 
Indifference.” 

Mr. Bury complains of the non-attendance of magistrates at the 
Board of Guardians; but it is said that two of them have ceased to 
attend because they disapproved and could not overcome the harsh- 
ness with which the Brixworth Guardians restrict out-door relief. 
Others of Mr. Bury’s opponents in the Brixworth Union complain 
that his administration of out-door relief infringes on the rights of 
the poor. It is evident from two sermons preached at Harleston, in 
1882, on Charity, and printed at Northampton, that Mr. Bury con- 
founds the constitutional right of every man not to starve with 
charity. He says, “We think it charity to give them ‘ parish 
relief,’ as it is called—a miserable pittance provided out of other 
people’s pockets.” Those who are maintained by the rates know 
perfectly well that parish relief is not charity, and the ratepayers 
know equally well that out-door and in-door relief are only matters 
of administration, but which should be swayed by kindly feelings. 
What is thought of the action of the Brixworth Union may be ex- 
pressed as well, and without the appearance of personality, by the 
following passage from Lamennais, printed at Paris in 1818 :— 

‘* When Christianity grows feeble in a nation, immediately it is seen that 
that nation, embarrassed by misery, conspires aguinst those who suffer. A 
thousand pretexts are invented for exemption from succouring them. To give 
alms to a beggar: that is to favour vagabondage and idleness. Is he hungry ? 
is he naked ? let him work. But heis anold man: atall ages there are means 
of occupation. It is a child: take care not to bring it up in idleness; it is not 
possible to struggle too early against vicious habits. She isa mother burdened 
with a numerous family : she says so, but is it true? Before giving her muni- 
ficently a few pence, inquiries should be made; the time for that is wanting. 
This other desires work, seeks for it, and finds none: perhaps he did not seek 
it in the right way : but it shall be looked into; and in the meantime nothing 
is given from fear of setting a bad example.” 

This controversy as to the more or less lenient administration of 
out-door relief dates from the beginning of poor laws, and is the 
natural result of the attempt to supplement charity by the action of 
the law, and of too strict adherence to legal formalities. It is usual 
to say that poor law was introduced in Queen Elizabeth’s reign in 
consequence of the abolition of the monasteries; but it is more pro- 


(1) I say his article in distinction from Mr. Bury; to take him at his word and to 
judge of him by his writing might be to do him an injustice. 
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bable that poor law relief became necessary owing to the pressure 
caused by standing armies, for a poor law administration very similar 
to ours was started by Charles V. in some of the northern provinces 
of Spain, and lasted for some years. By his orders a discussion took 
place on its administration between Las Casas, the famous Bishop of 
Chiapa, and Dr. Sepulveda, and was printed in black letter. One of 
the disputants defends and upholds the poor law ; the other finds fault 
with its forms and severity, and urges that before an overseer could 
see a poor wayfarer and give him the necessary certificate or order 
on the house, he might have time to starve. One of these disputants 
recommends the principle of a universal rate for the whole country, 
on the ground that God had made the rich lands of Castile to support 
the poorer lands of Asturias, and that in the same way if one country 
should suffer from famine it would be the duty of its neighbour to 
assist it. This work is not in the British Museum Library. 

Want of space does not permit the correction of all the inaccuracies 
in the article on Squires and Spires. Much in that article reminds 
one of the complaints of the Dervish in his dispute with Saady as to 
the qualities of the rich and the poor; and the decision of the Kadhy 
who had to settle their quarrel may not be out of place, and may 
induce the writer of that article to follow the Persian advice not to 
allow the steed of his eloquence to run away with him again :—“ The 
prince of rich men is he who compassionates the poor; and among 
the poor men, he is the best who depreciates the rich least.” 

As I have no authority or commission to reply to the second part 
of the article—that, dealing with country clergymen—I have asked 
a clerical friend, whom I will describe as “‘ An Anglesey Rector,” to 
undertake that task, and now append his remarks :— 

“Whatever grievance the agricultural labourer may still have, he 
has certainly no reason to complain of scarcity in the crop of cham- 
pions who aspire to the honourable distinction of being the advocates 
of his interests. The Fortnightly Review for March of the current 
year brings before the public a fresh addition to the list in the 
person of the Rev. W. Bury. In an article, the very title of which 
discloses somewhat of eccentricity, the writer’s animadversion on two 
respectable and responsible classes of the community would be really 
alarming, were they not found to be, on a little closer scrutiny, largely 
contradictory and mutually destructive. By the clumsy dodge of a 
verbal jugglery, which he manages by placing in juxtaposition three 
monosyllables which have scarcely anything in common but their 
termination, Mr. Bury evidently thinks that he has succeeded in 
throwing the responsibility of the ‘mires’ on the ‘squires’ and 
‘spires.’ But it is right to say, as it is some consolation to know, 
that his claims to speak in the name of the country clergyman are as 
groundless as his misrepresentations of the country gentleman are. 
Mr. Bury is really very hard to please. If the squire exercises 
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charity, it is bribery and corruption; if he neglects to do so, then he 
is guilty of selfishness and oppression, of squandering his money on 
luxuries, and of starving the poor. But whether he is generous, or 
churlish, or both, he is significantly warned that nothing can save his 
reputation for usefulness from becoming part of ancient history. But 
then the most formidable foe to the influence and usefulness of the 
country squire is the persistent hostility shown towards him by the 
school of writers of which Mr. Bury is a characteristic representative. 
Let the truth be told. The country squire’s power for good is 
dreaded, and, as far as they can, destroyed, by those democrats who 
‘trade upon the predatory instincts of mankind.’ Mr. Bury com- 
plains that the squires neglect their duties, warns them of an approach- 
ing Nemesis, and then virtuously exclaims, ‘ Duties may be avoided, 
penalties cannot.’ The more correct way of putting it would be, 
‘The squire must be frustrated from doing his duties in order that 
penalties may follow. His hands must be tied, in order that he may 
be punished.’ Such is the correct description of the democrat’s modus 
operandi. If the squire holds a less honourable position now than 
he once did, the diminution of his influence and usefulness is largely 
due to the calumnies of his democratic persecutors, who dread nothing 
worse than his popularity, and who labour for nothing more strenu- 
ously than for his downfall. Mr. Bury poses as a /audator temporis 
acti, a somewhat strange ro/é for him to play; but it answers an 
intelligible purpose: he belauds the ancestor in order to bespatter 
the descendant. I agree with him that the squires in past history 
have been our country’s defenders and emancipators, and beg to add 
that her disintegration and downfall is a foregone conclusion if the 
unscrupulous calumnies of a certain class of self-styled social reformers 
are ever to attain their object. 

“Tn his strictures on the ‘ spires,’ Mr. Bury distinctly encourages 
discontent amongst the agricultural labourers. I would suggest that 
the present is not the most opportune time, and that Mr. Bury, con- 
sidering the duties of his office, is not the proper person to publish 
such a sentence as the following: ‘ In some things it is to be wished 
that he (the labourer) were more discontented still.” Has Mr. Bury 
never preached upon or read the divinely inspired command, ‘ Be 
content with your wages’? It is obvious, though needless to 
remark, that the ‘ gospel’ of the democratic school is not only in- 
consistent with, but in direct contradiction to, that of the New 
Testament. 

“Mr. Bury complains that the clergy have tried to win the con- 
fidence of the agricultural labourer, with ‘only very imperfect 
success, especially of late years.’ The reason of this is not far to 
seek, though Mr. Bury compasses sea and land to discover it. The 
clergy, especially the country clergy, have, as a rule (though it is 
evident there are some notable exceptions), stood on the side of order 
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and contentment, and have in consequence had to pay ‘the penalties.’ 
The Liberationists, in close alliance with all the brood of democratic 
agitators, have done all in their power to foster prejudice against the 
Church and the clergyman. They have deluged the country with 
their tracts, and have sent forth paid lecturers to dissuade agricul- 
tural labourers from attending church. A systematic attempt on an 
extensive scale in recent years has been made in this direction, and 
with this object. Hence the unsuccessful attempt of the clergy, 
‘especially of late years,’ to win the confidence of the labouring 
classes. Hine illae lacrimae. Mr. Bury, if he cares, may discover 
the cause of perhaps the most serious complaint of his essay in the 
too successful efforts of his political allies, who are only applying his 
own principles and fighting with his own weapons. 

“Mr. Bury’s theory on almsgiving, if taken seriously, is totally 
subversive of all Scripture teaching on the subject. He seems to 
ignore such sayings as, ‘The poor shall not cease from the land,’ 
‘Blessed is the man that considereth the poor,’ &c. He treats them 
as exploded notions. The very existence of the poor is bad enough, 
but to relieve their necessities by gifts of charity seems perfectly 
abhorrent to Mr. Bury’s susceptibilities. ‘The astonishing thing 
is,’ Mr. Bury indignantly tells us, ‘that belief in them has lasted 
so long.’ But this astonishment will probably subside on reflecting 
that this belief had it all its own way till the appearance of the 
March number of the Fortnightly, or at all events had not till then 
to contend against the combined assault of the withering sarcasm, 
the righteous indignation, and the economic theories of a Mr. Bury. 
But now these charities are discovered to be ‘ unmitigated evils; ’ 
‘incentives to hypocrisy of the worst kind,’ &c. ‘ After centuries 
of trial, we can point to no real service they have done; in so far as 
there has been any effect at all, it has been of a demoralising nature.’ 
After centuries of trials and failures, it has been reserved for Mr. 
Bury to stumble upon a remedy, which is destined to allay all the 
miseries and remove all the burdens that oppress society, whilst it 
will give his name a place amongst the foremost social reformers of 
modern times. But his discovery has as yet just one little fault: it 
has not hitherto advanced beyond its negative state—‘ Thou shalt 
not give alms.’ ‘Till our economist has developed his theory, and 
reduced it into a positive maxim, some people will, I fear, be wicked 
enough to defend old ways by old arguments. He has given us an 
imperative command to halt ; I am afraid all of us will not have the 
reverence to wait till he gives the world his marching orders. One 
of the earliest and most frequently inculcated commands of practical 
religion—the one most universally obeyed in all ages—is, it seems 
after all, ‘of a demoralising nature.’ In the face of Mr. Bury’s 
daring assertion it is no wonder to find him confessing his inability 
to define such elementary terms as ‘poor’ and ‘charity,’ which 
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occur in the very alphabet of that gospel which he is commissioned 
to preach. We ask with some impatience, Is the mitigation of 
poverty an ‘unmitigated evil’? Are ‘clothing the naked’ and 
‘feeding the hungry’ incentives to hypocrisy ? Does not the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded often furnish an occasion to the clergyman of 
visiting a family to which he otherwise could have no admission ? 
Does not the fact that he cares for their temporal welfare and wants 
tend to inspire them with confidence in his spiritual ministrations ? 
Was it not thus that Christ, whose name occurs in Mr. Bury’s article, 
found access to the hearts of the people? Did He not work miracles 
on their bodies in order to find His way to their affection and to do 
good to their souls? Mr. Bury despises alms. Christ recommended, 
with Mr. Bury’s leave I would say commanded, and used them for 
higher purposes. One is tempted to say that Mr. Bury appears to 
know much more of the political economy of a certain school than of 
the practical duties of Christianity as they are taught and illustrated 
in the life and teaching of its Founder. While Mr. Bury surveys the 
world from the serene altitudes of the political economist, it is neces- 
sary to tell him that there is a considerable number of human beings 
actually suffering below him. Their need of relief is pressing and 
immediate. The strong denunciations of squires and spires may be 
true, but it holds out only a very remote, I almost said forlorn, hope 
for cleansing the mires. In the meantime, however, a number of 
human beings are in urgent distress. What is to be done? Mr. Bury 
takes to denouncing ; but a creed of denunciations is no gospel. The 
‘good time’ of the political economist may be on its way, but it is 
marching far too slowly for those who are perishing with cold or 
hunger, or both. Mr. Bury would abolish charity at all hazard, and 
at once ; it isan unmitigated evil, worse than mendicancy or starvation. 
Better starve any number of poor people than violate one jot of the 
Rev. Mr. Bury’s theories on political economy. Perish paupers, but 
let Mr. Bury’s ‘natural laws’ be preserved intact. One would like 
to suggest here, even at the risk of being considered old-fashioned, 
that the relief of suffering humanity might find a place on the cata- 
logue of ‘natural laws,’ but in these days we are making very rapid 
advances in the direction of the supernatural. 

“One of Mr. Bury’s objections to almsgiving is that he is afraid of 
engendering suspicion. But if he is not prepared to do anything ex- 
cept what is exempt from suspicion, it is to be feared that his course 
of duties will be narrowed even to a smaller compass than those of his 
imaginary squire. Right, and not popular suspicion, one would 
think, ought to be a clergyman’s rule of action, as well as everybody 
else’s. Although Mr. Bury animadverts somewhat severely on the 
moral timidity of the clergy, I cannot help remarking that he is no 
improvement on his brethren in this respect, except, indeed, in his 
denunciations of ‘squires and spires.’ Religion, and ministers of 
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religion, we are told by Mr. Bury, are beginning to be suspected. 
This is to be deplored ; but it is not to be wondered at when the wild 
doctrines of this article are publicly propounded by one in Mr. Bury’s 
position. That ministers of religion are suspected is, however, noth- 
ing new ; we know that they have been suspected before, and will 
probably continue to be suspected while the world lasts in its present 
condition. But they will go on doing their duty notwithstanding, 
heedless of the detraction of enemies and the cowardice of friends. 

“But Mr. Bury is by no means prepared to advise the clergy to 
abandon all interference in social life; on the contrary, he lays down 
for them a somewhat ambitious programme. Whilst he declaims 
vigorously against his brethren who busy themselves with such trivi- 
alities as blankets, coals, and soup, and even deems their efforts to 
rescue the poor man from instant starvation as demoralising, he 
appears to recommend for their earnest consideration in the future 
the supervision of ‘the matter of his house, his water-supply, his 
drains.’ This policy is to inaugurate a new era in the history of the 
relation between the parson and the agricultural labourer, and will 
usher in the reign of universal peace and prosperity. The new 
gospel is to consist chiefly ‘of the influence for good of legislative, 
scientific, and economic improvements,’ and the chief minister is to 
be the parson. If the clergyman is really to fulfil all the multi- 
farious duties imposed upon him by this self-constituted high priest 
of the coming religion, the accumulation of so many offices in one 
person would, to say nothing of the back of the poor overburdened 
parson, involve the instant dismissal of nearly all Government officials 
connected with the parish, while it would leave the unfortunate squire 
no vestige of anything to do, granting that he manages to survive 
Mr. Bury’s recent attempt at his annihilation. Whilst it is worse 
than trifling for the clergyman to execute his hitherto humble ser- 
vices of searching out individual cases of immediate suffering, he is 
to be at once exalted into the high and complex position of a co- 
operative stores organiser and general manager, a sanitary officer, an 
inspector of nuisances, and a social reformer on an extensive scale. 
Whether this would not be something worse than a mere modification 
of his ordination vows, and whether it would not involve the serious 
neglect if not the total abandonment of the incomparably most im- 
portant part of the work he has solemnly undertaken to perform, I 
will not now stop to inquire ; but I will venture to hazard the opinion 
that such interference on the part of the parson as that proposed by 
Mr. Bury would rouse something far more formidable than suspicion 
—would bring about his ears the whole brood of political aspirants 
and degrade him from the sacred and responsible position of a 
minister of the Gospel to that of a pestilent meddler, an ‘ unmiti- 
gated evil,’ and an intolerable nuisance.” 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 

















ROMAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


THE question is often asked, Is Rome a desirable place of residence 
ornot? Like most questions asked by the man of average intelligence 
concerning foreign countries, this is a very vague inquiry. Desirable, 
for what end? To live in, of course. Are you young or old? Have 
you children to educate, an exigeant wife to amuse, an invalid aunt to 
take care of, a scapegrace son to reform, a brace of superfluous 
daughters to marry, an injured fortune to repair, a tarnished reputa- 
tion to polish, or an inclination to hereditary gout? If you are 
troubled with any of these cardinal evils of the flesh do not come to 
Rome. Your reputation will not be whitewashed, your fortune will 
probably suffer, you will not marry your superfluous daughters, your 
scapegrace son will go to the bad, your invalid aunt will die, your 
wife will be bored, your children will grow up full of foreign pre- 
judices, and your gout will become unbearable. Not that it is im- 
possible to avoid each and all of these catastrophes, but because it is 
ten to one that you would be able to avoid them better in your own 
country. 

Rome may be regarded by the foreigner from two very opposite 
points of view, namely, as a place to visit, and as a place to live in. 
The tourist who comes to see what he can in a given time is one kind 
of person, the individual who for reasons of his own elects to reside 
for any period in the capital of Italy is quite another. The one 
comes, sees, and conquers a certain number of sights, rejoicing in 
the versatility of his own comprehension, and paying for the use of 
the kaleidoscope at a fixed rate, so to speak ; the other comes, pitches 
his tent, and in the course of time is incorporated into the life of the 
city, himself an object of curiosity to foreigners. The tourist deserves 
credit for his laudable attempt to enlarge his views, but it is hard 
for him, if not impossible, to understand even the rudiments of the 
Roman social and political situation. Rome is one of the best abused 
cities in Europe. It is impossible to mention it without eliciting the 
two standard remarks which everybody has ready: “ It is fatally un- 
healthy, and it has been ruined by the modernizing improvements it 
is now undergoing.” The ruin referred to is of an artistic kind, 
and any judgment passed upon it must necessarily be subject to 
individual taste; but the popular prevailing opinion concerning the 
health of the city is a palpable libel. 

Rome has always stood among the great cities which have the 
lowest death rates, and last year it was third among the great cities 
of Europe. Roman fever is a sort of red rag wherewith it is possible 
to bait the foreign bull to the verge of distraction ; the very name is 
misunderstood, for what is commonly called by foreigners the 
“ Roman fever” is the typhoid, which it is generally allowed may be 
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contracted elsewhere ; whereas the “ perniciosa,” which the Romans 
themselves dread, and which sometimes kills its victims in a couple 
of hours, is a malady that hardly ever attacks any but natives. It 
is neither contagious nor infectious, but purely sporadic. It is an 
easy matter to be well in Rome. Eat and drink well—the Romans eat 
more meat than any people in Italy—live anywhere except in a house 
built against a hill, and wear flannels, or at all events carry an 
overcoat upon your arm if you are likely to be out after sunset. 
Avoid violent exertion on the one hand and laziness on the other ; 
in other words, try to live as Romans live, and you will assuredly 
enjoy good health in Rome; but avoid Rome in August, September, 
and the beginning of October. Rome is a very desirable place of 
residence for persons with a fixed income and few ties. There is a 
wide choice open to every one as regards expenditure and society ; 
above all, Rome is a city where it is possible to live in absolute inde- 
pendence, in seclusion, if need be, without annoyance. An English- 
man may live in Rome for years and not be called to speak to any one 
of his own nationality, an advantage which cannot be overestimated 
by a race of men who systematically avoid each other when away 
from home. Take a furnished lodging west of the Corso, or else far 
up in the new quarter towards St. John Lateran, where the houses 
are newer and cleaner, but less healthy, hire a couple of North Italian 
servants, and do not nail your visiting card upon your door, and I 
will venture to say that you could not be more completely isolated 
if you were Robinson Crusoe on a South Sea island, or boycotted on 
an Irish farm. Stay in town until July or even August if you do 
not mind the heat, and keep away until October or November, and 
unless you rashly expose yourself to the chilly damp at sunset or 
overheat yourself in the insane idea that violent exercise is necessary 
for your health, or starve yourself in order to look like a bilious 
Italian poet, you will never be ill. 

But, if you take a house in the new quarter, satisfy yourself about 
the drainage. The old part of the city is rendered healthy by the 
immense quantity of pure water and by the ventilation of the streets 
and sewers produced by the very rapid current of the Tiber; the new 
quarters are less plentifully supplied with water, and are far removed 
from the river. The native Roman prefers the portion of the city 
included in the irregular figure of which the northern extremity is at 
the Piazza del Popolo, the southern at the Capitol, while the western 
side follows the river from about the island of St. Bartholomew to 
the Passeggiato di Ripetta. 

The tourist in Rome necessarily occupies himself far more with 
things than with people. He comes to Rome primed with a certain 
amount of classical learning, or information hastily acquired from the 
guide-book. Armed at all points with preconceived ideas as to the 
history and topography of the city, the relative interest and beauty 
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of the points he promises himself to visit, the unity of Italy, the rela- 
tions between the Quirinal and the Vatican, and the greatness of the 
late General Garibaldi, he passes a few weeks very pleasantly in 
verifying the accuracy of the opinions he had formed before coming 
to Rome, and comfortably rejoices in the certain knowledge that his 
own religious and political persuasions, whatever they may be, have 
been strengthened and consolidated by what he has seen and learned 
of Church and State. If he escapes the fever he will ever afterwards 
speak of his month in Rome in glowing terms; if not, he will never 
cease to anathematise the country, the climate, and the people. 

Of the people themselves, however, he will have seen almost no- 
thing, having been brought into daily contact only with a class of 
persons who get their living from him and his kind. If he has made 
any acquaintances during his short stay, they have probably been 
formed among people of his own nationality, or, at all events, among 
non-Italians. It is next to impossible for him to have obtained access 
to the intimacy of Roman family life. The Roman is hospitable, but 
tenacious of his privacy. He loves his shirt sleeves like other Italians. 
He is fond of appearances, but does not think it necessary that they 
should be perpetually maintained, provided he avoids being seen by 
a stranger when he has laid them aside. In France, in Germany, in 
England, in most of the great cities of Europe, a stranger will find 
many families of excellent social position who, for a consideration, 
will receive him amongst themselves at once as a lodger and as an 
acquaintance, but there is none of this in Rome. The foreigner who 
lives in lodgings catches occasional glimpses of an untidy landlady, 
and has ample opportunities for acquainting himself with the 
strongest words in the Italian language. His landlord’s family use 
them all in every variety and quality of altercation, from morning 
till night, on the landing, in the kitchen, and in the “cortile.” But 
there his experience of Italian family life begins and ends. 

As for the expense of living in Rome, it may be fairly said that 
the question of rent is the one of most importance. A bachelor who 
lives in a couple of rooms would have no difficulty in being extremely 
comfortable upon £200 during nine months of the year. The rent 
of rooms varies from about £3 to £10 monthly, but excellent lodg- 
ings can always be had for £5. The permanent resident, however, 
should always take an unfurnished apartment; a very large suite of 
rooms, comprising the second floor of a palace or other extensive 
building, with attics; can generally be had for from 5,000 to 8,000 
francs yearly, at from three to five years’ lease (£200 to £320). The 
cost of furniture will always be found to be covered by difference of 
rent after four years. Generally, I should say that a family of four 
or five persons can live for nine months of the year in Rome in great 
comfort for £1,000, and in considerable luxury for £2,000. As 
regards servants, the North Italians are cleaner, more exact, and less 
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talkative than the southern people; but the southerners are more 
faithful, more gentle, and far more willing. There are dishonest 
servants here as elsewhere, and as the foreigner is especially defence- 
less he is more likely to hire them, and consequently abuses the whole 
race as liars and thieves, which they are not. I need hardly say 
more about the expense or manner of living. Italian cookery is not 
generally to the taste of Englishmen, but there are plenty of good 
cooks in Rome. Eating is after all a matter of taste. I have heard 
Greeks bitterly lamenting over the “ kartoffel knodel,”’ the “ suppen- 
fleisch ’ and the ‘‘ compotes” of Bavaria, and I have seen Russians 
putting caviare and sweet pastry into a “consommé a la Reine” at 
Voisin’s. Sir William Thompson has seen aldermen in London swal- 
lowing the common conger-eel of commerce in the full and satis- 
factory belief that they were eating turtle soup. How then can any 
philosopher find it in his heart to inveigh against the macaroni, 
the roast kid, and the wild boar of Rome? The foreigner is not 
obliged to go and eat stewed porcupine at the Falcone, nor to devour 
artichokes fried in oil with garlic at the inn of Abramone, the Jew 
of the Ghetto. 

What is much more important to the foreigner is a knowledge of 
the elements which compose the Roman world. Broadly speaking, 
these are three in number, comprising three distinct species of 
humanity: the Roman, the Italian, and the foreigner. Prior to 1870 
the Italian (as the Roman himself calls him) was an unknown com- 
ponent; there was a Roman society and a foreign society, and the 
two had many points of contact. The dominating foreign element 
was French, and the relations between the latter and the Romans 
were very close, if not always very sincere. The French have ceased 
to play an important part in Roman politics, and their place is taken, 
and more also, by the Italians. The immediate result has been that 
a portion of Roman society has amalgamated with the Italians, as 
represented by the court, and that the remaining families, the beaux 
restes of the Roman aristocracy, have not only refused to acknowledge 
the court, but have become far more exclusive than they formerly 
were as regards foreigners. It is needless to say that there are many 
subdivisions in the Italian party, subject to the political changes of 
the day, and that the members of the Chambers, together with the 
principal office-holders of the various administrative departments, and 
a large number of ex-ministers, lobbyists, and men of genius in search 
of employment, form a number of distinct circles all comprised with 
the class known as Italians and generically as the white party. 

It must be borne in mind that, if we except Greece, Italy is the 
most democratic kingdom in Europe. The powers of the king are 
less than those of the Queen of England, far less, of course, than 
those wielded by the president of a great republic like France or 
the United States. The suffrage is now greatly extended, and the 
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representatives are frequently men risen from the lowest orders. The 
work of the Chambers is largely in the hands of lobbyists, and the 
amount of jobbery done would do credit to any republic in the world. 
The interests of the army and navy and of the individual provinces 
are worked by a system of bureaucracies which are generally quite 
beyond the reach of royal or parliamentary interference. On the 
whole it may be said that, whether Italians are well or ill-governed, 
they are governing themselves as completely as though they had 
thrown off the monarchy and had elected a president for their 
republic. The only improvement they could make if a republic were 
ever proclaimed would be to introduce the Carthaginian scheme of 
electing two presidents at enmity with each other, and crucifying 
either as soon as he becomes obnoxious. 

This is not the place, however, to enter into a discussion upon the 
constitution of the Kingdom of Italy, nor upon the results which are 
likely to arise out of it. It is enough to say that the governing body 
in Rome now forms the preponderating element in polite society, and 
is in every respect the opposite of the black party, which comprises 
the cardinals, the pre/atura, and the black nobility, a party numeri- 
cally small, but extremely compact and exclusive, not plotting nor 
scheming for any immediate result beyond the election of the local 
municipality, but standing together as one man while waiting to see 
what will happen. It was an interesting thing to watch, fourteen 
years ago, how the nobles divided after the Italian occupation of 
Rome ; the separation was instantaneous, and there have been few 
important changes since. In many cases, where both father and son 
were alive, the son went to court, while the father refused to bow to 
the King in the street, and after fourteen years the two are still 
unreconciled. The line was suddenly drawn through many house- 
holds, and is yet practically unchanged. It is true that there are a 
few houses where some members of both parties are received. The 
blacks who frequent this neutral territory are generally those of the 
younger generation, who find their own society dull, and are willing 
to sacrifice something for the sake of a ball, and the houses are 
chiefly those of nobles who have maintained an indifferent position 
from the first, or of financiers whose interests are too important to be 
endangered by such trash as politics. 

In Rome the Roman is patriarchal in his mode of life. The Italian 
is extremely modern in his habits, and the foreigner is nomadic. 
Patriarchal conservatism growls at innovation, and modern advanced 
civilisation laughs heartily at the fifteenth-century habits that come 
to its notice. As for the resident stranger, he may choose between 
the two, according to circumstances or to his tastes. The white party 
are incomparably more amusing, more gay, and more ready to receive 
strangers into their circles; the blacks are unquestionably more 
serious, more in earnest, and far more interesting, as representing a 
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class of men and women now quickly disappearing from the face of 
the earth, a thoroughly old, blue-blooded, prejudiced nobility, ready 
to die for their religion, their blood, and their prejudices. Of course 
the consequences of so broad a distinction are carried into the diplo- 
matic body, for there are missions to the Vatican as well as to the 
Quirinal, and it is one of the most amusing points in Roman society to 
watch the relations between foreign ministers and secretaries, often 
intimate friends and even relations, who are supposed to be officially 
unaware of each other’s existence. 

To form a just idea of Roman society it is necessary to understand 
the Roman character, and that is not an easy matter. It is not enough 
to know the mere names of the parties, their attitude towards each 
other, and the political occurrences which have led to partisanship. 
This would explain much, perhaps, but it could not account for the tone 
of what one hears. The Roman is essentially a grumbler, a conservative, 
a laudator temporis acti; a lover of peace, not for its own sake, 
but because it gives so little trouble; an artist by his gifts and a 
lounger by preference ; ready to jest at other people’s failures, and 
averse to attempting anything lest he should ‘“ compromise himself,” 
as he calls it; possessing a keen wit, of which the mainspring is the 
belief that failure is ridiculous, and must be laughed at; hating and 
even fearing a fight when he is calm, but reckless to madness if 
once roused; a good actor; a poor conspirator; patient from in- 
difference and a certain inertness; forgiving an enemy until seventy 
times seven, rather than take the trouble of seriously hating him, 
but withal, in extreme cases, a good hater and a good lover. The 
Roman is honest’in a way of his own; that is to say, he will tell 
you the truth unless you press him too hard with importunate 
inquiries, or unless he thinks it would be very unpleasant to you 
to hear it. Tax him with an untruth in such cases, and he will 
shrug his shoulders a little and demand why you asked so many 
questions, or else he will say with a laugh that he did not wish “to 
disappoint you,” and therefore told you a fib. But the same man 
would not be guilty of the smallest prevarication for his own advan- 
tage. There are, indeed, many Romans, some of them in high posi- 
tions too, who would be incapable of any untruth whatever; but I 
am speaking of the great majority of the people, and I will venture 
to say that they are as honest as an equal number of men in any other 
country, where the average gentleman is scrupulous in telling his 
friend the precise number of birds he has shot, but will deceive his 
tailor to any extent in his power. The Roman is a conservative in 
all his ways; but he is so much given to grumbling that he is never 
quite satisfied. His conservatism extends to his household, to his 
native city, to his ideas upon education and social conditions, even to 
matters of religion; but from time immemorial it has been impos- 
sible to satisfy the Roman people in the matter of government. 
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Under kings they hankered after a republic; with a republic they 
longed for a despot; weary of despots they tried what was practi- 
cally an aristocratic oligarchy ; from thence to the ill-fated dictator- 
ship of Rienzi; next they were under a religious autocracy, then 
again a republic of short duration; more Papal supremacy ; now a 
democratic constitutional monarchy ; and during fully half of our era 
they have played fast and loose with German imperialism. Truly they 
have tried a goodly variety of governments, and have never been 
satisfied with any from the days of Tarquin to the rule of Humbert I. 
Even now there are dreams of a republic abroad, and many a Roman, 
hobnobbing with a friend over a glass of red Marino, will look at 
the wine and whisper the words, “a vogliamo rossa!” (“ We would 
have it red”)—not the wine, though, for the feminine adjective 
agrees with “ repubblica,” understood. 

Now, it may be reasonably said that the indispensable condition for 
a republic is enlightenment, not among a few communities dwelling in 
great cities, but throughout the majority of the agricultural classes; for 
if the wealth of a nation depends upon its manufactures and the pro- 
ductiveness of its artisans, its strength most assuredly lies in its rural 
population, more especially in a country where the extreme fertility of 
the soil makes farming so important and so profitable as it is in Italy. 
A republic presupposes a public opinion ; it implies that everything is 
ultimately referred to the people ; that war is declared, foreign policy 
is shaped, treaties are negotiated, and home interests are regulated 
at their discretion; that, on the whole, representatives really repre- 
sent an existing public opinion, and that senators are, in the original 
sense, men old in the service of their country and acquainted with 
its wants. There is no public opinion in Italy, but there is occasion- 
ally a public frenzy. The mass of the people are little educated, and 
though the extensive system of direct taxation (ricchezza mobile) 
constantly brings the poorest classes face to face with the Govern- 
ment, as represented by the tax-gatherer, and although the scheme 
of the Government is in a high degree democratic, the people are 
nevertheless ignorant of their power, or too inexperienced to exert it. 
They no more understand the meaning of the word “ republic” than 
they appreciate the fact that, if they knew how to use their privilege, 
they could easily obtain all the advantages of a commonwealth under 
the existing monarchy. In history, unenlightened republics have 
generally found it expedient to hold the most ignorant classes of the 
community in the bondage of personal slavery. In the great days of 
Roman republicanism Italy was largely peopled with slaves—the 
property of the Roman citizens who dwelt in the cities during half 
the year—the proportion of freemen who farmed their own land 
being small until it was extended by the custom of granting free- 
holds to veteran soldiers. 

It is a peculiarity of Latin nations that names, expressions, even 
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dates, are capable of being considered as so much fetish, to which all 
classes gladly attach their individual ideas of happiness or glory, of 
misery or defeat. I do not think that streets, for instance, are named 
with dates in any non-Latin city of Europe. During the last years 
of papal sovereignty “Garibaldi” and “ Victor Emmanuel” were 
the fetishes most appealed by the Romans. Now it is changed again. 
The “honest king” is dead, and his wild guerilla supporter is laid 
in his grave. The monarchy is established, and yet the Roman is 
not satisfied, and he whispers of the “red republic ” to his friend as 
he used to in 1848. I am of course speaking of the lower classes in 
Rome, the people and the dregs of the people; the higher ranks are 
almost to a man ranged either on the side of the monarchy or of the 
Vatican. But I believe it is this unsettled feeling in the lower 
grades which gives to all Roman life its peculiar air of political 
uncertainty. Society, in the sense of the well-born, and of those who 
in virtue of wealth, political importance, or talent claim intercourse 
and equality with the well-born, is either a structure superimposed 
by circumstances upon the normal popular majority, depending for 
its stability upon the toleration of the people, and, indirectly, upon the 
principle that a man of low origin can by his own efforts obtain con- 
sideration in the higher ranks; or else it is a true aristocracy, a social 
governing body maintained by its own inherent strength, wealth, 
and talent, and holding the people in dependence. Now, in Rome, 
the former state of things is beginning to predominate ;: society, in 
the sense in which I have used the term, is composed of the most 
various elements, liable at all times to be recruited from the people. 
But the true aristocratic institutions of former times are not yet 
extinct, and are jealously guarded and handed down by a party 
which, though in the minority, is powerful and compact. The 
people, long accustomed to the superiority of the nobles, but always 
murmuring against it, are undecided whether to accept the new 
order of things as an improvement, or to hanker after a state in 
which they formerly enjoyed the flesh-pots of Egypt, though inter- 
dicted from the sweetmeats of a free press. This uncertainty makes 
itself felt throughout society. I have been asked, by people of all 
notions and kinds who visit Rome, the same question: Will the 
monarchy stand or fall? The foreigner turns to the native for 
information, and the native can only say in answer that great changes 
are at present going forward, and that it is impossible to predict what 
may occur. No one, however, neither monarchist nor clericist, denies 
that Italy may profit enormously by fifty years of any stable and 
thoroughly unified government, and I doubt whether any educated 
Roman looks forward to or desires an immediate change, either in 
the shape of revolution or war; as for the latter, indeed, sufficient 
unto Italy are the pickings thereof—and very rich pickings they 
have been in the last twenty years. 
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I have said that the true Roman is conservative in his mode of 
life, even to being patriarchal. He is not apt to change his habits, 
his friends, or his favourite dishes. He likes to live in his own house, 
with his married brothers, his married children, and, by-and-by, 
his grandchildren, under his roof. He likes to employ the same 
servants for a lifetime, and pension them when they are superan- 
nuated. They are trustworthy people, who will not tattle with the 
servants of his lifelong enemy in the next street. He grumbles at 
everything, but changes nothing. Nothing is so good as it was in his 
youth, nothing so cheap, nothing so thorough. The aged prince has 
daily bickerings, quarrels, and reconciliations with his aged steward, 
flavoured with mutual recriminations that would be impossible any- 
where else. Save for the matters discussed these wranglings differ in 
no wise from the regular disagreements and treaties of peace which 
follow each other with the utmost regularity in the home of old 
Aristide Rossi, the retired shoemaker, when Felice, the maid-of-all- 
work, brings in her daily account for oil, charcoal, and bread. 

In matters of religion the Roman is decidedly devout. One need 
only go into one of the parish churches, such as Sant’ Andrea della 
Valle or Sant’ Agostino to see that religion in Rome isa reality. Men 
go to early mass, and go gladly, in great numbers. Nevertheless, to 
the foreigner, the Roman seems to treat sacred things with a 
familiarity not altogether respectful. A Roman is as much at home 
in a church as in his own family, and to the superficial observer he 
appears to be lacking in reverence. He handles the chairs in a free- 
and-easy way, looks at everything and everybody, and converses in an 
undertone with his neighbour. He is critical of the way in which 
the services are performed, and expresses his approbation or censure 
without hesitating. But he has a great respect for religion, and 
brings up his children according to the Church, as he expresses it. 
Not to receive the sacraments of his faith at the important periods 
of his life would be intolerable to him. Not to be baptized, confirmed, 
married in church, confessed before dying, and buried in holy ground, 
seems to him like a violation of the laws of nature. And this is true, 
not only of the average individual, who goes to mass every Sunday, 
and is otherwise exact in the performance of prescribed duties. There 
is a type of Roman who will abuse the priests, laugh at miracles, call 
down judgments on any individual prelate to whom he owes a grudge, 
and not go to church more than once in a year, if at all; but never- 
theless a Roman may do all these things and yet have a very lively 
belief in his religion. Grumbling means nothing with him, whether 
at religion, government, or prices; it is a pure pastime. 

He is not gregarious, as a rule, except in his youth. He has few 
friends, and sees them often; few topics of conversation, and recurs 
to them continually, his wit and fluency finding ever something new 
to say upon an old subject. His anecdotes are endless, and often 
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very amusing. He reads one or two papers daily, but reads nothing 
else. People interest him more than things, words more than deeds. 
He has an acute artistic sense of the beautiful, with very little creative 
power, or rather with very little desire to create. He is an excellent 
critic of music—from his own standpoint—of architecture, sculpture, 
and drawing, but his sense of colour is frequently defective. On the 
whole he is an artist by nature, with many of those idiosyncrasies of 
which the affectation alone gives a man an artistic reputation in some 
countries. 

Sensitive in the highest degree to every shade of manner, to the 
slightest discourtesy, to the least annoyance, to the smallest offence 
against his own standard of taste, the Roman is nevertheless the most 
unconscious and the least “shy” of men. False shame is a thing 
unknown to him, and snobbery is utterly removed from his nature. 
The Roman is as self-possessed in the presence and conversation of a 
great social luminary as when he is talking to his most intimate 
friend. Being incapable of desiring familiarity with persons out of 
his own sphere, and consequently not fearing to be thought anxious 
to obtain social advantages not lawfully his, he does not blush and 
tingle with pleasure and pain when he is spoken to by a person with 
a title. He has little imagination ; he does not covet imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and he has no illusions about the advantages of birth. Birth 
is a fact to him; one man is born noble and is noble, another is born 
a commoner and is a commoner. I never knew a Roman given to 
the affectation of concocting a coat of arms, or attempting to prove 
that his grandfather’s plough-coulter was the sword of a gentleman. 
There is small respect in Rome for new titles, whether conferred by 
Pope or King, and the expression “ Conti che non contano ” (“ Counts 
who do not count”), has been a proverbial pun for ages. Of families 
ennobled within the century and who have taken and held a place 
with the Roman aristocracy there are few instances; perhaps only 
one, the case of the Torlonis, where enormous wealth and great 
personal talents have made an exception, deserves any mention. It is 
hard to account for this entire absence of shyness among Romans, 
except on the theory that they are indifferent, and generally possessed 
of a good deal of personal firmness and courage. They are good 
soldiers in war, and tolerably orderly in time of peace, which seems 
to carry out this idea. The Roman dislikes a broil or a fight of any 
kind, but he has an unfortunate capacity for losing his temper, and 
when he is angry he generally finds a weapon. There are few cold- 
blooded murders committed in Rome, but an extraordinary number of 
people come to grief in hot quarrels over wine, love affairs, and gam- 
bling. The Roman knife is a ready and dangerous instrument, never 
lacking when there is mischief to be done. 

Such, on the whole, is the character of the Roman, of the great 
majority of individuals whom the stranger meets in the street ; and 
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with all his faults he is pleasant to deal with, and very civil to 
foreigners. True, his prices for forstieri are a trifle higher than 
for others, but he need not be blamed for that. Make the experiment 
of going to a great shop in Piccadilly or Regent Street in a gorgeous 
carriage, with footmen and powder—if you have such a conveyance at 
your disposal—and buy some simple article. Note the price, and 
return the next day, quietly dressed, and on foot, and ask for the 
same thing. You will pay thirty per cent. less for it. How, then, 
can you blame the Roman for charging according to accent as well as 
according to liveries? He does a small business, and is not rich; he 
would be poorer still if he could not pick up a little from the rich 
foreigners who visit him in the winter, And should not the foreigner 
be willing to pay something for the climate? Surely. 

Since Rome has become the central point of Italian life, however 
manifestly unfitted, both by position and circumstances, the Roman 
of Rome, i/ Romano di Roma, is destined to become extinct before the 
march of civilisation. Indifferent to the very core of his nature, he 
refuses to help himself, and looks on, grumbling, but doing nothing, 
while brains of less capacity and more activity than his own think for 
him, reform for him, build for him, and dictate his taxes. He stands 
idly by while fingers less gifted but more apt at money-getting take 
hold of his commerce—such as it is—of his art treasures, and of his 
whole heritage. He cares little, for he will always have just enough 
to buy food and go to the theatre—panem et circenses—and if not, he 
will go to the theatre and starve, still feeling that, if he die of hunger, 
he has left to him at least the name of Roman, and that is enough to 
atone for many ills. But civilisation is a great destroyer of names, 
and when it cannot root out a name it transfers it. Fifty years hence 
the genuine Roman will be as extinct as the dado or the steinbock. 
**Siamo roba da museo,” one of them said the other day—we are only 
fit to be set up in a museum as curiosities. The Roman has survived 
kingdoms, republics, empires, powers spiritual and temporal, and 
something of the original character of the race of dominators can 
still be traced in their magnificent indifference to consequences. But 
one thing the Roman will not survive, and that is the civilisation of 
modern Italy. He will be absorbed and lost under the weight of a 
new population. Neither Goths nor Longobards could destroy him, 
but their fair-haired descendants from Piedmont and Lombardy will 
civilise him out of existence, will take firm possession of his city, and 
will tell their children that they too are Romans. Truly, to the 
Rome of to-day, to the city that cheered Pius IX., that murdered 
Rossi, that proclaimed a republic, that submitted to the French, that 
voted for the p/ébiscite, and that is being exterminated as the price of 
her inconsistency, one may say, “ A qui la faute si tes souvenirs ne 
sont pas l’écho de tes espérances ? ” 

T. Marion Crawrorp. 
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Tue public were informed last month in a skilful article by Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie that specialism in medicine is at last triumphant 
in the sphere of consulting practice, and that the general physician, 
having had his day, will soon cease to be, leaving only the family 
practitioner and the specialist in possession of the field. A revolution 
of opinion was said to have taken place regarding this subject, and 
the “public voice”’ was represented as decisively approving of the 
existence of specialists. If these things be so, it is hard to under- 
stand the motive of the article in question. If the public voice, 
chosen by the writer as the ultimate tribunal in the case which he 
has undertaken to defend, has already pronounced in his favour, it is 
surely unnecessary for the successful advocate to address such an 
elaborate apology to the court. The real object of his attack, how- 
ever, is the main body of the medical profession, with the Royal 
College of Physicians in the forefront of the offending ranks; and in 
despair perhaps of inducing his already vanquished enemies to 
acknowledge in professional print the justice of his charge or the 
reality of their defeat, he has elected to recount the victories of his 
cause before those who have already crowned him with the laurel. 
In considering Dr. Mackenzie’s numerous arguments in support of 
the advantages and necessity of an infinite extension of specialism in 
practice, it will be indispensable to clear away some of the clouds 
with which he has so artistically surrounded the figure of his tutelary 
genius, and to try to arrive at a clear notion of what “ specialism ”’ 
means in matters of medicine. A freer use of definition and a more 
sparing recourse to misleading analogy on Dr. Mackenzie’s part 
would have narrowed down the discussion and rendered the issue, 
perhaps, a small one. There is doubtless a modicum of truth in 
certain of his contentions; but it is by a skilful and frequently inde- 
finite use of the word “ specialism,” with a judicious mixture of self- 
evident propositions and not always apposite illustrations, that he 
has achieved a pseudo-logical effect, well calculated to impress the 
minds of many readers, who knowing little of the subject matter, will 
be content to take words for things. 

In his complaint against the professional opposition to specialism, 
which, mingled with other inaccurate and more irrelevant charges, 
occupies nearly one-half of his article, Dr. Mackenzie offers no defi- 
nition of specialism, but roundly accuses the medical profession of 
hating it in all its forms. To such an accusation as this it is impos- 
sible to give a categorical reply; but after criticising the more 
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positive or constructive half of the paper it will not be difficult to 
understand how much of accuracy or of error the charge contains. 
In considering, however, the first part of the article, it is pardonable 
to meet Dr. Mackenzie on his own grounds as much as possible, and 
to show that even at first sight his indictment is at best somewhat 
sweeping, and an attempt to prove too much. ‘That specialism, in 
the wide sense of devotion of special attention to certain subjects, has 
ever been or is now objected to by the profession, there is no shadow 
of proof. Specialists in this sense have existed for long, and have never 
needed “ emancipation,” nor suffered exclusion from the “ highest 
medical posts or from the principal medical societies.’’ There are several 
justly honoured specialists even within the selected body of Fellows 
of the Royal College of Physicians, whose conservative and exclusive 
instincts our author, from his independent standpoint, so much con- 
temns; and quite lately a specialist in the very line of practice which 
Dr. Mackenzie himself cultivates has been elected to the Fellowship 
of the College. This particular specialism is within due limits as 
justifiable as it is necessary, though its study need not totally absorb 
its professors, however much its practice may tend to this result. It 
falls within the category of departments of medicine, or rather 
surgery, where special manipulative or operative skill is required—a 
point to be alluded to hereafter; but it must not be looked upon as 
comparable with that infinite number of specialisms which Dr. Mac- 
kenzie thinks will occupy the whole field of medicine, and follow 
logically on the establishment of the necessity of his own. 

To emphasise the vague charges he brings against the profession 
the author has recourse to very strange shifts. In proof of malice, 
he contends that “the error of a specialist is proclaimed with indecent 
eagerness, while no one is even momentarily surprised at the grossest 
blunder of an ordinary physician.” Both these statements are as 
easy to make as they are impossible to support by evidence; but on 
Dr. Mackenzie’s own showing, if a man is to devote his whole time 
to one very narrow branch of practice, and if such devotion is wholly 
good in its results, mistakes should rarely be made by him, and 
would certainly be more conspicuous than those of a man who culti- 
vates, for good or for ill, a wider field. As a further argument 
against the opponents whom he has spontaneously gone out to seek, 
Dr. Mackenzie appeals to “the public voice,” which he says deci- 
sively approves of the existence of specialism. But, leaving for 
the present the further question as to what is meant by specialism, is 
the public voice alone a competent authority to prove that specialism, 
or any other ism, in medicine is good or desirable, and that all oppo- 
sition to it is to be condemned ? Such a voice may admittedly ensure 
and account for the financial success of even many specialists; but 
does not this appeal to it for justification apply with equal force to 
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the demand for charlatans of all kinds, whose undoubted prosperity 
has no other source than popular ignorance? As far as the conten- 
tion goes, it might logically be but another illustration of populus 
vult decipi. Dr. Mackenzie seems indeed aware of this weak joint in 
his harness, when he says, “ for the average clever man there is little 
prospect of brilliant success unless he has (07 can persuade the world 
he has) the power of doing some particular thing better than any one 
else, or at any rate pre-eminently well.” Here he seems to be 
acknowledging the blindness of the judges to whom he has just 
deferred. This valuable parenthesis is an arrow for his opponent’s 
quiver, for how much more easy than the attainment of real know- 
ledge is the accomplishment to which it refers. No less telling is 
his statement towards the end of his essay that “the time is fast 
approaching when every physician will have to justify his existence 
by the possession, real or supposed, of pre-eminent talent in one 
direction.” Is this a consummation, even if inevitable, devoutly 
to be wished ? or is unlimited specialism, even if necessary, in “the 
stress of competition,” to the personal success of the practitioner, to 
be counted on this showing as a benefit to the public, on whose 
behalf the present apology for specialism is ostensibly put forward ? 

It is no very strong argument in favour of specialism, again, to 
quote the fact of its flourishing abundantly in America. It is a 
question to be presently dealt with how far specialism can be usefully 
recognised ; but it will be freely admitted by many Americans them- 
selves that the eager reception of anything that is new, and especially 
anything that is profitable, in the United States, is not always an 
adequate test of the intrinsic merit of what is received. We may 
even grant, for the sake of argument, that in a certain city of the 
United States there were thirteen righteous specialists for the throat 
to be found, all keeping strictly to laryngology, without even the 
conceded percentage of “black sheep” among them ; but the fact of 
that city being in America is not in itself a marked justification of 
this development of specialism. Medical men are well aware of the 
ready way. in which novelties, and even superstitions, spring up and 
are fostered in America, and how voraciously the medical literature 
of all countries is swallowed with an irresistible and uncritical passion 
for universal acquirement. 

The free imputation of motives which helps to disfigure Dr. 
Mackenzie’s clever essay cannot be quite passed over, inextricably 
mingled, as it is, with his argument. It is not very forcible, even if 
true, to say that specialists have been said to be “not respectable,” 
out of jealousy of their pecuniary success; and still less so to suggest 
that another reason for opposition to specialism is a desire on the 
part of the profession to revenge itself for its inferiority in the social 
scale by abusing some of its own members. These, however, are 
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not dangerously poisoned arrows; and the leaders of the profession 
of “pure” physicians will not suffer very deeply when they are told 
by Dr. Mackenzie that they maintain their position by their Court 
connections alone. Nor does the further allegation that but few others, 
and those in still decreasing numbers, have any function at all as 
general physicians, need any emphasised denial. It is ludicrously 
inaccurate. There may be an excess of such physicians, considered 
from the point of view of great pecuniary success. Such a plethora 
exists for many reasons in other professions as well; but the fact that, 
out of this large number, but few turn to specialism at all, and very 
few indeed in that strict sense which alone points Dr. Mackenzie’s 
most plausible arguments, is sufficiently telling against his prophecy 
of their imminent extinction. A more deplorable spirit is shown 
when general practitioners as a body are accused of being jealous of 
specialists, and preferring to call in general physicians, because these 
will deal tenderly with their deficiencies, while those, from their 
superior knowledge, will often have to expose them. Dr. Mackenzie 
admits that all specialists are not immaculate, nor, we may add, are 
all physicians “ pure,” or all general practitioners of the finest moral 
sense; but to accuse a large number of the profession of being black 
sheep of a somewhat pernicious breed is scarcely dignified, even if it 
were justifiable. Stone-throwing of this kind, betraying something 
more than a philosophic animus, goes far to lessen the argumentative 
force of the latter part of the article, which will now be shortly dis- 
cussed. 

The main thesis of Dr. Mackenzie’s paper, as gathered in the inter- 
vals of his digressive attacks, is that ‘ specialism ” is desirable in all 
branches of medicine; and at last we find specialism defined as a 
** deliberate concentration of a man’s best powers on a single object.” 
Specialism, he says, is necessary for work to be effectual; and he 
adds that this is accepted as an axiom in every department of know- 
ledge other than medical. Here he ceases to define, and leaves us in 
some doubt at first as to what may be meant by a single “ object.” 
But as he takes his own specialty as the sole example from which he 
deduces the necessity of every other, we may fairly conclude that 
for the word “object” we may generally read “organ.” At this 
juncture a welcome ally comes to him in the figure of analogy— 
that rhetorical resource which, for all time, has served so well for 
making the worse appear the better reason. It is clear that, if his 
premisses apply to medical practice at large as well as to the occupa- 
tions which he cites as analogical, it must be shown that the whole 
territory of medicine can be subdivided, without injury to its cultiva- 
tion, into small and separate fields. But it is equally clear to those 
who, without technical knowledge, even for a moment seriously 
contemplate that territory—the human body—that no such divi- 
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sion can possibly take place; and it follows from this that such 
unlimited specialism as Dr. Mackenzie pleads for has no scientific 
basis, and must therefore in practice be unspeakably harmful to the 
public. The body is an organism, not a mechanism ; its systems and 
its parts are intimately interdependent; it cannot be studied piecemeal ; 
and no argument from professional expediency, or from the difficulty 
of any but specialists “ coming to the front,”’ can shake the fact that 
he who has the widest knowledge of that body and its disorders and 
diseases is best able to find out what is the matter with his patients, 
and consequently, with certain exceptions, to tend or help them 
best towards recovery. 

A very little knowledge of physiology would convince the intelli- 
gent part of the public of the truth of this position. In illustration 
of it, as shown in the practice of medicine, space will allow but very 
scanty examples to be given here; they might be multiplied inde- 
finitely. Regard will be had solely now to the harm which would 
accrue to the public from the institution of universal specialism ; for 
it is neither opportune nor desirable to debate the question of the 
intellectual or financial effects of the system on the practitioners 
themselves, though Dr. Mackenzie’s faulty reasoning on this head 
alone offers an ample field for criticism. 

It is well known that disease of the heart is often evidenced by 
symptoms in no way referable to that organ by those who suffer from 
them; and, on the other hand, that many who think they have 
heart disease may be the subjects of widely varying disorders. In 
the prophesied era of universal specialism, or “concentration of the 
practitioner’s mind on a single object” (and surely the heart is at least 
as worthy an object as the larynx, even if its contemporary,biblio- 
graphy may be less), whom are such patients to consult? Clearly, if 
they are to go to him only whose advice, according to Dr. Mackenzie, 
is really valuable, they must have the diagnosis of their disease 
already made for them, and made for certain ; for the usefu/ specialist, 
as we have seen, must “stick to his last,” being unable to go far 
beyond a confession of ignorance in cases which lie outside his sphere. 
Trusting to their own diagnosis, these patients would fall more often 
than not into the hands of the wrong man; or, relying on their 
medical adviser to choose the right specialist for them, they would of 
necessity consult the latter mainly on points of treatment, and not 
for the revision of their own doctor’s opinion. But it is well known 
that very many who can afford to do it do now directly consult the 
specialist, and, pace Dr. Mackenzie, the general physician as well, in 
order to know what is the matter with them, and they will pro- 
bably continue to do so. How are such patients, who really desire a 
sound opinion, to act in the coming specialists’ millennium, when 
they will know that to fall into the hands of the wrong man—who 
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will then be very special indeed (the other specialists will see to that) 
—may do more harm than even the best-read specialist of the right 
sort could have previously prevented, or could afterwards alleviate, 
abreast though he might be of all modern lore in his own little line 
of practice? Here it is obvious that the necessary, though perhaps 
blameless, ignorance of the wrong specialist might work far-reaching 
evil ; and the harm which might be done by the black sheep—a cer- 
tain number of whom Dr. Mackenzie admits must exist—would be 
greatly encouraged and emphasised ; for would not their temptations 
be almost indefinitely multiplied to closely embrace the unwary flies 
who would get entangled in their nets ? 

Without quoting more of the innumerable instances of this kind, 
where the patient makes a wrong diagnosis of his own case, what, 
we may ask, is to become of those many sufferers who now go to 
general physicians for a multitude of indefinite symptoms, of which, 
whether or not they may have baffled others, the patients are 
anxiously desirous of an explanation or a cure? Instances are all 
too frequent now of the evil to the public resulting from an undue 
belief in specialism in practice, illustrating indirectly the value of 
taking that wide view of diseased conditions which is the issue of 
wide knowledge and experience. How often do physicians see people 
who only, after a careful and prolonged inquiry, or even sometimes 
after a question, which, from the patient’s silence, might be deemed 
almost superfluous, give an answer which clearly reveals the cause of 
their malady; and, when asked why they did not speak of this at first, 
reply that they thought the matter did not come within that physi- 
cian’s line of practice, or that they were already under treatment 
for it by a surgeon or a “ specialist,” as the case may be. It may 
even be said that the very division between medicine and surgery in 
practice, convenient and necessary as it is, is not without its drawbacks 
to many patients; and how much more forcibly does this contention 
apply to such a small subdivision as laryngology, which offers besides, 
from the facility it gives of actually seeing a part of the body beyond 
the patient’s own ken, a strong temptation to those who are not im- 
maculate to fabulate, when they do not find, disease. 

One more picture only of the consultative sciolism announced in 
such hopeful terms by our author. A patient has rheumatic fever, and 
in due course heart-disease ; inflammation of the lung or kidney may 
follow or complicate such disorder, and various affections of the skin. 
What a congress of concentrative consultants will be seen around 
that patient’s bed, each one intent on his own one “object,” and 
content with his “instrument of precision!’ Between the rheumatic 
doctor with his thermometer, the lung doctor with his pleximeter, 
and the rest of the train with their cardiographs, sphygmographs, 
test-tubes, and microscopes, not to mention the multitudinous specifics 
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which would be the practical outcome of this combination of talent, 
how would this favoured patient fare in comparison with those who, in 
the times now so sadly out of joint, might fall into the hands of a 
president of the College of Physicians, who, though conversant with 
the use of the euumerated aids to diagnosis, might have been unwilling 
or unable to concentrate the whole powers of his mind on a single 
object? In the happy future which has been pictured for us the 
doctors may indeed reap an abundant harvest, and the now untilled 
wilderness of medicine may blossom as the rose for a Mutual Benefit 
Society of Specialist Cultivators; for many will be called in the 
place of one. But humanity may shed a regretful tear that in- 
exorable evolution, while developing with unwonted rapidity a 
scientific type, has been somewhat careless of the single life. The 
sick may suffer while the “ fittest ” survive. 

Cases of doubt and difficulty, such as have been quoted above, are 
neither rare nor unimportant, and help to prove the value and neces- 
sary existence of the many great clinical physicians and pathologists 
of whom the English profession is justly proud, let Dr. Mackenzie 
flout them as he may, and of whom no jealousy is shown, however 
large their incomes may be. 

Enough has perhaps been said to demonstrate that unlimited 
specialism in medical practice is in itself an evil, no matter to what 
extent it may be found to be inevitable, or however loudly the 
misdirected popular voice may declare now or hereafter in its favour. 
The wider a man’s knowledge is, the better physician he will be. 
It must, however, be freely conceded that to some extent specialisation 
is necessary, and in some points even desirable. The necessity of it 
is shown, not only as Dr. Mackenzie contends, in the great extent and 
complexity of medical knowledge, of the whole of which io one can 
hope to have an equal grasp, but in the tendency of many to give 
especial study to certain groups of cases—such as for instance the 
disorders of the nervous system, or the large group of diseases known 
as fevers. Men who are mainly known for their work and writings 
in such spheres must necessarily have a somewhat special practice ; 
but to these, considering the extent and multiform relationship of their 
material, the word “ specialism,” in the limited sense of ‘“ concentra- 
tion on one object,” cannot be properly applied. Such necessary, or 
more properly inevitable, specialism differs toto celo from the deli- 
berate choice of such a department of practice as laryngology, which 
is put forward as the archetypal “form ” and pattern of all the 
specialisms that are to be. But few, if any, departments of medi- 
cine depend on a scientific classification ; they are to a great extent of 
artificial limit and concessions to practical convenience, and it must 
always be borne in mind that whatever line aman may follow, he will 
be the better practitioner in proportion to the wideness of his know- 
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ledge of disease. That some men must and do limit their study and 
practice is no argument for the extinction or uselessness of all who 
refuse to concentrate themselves on the study of one organ alone. 
Science shows, both by the aid of advancing clinical study and by 
the painstaking investigation of disease in the body after death, that 
but few maladies are really specialised, but few organs suffer alone. 
The more scientific the boundaries of the physician’s territory become, 
the less specialised does he find his work to be. 

It has been already admitted that in some degree specialism in 
practice is not only necessary, but even desirable. This is true, 
within limits, in certain departments of surgery, where special mani- 
pulative or operative skill is required. And here Dr. Mackenzie 
makes his strongest point, though he vitiates his general conclusion, 
as has been shown, by entirely ignoring this all-important distinction. 
Where special skill in the use of instruments is called for, a certain 
degree of specialism in practice necessarily and justifiably follows. 
The surgery of the eye is perhaps the most perfect illustration of this, 
yet specialists of this kind are but few who find the one object which 
gives them their name enough to occupy them entirely in study 
or in practice, unless the work that they are specially skilled to 
perform happens to be in classes of surgical maladies which are 
common and yield well to treatment, or their own skill is really or 
presumably superfine. In these latter cases only can a specialist, 
according to Dr. Mackenzie’s own definition, find ample occupation 
or remuneration within his own definite limits. Laryngology, involv- 
ing as it does great special skill in the use of instruments both for 
diagnosis and treatment, and being so far surgical, is a good instance 
in point. The single object to which the laryngologist gud specialist 
devotes himself both in the consulting-room and the library is the 
larynx ; and those who confine themselves to practice with laryn- 
geal instruments and applications are the chosen pattern for others 
to follow for their own and the public benefit. Now, while there 
are several general physicians and surgeons who are good laryngolo- 
gists, it must be pointed out that there are but few, if any, specialists 
“for the throat,” as they are now known to the public, who are laryn- 
gologists and nothingelse. The specialism began with the “larynx ” 
alone, but many of its professors went on adding field to field in their 
practice ; and now not only do we hear of hospitals and books devoted 
to the throat and nose, or to the throat and ear, or even to the throat 
and chest, but the fact is well known that the vague word “ throat ”’ 
denotes a much more extensive field of practice than that of the 
definite little organ to which these heterogeneous and wrongly-named 
specialists really owe their allegiance and existence. Almost every 
affection, be it local or general, hereditary or accidental, which affects 
a gratuitously limited area between the levels of the chin and the 
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breast-bone is now included in “ diseases of the throat;’’ swellings, 
for instance, in the neck, whether local or due to widespread nervous 
disorders, as in the disease known as exophthalmic goitre, or even 
diphtheria, a general disease of which the “throat” symptoms are 
but one manifesttion. This alliance certainly has no scientific basis, 
and therefore (as 1s clear also from Dr. Mackenzie’s plea for specialism 
on the ground of its being scientifically necessary) is as certainly not 
to be regarded as of public advantage. Here we see specialism untrue 
to its own definition, and becoming generalised, but generalised in 
somewhat curious and arbitrary directions ; and the great argument 
that the path of scientific specialism is also the path to brilliant success 
either falls to the ground, or has a different meaning than that 
which it bears on its face. 

Necessary, however, and desirable as certain surgical and manipu- 
lative specialisms are within limits, there is a danger, and no small 
one, which ever lurks in the practice of most of them. And here 
again we may illustrate from laryngological practice the chosen 
exemplar. It is well known that the larynx itself may suffer from 
a variety of conditions, depending on generalised disease, or on affec- 
tions of organs far removed from it. This being the case, it does 
not require much medical knowledge to see that the danger is great 
and pressing that some of these causes might easily be overlooked by 
the laryngeal specialist who has devoted himself to ‘“ one object only,” 
and is necessarily further cramped by the exigencies of practice ; and 
instances might happen of patients with advanced consumption or 
grave diseases in the chest being vainly and perhaps harmfully treated 
for an indefinite time, the real cause of the disease which ultimately 
kills them having totally escaped detection ; the sufferers, moreover, 
believing the while that it is only “the throat” which ails them, and 
accepting the fallacious teaching that in medicine, as in engineering, 
specialisation of work entails an enhancement of its efficiency. 

It is clear, then, that even the most justifiable specialism is not 
without its dangers, and it follows that it is not to the public advan- 
tage for specialism to be extended indefinitely, still less to the 
extinction of general physicians. It must be repeated that the ana- 
logies of other occupations which Dr. Mackenzie so plausibly adduces 
in support of his thesis are absolutely false. Between a sanitary and 
an electrical engineer there is nothing in common but the name; 
they have nothing to connect them but a misleading verbal tie. But 
doctors of every kind have the same complicated material to work 
in, the human body, which cannot be subdivided into independent 
parts, like that which has no life and only an artificial or nominal 
unity. The analogy drawn from the legal profession is no less false, 
for the same reason: there is no natural connection between the law 
of patents and Old Bailey procedure. And even if the analogy of 
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legal practice were admissible, and in some distant millennium 
codification were even superficially comparable to “organisation,” 
it would not support Dr. Mackenzie’s contention, for the specialist 
barrister is called in by the expert attorney, not by the litigant 
himself; and it is admitted that the relationship between the patient 
and physician, be he specialist or not, must remain to a considerable 
extent immediate. It must be noted here that Dr. Mackenzie lays 
great stress on the value of intra-professional opinion in other spheres, 
where it seems to justify his own contention. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “are 
specialists approved of within the legal, and objected to by the 
medical, profession?” The answer now is sufficiently obvious. 
Almost all that is urged for specialism, even in its best form, is 
based on considerations of treatment ; and this it is which gives spe- 
cialism its chief raison d’étre in certain departments, but at the same 
time greatly narrows its sphere. With all his confidence in his own 
arguments and richness of illustration, our author forgets the fact 
that the larger part of a physician’s work is diagnosis rather than 
treatment. If a diagnosis be correctly made doctors do not differ so 
very much about treatment ; and we have seen that diagnosis is good 
in proportion to the wideness of knowledge and experience. Special 
skill, therefore, in treatment, as the result of “concentration on one 
object,” will always play but a subordinate part in the functions 
of the physician, however often a change in treatment of perhaps 
vital importance to the patient may result from his diagnostic inves- 
tigation. The more the matter of “treatment” is isolated and made 
prominent as a characteristic of success in practice, regardless of the 
wide knowledge of disease on which the best treatment must depend, 
the nearer does the doctor approach the quack. In the advertisements 
of those who stand confessed before the world as charlatans treatment 
is all in all. This is the only sure way of appealing to the general 
public, and it is very sure indeed. Nevertheless it is true that the 
soundest treatment must follow the fullest knowledge. Many people 
acknowledge this truth with their lips, though in their hearts they 
are far from it. Ignoring it apparently himself for a while, Dr. 
Mackenzie seeks illumination in the depths of Egyptian darkness, 
and quotes Herodotus on the specialisation of practice in ancient 
Egypt in support of his thesis. The causes of disease, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out, being unknown in those days, a vain attempt at 
treatment of symptoms would obviously be the beginning and the end 
of practice. The motive, however, of calling this singularly hostile 
witness is shown, though its unwisdom is in no way lessened thereby, 
by the “naked and unashamed ” animus which inspires our author 
to add that though there are no records of the practical results of the 
Egyptian system, they were probably “ no better than those which our 
modern general hospitals have to show.” It may be fearlessly said 
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and easily proved that almost all of the greatest advancements in 
medical knowledge have come from our general hospitals. 

Specialism as a universal system is demonstrably a retrograde 
step. It is inaccurate to regard it as an instance of the natural 
evolution of science. So far from the “emancipation of specialists” 
or the “medical millennium” having been an event of the last 
quarter of a century, it would seem that in Oliver Goldsmith’s time 
they were widely recognised in England and had a fairly prosperous 
time of it. ‘In other countries,” says the Chinese philosopher, 
“the physician pretends to cure disorders in the lump; the same 
doctor who combats the gout in the toe shall pretend to prescribe 
for a pain in the head, and he who at one time cures a consumption 
shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. How absurd and ridicu- 
lous! This is being a mere jack-of-all-trades. Is the animal machine 
less complicated than a brass pin? Not less than ten different 
hands are required to make a pin, and shall the body be set right 
by one single operator? The English are sensible of the force of 
this reasoning; they have, therefore, one doctor for the eyes, another 
for the toes; they have their sciatic doctors and inoculating doctors ; 
they have their one doctor who is modestly content with securing 
them from bug-bites, and five hundred who prescribe for the bite 
of mad dogs. But,” continues the philosopher, in obstinate con- 
tempt of this irresistible argument from analogy, which rivals Dr. 
Mackenzie’s logic, “in the very teeth of opposition I will defend the 
honour of Chinese physic, and maintain that the heart is the son of 
the liver, which has the kidneys for its mother and the stomach for 
its wife.” 

It is needless to dwell any longer on the absurd and paradoxical 
contention for universal specialism. It is clear to all who know 
anything of clinical medicine and pathology that the men who pay 
exclusive attention to special organs of the body are not those who 
are best qualified to investigate or to treat even the diseases that 
are assumed to belong to those special organs, which but rarely suffer 
alone, or still less to throw light on indefinite or obscure cases. 

It will now be easy to see the reason for whatever opposition to 
‘‘ specialism ’’ exists in the medical profession. Pathologists and 
clinicians know that it has at best but a very limited scientific basis, 
just as the lawyer and the engineer are aware that the work of 
the various departments of their heterogeneous professions has no 
organic unity. Specialism is regarded with distrust by the scientific 
physician for the same reason that it may be recognised by the 
lawyer. There is no greater fallacy than to look upon the work 
of these two professions as being in pari materid. Therefore the 
medical profession, from the scientific and practical point of view, 
discourages unlimited specialism, both for the sake of its own reputa- 
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tion, the proper reward of its members, and the good of the public at 
large. Furthermore, as the specialist necessarily finds it so easy to 
ensure brilliant suecess by persuading the world that he can do some 
particular thing better than any one else, it is felt that the tempta- 
tion is greater for such a man to enlarge his borders and remove his 
neighbours’ landmarks by advising and perhaps assiduously treating 
patients who suffer from diseases outside his chosen sphere, and with 
whom he has not the skill, or rather, ex hypothesi, is confessedly unable, 
to deal. There are, therefore, both scientific and moral, personal and 
public reasons, why specialism in medicine should be kept in check, 
and to a great extent regarded with disfavour. Specialists are not 
all “emancipated” yet; that moral millennium has not yet arrived ; 
there are still lambs with whom the wolf cannot lie down in peace. 
Specialists, on the other hand, in certain senses there are, it is need- 
less to say, who in almost every branch of practice, whether scienti- 
fically necessitated or not, are not only without reproach before the 
profession and the public, but are also greatly honoured by their 
brethren ; against such there is no law. It is only the men who 
help to sink the profession in the trade of medicine—and such are by 
no means specialists alone—whom the best feeling of that profession 
proclaims and ostracises. The operative specialist, or any one else 
who proves that he possesses superior knowledge and skill, and is 
true and just in all his dealings, will never be persecuted or pro- 
scribed by his fellows; and should any fall into error, either in prac- 
tice or in judgment, he will find that the esprit de corps of the 
profession will shield him from attack, and that, whatever the case 
may be, the censorship, official or moral, of even the Royal Colleges 
will err, if at all, by inclining to the side of leniency. 


H. B. Donxrn. 
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“Tr will take England a great while to get over her airs of patronage 
towards us, or even passably to conceal them. She cannot help con- 
founding the people with the country and regarding us as lusty 
juveniles. She has a conviction that whatever good there is in us 
is wholly English, when the truth is that we are worth nothing 
except so far as we have disinfected ourselves of Anglicism. She is 
especially condescending just now, and lavishes sugar-plums on us 
as if we had not outgrown them.” It, is nearly twenty years since 
Mr. Lowell wrote these words; but though written at a time when 
he was certainly less well-disposed towards this country than he is 
now, they must surely have sometimes recurred to his mind during 
the last year or two of his residence among us. Indeed he may well 
have re-read the whole of the pungent essay from which this extract 
is taken with a humorous appreciation actually sharpened by closer 
acquaintance and more cordial relations with the people at whom it 
was chiefly aimed. The critic’s keenly satirical remarks “On a Cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners” have certainly lost none of their 
point since he first laid his finger on this foible; rather, he may con- 
gratulate himself on the prophetic instinct which led him to predict 
that it would “take England a great while to get over her airs of 
patronage.’’ True, the condescension of the foreigner towards Mr. 
Lowell’s countrymen has not remained absolutely unaffected in form 
by the lapse of years. It is not quite so xaif now as in the days 
referred to in the following passage, when the “young American 
giant first began to assume the respectable appearance of a pheno- 
menon.” 

‘Tt was something to have advanced even to the dignity of a phenomenon, 
and yet I do not know that the relation of the individual American to the 
individual European was bettered by it; and that, after all, must adjust itself 
comfortably before there can be a right understanding between the two. We 
had been a desert; we became a museum. People came hither for scientific 
and not social ends. The very cockney could not complete his education 
without taking a vacant stare at us in passing. But the sociologists (I think 
they call themselves so) were the hardest to bear. There was no escape. I 
have even known a professor of this fearful science to come disguised in petti- 
coats. We were cross-examined as a chemist cross-examines a new substance. 
Human? Yes, all the elements are present, though abnormally combined. 
Civilised ? H’m! that needs a stricter assay. No entomologist could take a 
more friendly interest in a strange bug. After a few such experiences, I, for 
one, have felt as if I were merely one of those horrid things preserved in spirits 
(and very bad spirits, too) in a cabinet. Iwas not the fellow-being of these 
explorers. I was a curiosity ; I was a specimen.” 


The “I” of this passage is not to be taken perhaps as strictly 
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autobiographic. The writer is speaking, not in his own person, but 
in that of “the American” of the “auto-American,” to use the lan- 
guage of Platonic Idealism ; and the American, as such, has doubtless 
ceased to attract the wondering gaze of cockney and sociologist as a 
mere specimen. But the stage which the American man has now 
left behind him is being passed through at this moment by the 
American man of letters, considered in his relation to the instincts of 
curiosity prevailing in the fashionable world. To the smaller world 
of literature in either country this observation does not of course apply. 
The English literary class,—a very much smaller body, by-the-by, than 
is sometimes assumed,—requires no enlightenment at this time of day 
as to the great merit of much of the work, creative as well as critical, 
which has been produced in the United States during the last genera- 
tion. The terms on which the two countries exchange books with 
each other leaves much to be desired, but there is no fault to be found 
with their mode of exchanging ideas. All that follows in this con- 
nection must be understood as referring solely to that large and ever- 
growing class, that broad and ever-broadening fringe, of society 
which reaches up (or down) into the world of letters,—that many- 
headed creature of fashion into whose innumerable ears has been 
whispered the injunction to “ have a taste ” in art and literature, and 
who are determined to have it come what may. 

The shrewd and humorous critic who has just left our shores after 
perhaps the most successful term of office ever fulfilled by an American 
minister, can hardly, one thinks, have failed to rate the homage so 
effusively paid to him by this class of his English admirers at its 
true value. Probably he has many times asked himself as he has castan 
eye round Mrs. Leo Hunter’s drawing-room how many of its assembled 
“persons of culture” are really acquainted with his works, orcould give, 
I will not say acritical valuation of their comparative literary merits, 
but even a rough estimate of their physical bulk. As to Mrs. Leo 
Hunter herself, who has far too much to doin distinguishing between 
the names of her guests to know anything about their works, one 
trembles to think what result a vivd voce examination of that lady on 
the subject of Mr. Lowell’s writings would too probably bring forth. 
To begin with, she has almost certainly never regarded him in the 
light of a serious poet at all. To her, indeed, there is, and ever has 
been, but one American poet. ‘“ Longfellow, you know—that beau- 
tiful poem, don’t you remember? what was its name? Oh! Evan- 
geline ! and ‘I stood on the bridge at midnight ’—charming—though 
I don’t like Balfe’s setting of it so well as the one by that other man, 
I forget now what his name is.” Of course she is not ignorant of a/ 
the performances of any one of her lions; Mrs. Leo Hunter never is. 
There is sure to be some one achievement of his which she heard 
spoken of when she first heard his name, and ascertained from he: 
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friend, Mrs. Sanger- Wombwell, that he was “ quite a celebrity, my 
dear ;”’ and if the name of the particular work of the literary lion 
happens to be at all a peculiar one, it is quite possible that Mrs. Leo 
Hunter may remember it. In Mr. Lowell’s case, she certainly has 
this advantage, and if interrogated as to what her American guest 
had written, she would probably reply with pride, “Is it pos- 
sible you don’t know? Why surely you must have read those 
delightful Biylow Papers, and—and the Innocents Abroad—or stay, 
isn’t that Bret Harte or Mark Twain?—yes, Mark Twain. But, my 
dear, you should read the Biglow Papers, they are quite too funny, 
particularly the spelling. Don’t you recollect those lines George is 
always quoting, ‘Don’t never prophesy until you know;’ and‘A 
merciful providence fashioned him hollow, in order—in order’—I 
forget how it goes on; but you really should get the book and read 
it. I don’t know that I like it quite so much as Lye-Openers, but it 
is very amusing.” 

By those whose acquaintance with Mr. Lowell’s works goes a little 
deeper than Mrs. Hunter’s, and extends to the fact that he has written 
serious poetry, a more instructed but not much more complimentary 
homage is offered up. Here the mental attitude of the starer at the 
American man of letters is pretty closely analogous to what is described 
by Mr. Lowell in the above extract as the attitude of the starer at the 
American man. The simple-minded, empty-headed man or woman 
of fashion has merely been astonished by the discovery that there are 
poets hailing from America, whose names are not Longfellow, and is 
examining the particular specimen with curiosity. The author of the 
Fable for Critics, who has with such humour and acuteness assigned 
their places in literature to some half-dozen notable American poets, 
must, one imagines, have many a time found himself repressing a good- 
humoured smile at the frank impertinence which displays itself in so 
much of this sort of drawing-room admiration. Even the compli- 
ments which semi-literary society—in this instance rather follow- 
ing at the heels of ‘Society’ when it ought to have set its name- 
sake the example—has heaped upon him in such profusion can have 
hardly produced on a man of Mr. Lowell’s just pride in the indepen- 
dent merits and claims of Transatlantic literature quite the effect 
which those well-intentioned authors designed. The late American 
minister, for instance, is an excellent hand—none better—at unveiling 
a memorial of a departed man of letters. His address at the West- 
minster Chapter House on the occasion of the honour recently paid 
to Coleridge was a delightful essay on the works and genius of the 
poet; and the donor of the memorial being a fellow-countryman, 
there was a peculiar fitness in his selection for the discharge of the 
duty which he then undertook. But Mr. Lowell, like the shoe- 
tying gentleman who aroused the ire of the unsuccessful gambler, 
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is “always” unveiling memorials of English men of letters or 
oratorically assisting thereat. He played the former of these 
parts at Taunton some months ago in honour of Fielding, and the 
latter quite recently at Cambridge in honour of Gray—an occasion 
when he himself was unable to refrain from a sly reference to 
the extraordinary demand in which he found himself for these 
functions. But, indeed, for some time past there have been 
few conspicuous ceremonies performed or meetings held in connection 
with any literary matter, at which Mr. Lowell’s presence has not 
been regarded as indispensable ; and only his unfailing good-nature 
could have enabled him to accept cheerfully so serious an addition to 
the duties political and social of his Legation. So keen a humorist 
and so close an observer of human nature as he must have discerned 
many another indication of that singular want of measure in the 
manifestations of its tastes and sympathies which distinguishes our 
English society of to-day ; but after being thus privileged to supply 
it with material for the illustration of this foible in his own 
person, he might easily add another half-dozen pages to the essay 
On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners. There isa truly divert- 
ing gaucherie, an unsurpassable left-handedness, in the compli- 
ments which a full five-sixths of Mr. Lowell’s admirers in English 
society have been almost avowedly paying to him. They have most 
of them a certain acquaintance, not with his works—for in that 
respect a hackneyed gnome or two of Birdofredum Sawin’s constitutes 
their whole equipment—but with the high estimation in which he 
is held by all competent English critics who really are familiar with 
Mr. Lowell’s writings, serious as well as comic, prose as well as verse; 
and hearing him spoken of by these authorities with “for all the 
world, as much respect as if he were an Englishman,”’ they ran at once 
into an excess of that sort of admiration which loses all its flattering 
quality in disclosing too large and obvious an admixture of surprise. 
The attitude of these foolish people towards this veteran man of 
letters, this highly-trained critic and most finished literary artist, 
would really almost remind one of the demeanour of some simple 
but unlettered father towards a clever son. 

Mr. Lowell, however, has too much both of humour and of good- 
nature to be annoyed at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s innocent weaknesses, or, 
indeed, to trouble himself much about her “point of view.” He 
cares more, it may be presumed, for the criticism of the library than 
for that of the drawing-room, and for the rank of his work on the 
bookshelves of the student than for its precedence among subjects 
of talk at the dinner-table of “culture.” And here one cannot 
help wondering, though it may perhaps be impertinent to wonder, 
whether he is satisfied to be known and popular as a humorist alone, 
or whether he would have preferred fame and remembrance as a 
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serious poet. If he cares at all for reputation of the latter sort, he 
has certainly a right to complain of the niggardly spirit in which 
contemporary opinion has behaved to him. It may be that the 
Biglow Papers have exacted from him a converse penalty to that 
which John Kemble’s popularity as a tragedian imposed upon him, 
according to Charles Lamb, in his occasional attempts to sustain a 
comic part. Smith, the “creator” of Charles Surface, was, accord- 
ing to that prince of dramatic critics, preferred by many playgoers 
to Kemble in that part because, unlike the tragedian, he had no sins 
of Hamlet or Richard to atone for. It may be that Mr. Lowell’s 
sins as Hosea Biglow or Birdofredum Sawin have blinded the eyes 
of incurious readers to those exquisite vignettes of rural life which 
he has given them in Under the Willows and many of its companion 
pieces, and hardened their hearts against his truly splendid Com- 
memoration Ode, ringing from end to end with the note of passionate 
patriotism if ever that has been sounded by the human voice. What- 
ever be the cause, it is certainly the fact that for one Englishman of 
the average type who knows and appreciates Mr. Lowell as a lyrical 
and descriptive poet there are a hundred such men who could quote 
you Longfellow by the yard, and perhaps a score (though Mr. 
Bright is to some extent responsible for that) who are in a position 
to give, if desired by the company, a short recital from Whittier. 
Even those who can recite (if that is the word for it) the poems (if 
that is the word for them) of Walt Whitman are perhaps more 
numerous; though there indeed the reciter is often assisted by a 
certain association of ideas. For in some of Whitman’s pieces (that, 
after all, is the best word), to give one line is sufficient to suggest the 
whole; just as if you were to undertake to describe a man’s dress 
from his head downwards and began with his hat, you would have 
no excuse for any lapse of memory till you got to his boots. In this 
sense Whitman’s poetic diction appears to possess in a high degree the 
quality known in the critical slang of the day as “ inevitableness.” 
Assisted by its internal memoria technica, admirers of the Western 
bard of democracy have been found able to repeat whole paragraphs 
of his poetry ; whereas it is rare to find any man who knows nearly 
as much of Mr. Lowell’s verse as he might very profitably have got 
by heart. 

In the few words of sympathetic criticism to which Mr. Lowell 
gave utterance at the Gray Memorial ceremony at Cambridge, he 
remarked, though in no disparaging way, on the extent to which the 
element of the “commonplace” in Gray’s most famous poem had 
contributed to its world-wide popularity. It is to the lack of this 
quality in Mr. Lowell’s own verse that it owes, one may suspect, its 
comparatively narrow circle of admirers. The American poet whom 
all Englishmen know, and than whom few Englishmen know other, 
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was assuredly master of this, not “golden,” but plain, serviceable 
locksmith’s-metal key to the popular heart. It need not be said,— 
it would, indeed, be foolish to say it—in a sneering spirit, but the 
element of commonplace in Longfellow, the precipitate of salts in- 
soluble in poetry which one finds at the bottom of that pellucid verse, 
is extraordinarily large; and the average reader who prizes his poetry 
for the solid residuum it leaves behind it, after its purely poetic 
qualities have disappeared through the not very fine-meshed strainer 
of his imagination, appraises his Longfellow accordingly. The knack 
of infusing this ingredient into his poetry in the proportion approved 
of by the popular palate did not come naturally to Mr. Lowell, and 
he has never acquired it. His poetic faculty, as we trace it through 
some thirty years of productive effort, shares the healthy growth of 
a healthy mind, but has never developed that useful form of adipose 
tissue which serves, at the expense no doubt of the higher quality of 
beauty, to keep warm the poetry—and the poet. On the other hand, 
it is but just to Mr. Lowell to add that he has not allowed his verse 
to run, in revenge, into that angularity of manner which too many 
poets not accepted by the multitude are wont to cultivate of malice 
prepense—the overstrained protest of classic severity of outline against 
the too buxom contours of the “ popular’ muse. Mr. Lowell’s poetry 
has simply gone on perfecting itself in form and finish, until now he 
is as complete a specimen of “a literary man’s poet,” of the con- 
summate artist in expression—whom the lover of the art of expression 
is hard put to it to judge impartially, from sheer delight in his 
workmanship—as it would be easy to find in a summer day’s hunt 
through a well-filled library. 

It is not difficult to trace the literary influences which have 
moulded this highly-wrought, this artless-artful poetic manner. In 
the introduction to the Biglow Papers Mr. Lowell observes with pride 
that the nineteenth-century New Englander “feels more at home 
with Fulke Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, Quarles, George Herbert, 
and Browne than with his modern English cousins.” And the studies 
to which the ancestry of this New England poet has attracted him 
have done almost as much for his verse as the Scriptural training of 
Quakerism has done for the oratory of the famous English orator. 
Take these stanzas from a little poem entitled Seaweed :— 

** Not always unimpeded can I pray, 
Nor, pitying saint, thine intercession claim, 
Too closely clings the burden of the day. 


And ah! the mint and anise that I pay 
But swells my debt and deepens my self-blame. 


‘* Shall I less patience have than Thou, who knows 
That Thou revisit’st all who wait for thee ; 
Not only fill’st the unsounded deeps below, 
But dost refresh with punctual overflow 
The rifts where unregarded mosses be. 
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‘The drooping sea-weed hears, in night abyssed, 
Far and more far the wave’s receding shocks ; 
Nor doubts, for all the darkness and the mist, 
That the pale shepherdess will keep her tryst, 
And shoreward lead again her foam-fleeced flocks. 


*k * 1K ok * 


‘** And though Thy healing waters far withdraw, 
I too can wait and feed on hope of Thee, 
And of the dear recurrence of Thy law ; 
Sure that the parting grace that morning saw, 
Abides the time to come in search of me.” 


Imagery, construction, choice of words, the “conceit”? which has 
suggested the poem, and the hind of fancy which gives us the “ pale 
shepherdess ” for the moon; the kind of diction which gives us the 
“dear recurrence of thy law;” the continuous maintenance of that 
contrast which Coleridge has so acutely noticed in George Herbert 
and his contemporaries, between a somewhat far-fetched thought and 
its nobly simple expression—all recall the period in which Mr. Lowell 
evidently loves to dwell. We seem to catch the very breath of the 
seventeenth century. Onecan hardly expect, however, that a poet of 
this description and taste should ever become popular. Itis not that 
there is anything demonstrably incompatible between the power over 
such forms of thought and expression as the above extract illus- 
trates, and the capacity to move the emotions or arrest the ear of 
average humanity with a broader and fuller, if less sweet and pene- 
trating note; it is simply that one seems to have found by way of 
rough rule of thumb generalisation, that the poets to whom the afore- 
said forms of thought and expression appeal most strongly, and who 
cultivate them to the highest point of perfection, yield more and more 
every year to the domination of that intruder, Criticism, the cuckoo 
in the nest of Poetry, who, when she has once fairly established her- 
self there, will never again be displaced by the original owner, but will 
remain and rear there her own brood. In the Fable for Critics Mr. 
Lowell, its then anonymous author, in discussing his own place 
among the poets, appears to show a shrewd perception of the fact 
that he carried too many impedimenta for hopeful mountaineering up 


the height of the Muses. 


‘* There’s Lowell who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders. 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 
Till he learns the distinction between singing and preaching. 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he’d rather by hal* iake a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he’s as old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem.” 


The allusion in this last couplet of course, as well as in the line 
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about “‘singing”’ and “preaching,” is to the Biglow Papers, published 
in this same year 1848, and to their endeavour to lead the American 
people to a sense of the unrighteousness of “political” wars. But 
the ism which really prevented him scaling Parnassus, or at least that 
particular peak of the mountain which is visible to the common eye, 
was not, it seems to me, any one of a political or religious character. 
It was surely that most exigent and masterful ism to which I have 
referred above, and the service of which, if it has not been perfect 
freedom in the case of this admirable poet-critic, has certainly been 
signalized by very brilliant achievements. 

The popular instinct which has seized upon the Biglow Papers 
and will insist on regarding Mr. Lowell as the author of that comic 
masterpiece and of nothing else, is in one sense a sound one. For 
while it is just open to argument whether Mr. Lowell is an actual or an 
adopted son of the Muses, he is unquestionably a born humorist. 
He possesses a humour of thought which is at once broad and 
subtle ; his humour of expression is his American birthright. The 
mere characterisation of the Biglow Papers have perhaps been over- 
praised, though Birdofredum Sawin certainly appears original and 
typical to an outsider, whatever may be said of Parson Homer 
Wilbur ; but the graphic power of statement, the gnomic faculty of 
sententious utterance, the extraordinary fluency and facility of the 
versification, make the book a perpetual delight. Mr. Lowell pays 
the penalty of all aphorism-makersin having his phrases seized upon 
and hackneyed, until they become a weariness to the flesh ; but 
nothing could be more unjust than the impression which they would 
give of Mr. Lowell to any one unacquainted with the Biglow 
Papers as a sort of humoristic “Single Speech Hamilton.” Chance 
usually determines what phrase of an author shall first obtain uni- 
versal popular currency, and chance has been unusually capricious 
in this case. The Biglow Papers brims over with happy hits, which are 
perhaps to be found in the greatest plenty in the long-lined metres, 
and where the free play of a quaint imagination is not restricted by a 
too frequent recurrence of rhyme, but which nevertheless abound in 
stanza after stanza of such pieces as “‘What Mr. Robinson thinks” 
and ‘The Pious Editor’s Creed.” So do they too in that most broadly 
comic paper of the whole series, the third letter in which Birdofredum 
Sawin recounts his experiences as a slave-captor, and for a very brief 
period slave-owner. It is the fashion to talk of the second series 
of the papers, published from thirteen to sixteen years afterwards 
during the progress of the American Civil War, as inferior to its 
predecessor ; but it would be hard to find any better ground for this 
opinion than the particular fact that it was a second series, and the 
general truth that seconds are not firsts. In no respect save that 
of novelty does it seem to me inferior in workmanship to the earlier 
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volume, while its occasion and the topics which suggest the various 
poems are certainly far more interesting, though often in a somewhat 
unpleasant way, to English readers than the controversy about the 
Mexican war. The tarring and feathering of Mr. Sawin down South 
and his ride “across a Southern chestnut horse sharper ’n a baby’s 
screech ;”” his release from the jail to which he had been consigned 
on suspicion of stealing a “yeller chettle,” and the imprisonment of 
the real criminal, “to see how He liked pork ’n’ pone flavoured with 
wa’nut saplin’; And nary social priv’ledge but a one-hoss, starn- 
wheel chaplin;” his subsequent marriage to the Widder Shennon, 
whose “ thirds was part in cotton-land, part in the curse o’ Canaan ;” 
these things and their sequel are related with as rich a humour as 
any of the hero’s earlier adventures in Mexico. It is true, of course, 
that the anti-English sallies of this series, the Bridge and Monu- 
ment dialogue, and the address of Jonathan to John, give a touch of 
sternness to the volume from which its predecessor was free. The 
satirist was too much in earnest in the strokes which he delivered 
at England in that day of bitterness to be able to smile; and though 
the satire is always such as the objects of it can respect if not 
admire, it is not of that kind which provokes a smile from men at 
their own expense. What gives to it its chief interest in these days, 
as it does to more than one passage in the essay quoted from at the 
outset of this article—an interest one is glad to feel of a purely 
pleasurable character—is the very striking contrast between the senti- 
ments which inspire it and those by which, as we have now every 
reason to believe, they have been replaced in the writer’s mind. 

The mention of the essay On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners 
recalls to one’s memory the delightful little volume in which this 
paper appeared, and with it that particular department of literature— 
the department of criticism and discourse—to which Mr. Lowell, one 
fears (it is not every poet-critic who can escape the phrase “one 
hopes’’), will in all likelihood confine his future work. As a critic 
of belles lettres he has scarcely any living equal; and if we are allowed 
—as surely we should be—to give more marks for sanity than for 
any other quality of criticism, he ranks higher, perhaps, than any 
rival. Great delicacy of perception and a discriminative faculty, 
“piercing, even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit,” in a 
piece of literary work, are accompanied, in Mr. Lowell’s case, by a 
most commendable freedom from crotchet and affectation, and a con- 
sistent sobriety of judgment. His paper on Chaucer in My Study 
Windows is at once as stimulating and satisfying, as suggestive of new 
ideas, and as adequate in its development o1 familiar ones, as any 
paper of forty odd octavo pages on an almost inexhaustible subject 
well could be. Nor is there anywhere out of Charles Lamb (who, 
moreover, as a cockney, could not have written it) a more charming 
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piece of English prose writing of the half poetic, half humorous, 
wholly nature-loving order, than a Good Word for Winter in the same 
columns. Mr. Lowell’s strong good sense, his inexorable independence 
of criticism triumphing easily over very vigorous national prejudices, 
is signally illustrated in his essay on the Life and Letters of James 
Gates Percival, a whilom American celebrity, greeted by his contem- 
poraries as the poet of America, but whose pretensions Mr. Lowell 
disposes of concurrently with the assumption, to which, indeed, Mr. 
Percival mainly owed a premature enthronement, that at the date of 
his appearance America was in a condition to produce any great poet 
at all. Percival was a professor of poetry rather than a poet, and 
“‘ we are not surprised,” adds his critic, “at the number of lectures 
he reads us when we learn that in early life he was an excellent 
demonstrator of anatomy, whose subject must be dead before his 
business with it begins.” Very pungent is the satire upon the 
unanimous resolution of Mr. Percival’s contemporaries that Americans 
“‘must and would have a national literature. England, France, Spain, 
and Italy each already had one; Germany was getting one ready as 
fast as possible, and Ireland vowed that she once had one far sur- 
passing them all..... A literature adapted to the size of the 
country was what we must and would have. Given the number of 
square miles, the length of the rivers, the size of the lakes, and you 
have the greatness of the literature we were bound to produce without 
further delay. If that little dribble of an Avon had succeeded in 
engendering Shakespeare, what a giant might we not Jook for from 
the mighty womb of the Mississippi ! ”’ 

The author of these self-detached criticisms (as one may call them, 
perhaps, if a man’s country be regarded as his larger self) was at the 
time they were written a very indignant censor of this country, as 
near indeed to a positive Anglophobist as it would be possible for 
any man of so good a head and heart to be. It is pleasant to think 
that he has lived to spend six years in England as, politically and 
socially, the most successful and popular representative of the United 
States that anyone not anxious to advertise his advanced years would 
confess to remembering ; pleasant, too, to know that though he may and 
indeed must smile, however good-naturedly, at the purely “ fashion- 
able’ element in his popularity, he warmly reciprocates the more 
genuine feelings which he has inspired. Mr. Lowell is no doubt too 
good a patriot to regret that in his country’s cause and at an hour of 
supreme crisis in her destinies, he spoke bitter words against England 
and Englishmen. But though he may still think—and it is not for 
us to gainsay him if he does—that he did well in those days to be 
angry, he cannot but rejoice to feel that the better understanding 
that has since grown up between the two nations, renders the recur- 
rence of such causes of righteous anger on either side an indefinitely 
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less probable contingency than it was. To the development and 
solidification of that understanding he himself has been no slight 
contributor, and he may honestly pride himself on having contri- 
buted to it, not only without abatement of the just claims of his 
nationality, but in exact proportion to the self-respecting consis- 
tency with which those claims have in his person been quietly and 
unobtrusively upheld. It may be well enough to be all things 
to all men, but the best way we can behave to some men is to be simply 
ourselves and no one else. It is no paradox to say that Mr. Lowell 
would have been less English if he had been less American. He 
would have been less English in the sense of appealing less to those 
deeper sympathies which, beneath the strata of national prejudice, 
unite the two peoples. The Anglicized, or rather, for that is the 
more common variety, the Frenchified American, is really further 
removed from the Englishman than what he would probably call the 
“old time” Yankee, who flourished, or did not flourish, in the days 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. For in ridding himself of his natural and 
national self, he deliberately effaces those characteristics which the 
two races possess in common, in order to simulate certain peculiarly 
English traits which are no more imitable by him than their 
American analogues are imitable by us. Missing these peculiarly 
English traits, he succeeds only in hitting off a certain general Euro- 
peanism of tone in which, as has been said, the Parisian element, 
the farthest removed of all from the English, most frequently obtains 
pre-eminence. It is not by Americans of that description that that 
process which Mr. Lowell rightly describes as the only sure way of 
bringing about a healthy relation between the two countries is at all 
likely to be facilitated. If Englishmen are to be enabled to clear 
their minds of the notion that Americans are “to be treated as a 
kind of inferior and deported Englishman,” Americans themselves 
must not deliberately pose in that character, but must bear in mind 
their countryman’s sound dictum that they “are worth nothing 
except in so far as they have disinfected themselves of Angli- 
cism.”’ Mr. Lowell has supplied the positive proof of it himself, 
but I hope that he will not regard it as another instance of the 
condescension of foreigners if, while recognising his sturdy American 
patriotism as, at least, “one good quality which is not wholly English,” 
we should be able to trace some of his excellencies as man and writer 
which I have here inadequately examined, to an intellectual ancestry 
which he shares with ourselves. 


H. D. Trait. 
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In recent numbers of the Fortnightly Review Mr. Mivart has 
published an essay entitled “Organic Nature’s Riddle.” By this 
heading he means to indicate the question whether the innumerable 
adaptations, which are observable in organic nature, of animals and 
plants to habitats, organs to functions, actions to purposes, &c., are or 
are not to be regarded as evidence of design. To me it has always 
appeared that, with reference to this question, organic nature cannot 
be logically separated from inorganic. No doubt the adaptations 
which are to be met with in the former province are both more 
numerous and more suggestive of rational intention than are the 
adaptations which are to be met with in the latter; but, forasmuch as 
all nature is one system, it is as true that physical conditions are 
adapted to organisms as it is that organisms are adapted to physical 
conditions; and it is likewise true that every part of the physical 
universe is adjusted with reference to other parts, in a manner pre- 
cisely analogous to that in which the various parts of the organic uni- 
verse are so adjusted. That is to say, the adjustments everywhere 
appear to consist in an exhibition of the principles of mechanism, 
and although this exhibition attains much the highest level of intri- 
cacy in the organic world, on the other hand, in the inorganic world 
it displays a much greater wonder of magnitude; so that, with 
reference to the question of design, we may doubt whether the one 
department of nature really represents any better kind or degree of 
evidence than the other. But aside from this consideration, it appears 
to me obvious, a priori, that no one department of nature can present 
any different kind or better degree of evidence on this point than that 
which is presented by any other department. For we know now 
that in all departments of nature the same rule or method prevails. 
The reign of law is recognised as ubiquitous; and this means that all 
cases of adaptation, whether in the organic or inorganic world, are 
the same in kind. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the law 
of natural selection is a law of all the importance that the most 
thorough-going Darwinian assigns to it. (Observe, it is of no con- 
sequence whether or not this supposition represents the truth, so long 
as it is conceded that the evolution of species has throughout pro- 
ceeded under a reign of law, or that every organ of every plant and 
animal has been produced by natural causes. Merely for the sake of 
clearness do I suppose that natural selection has been the only law 
concerned.) On this supposition, the law of natural selection has 
been of as much importance in the formation of the organic universe 
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as the law of gravitation has been in that of the inorganic. But, if 
so, the results of its operation constitute no other or better evidence 
of design than is furnished by the results of gravitation. With 
reference to any question of design, the mechanism of an animal body 
falls into the same category as the mechanism of the solar system. 

For the reasons thus briefly sketched, it appears to me that the 
argument in favour of teleology mus{ now be shifted from the basis 
on which it stood in the writings of natural theologians prior to the 
doctrine of organic evolution, or the doctrine of development under the 
operation of natural laws. The teleological argument, which in previous 
generations rested on the facts of organic nature as on a class of facts 
the natural causation of which had not been explained (or referred to 
law), must now be rested upon the order of nature considered as a 
whole, or upon the general fact that the universe is a cosmos as dis- 
tinguished from a chaos. Whether the teleological argument gains 
or loses in force by this necessary change of basis I am not here con- 
cerned to inquire. My only object at present is to show that 
“Organic Nature’s Riddle” is but an integral part of the whole 
riddle of existence; and for this reason, I think that the title of 
Mr. Mivart’s essay would have been bettered by omitting from it 
the qualifying word “ organic.” 

But whichever title we select, the “‘riddle ” remains the same, and 
it is simply whether the order of nature is due to mind or to not-mind ; 
whether it is in its essence intellectual or unintellectual. It is not 
my intention to make any attempt at solving this riddle: my object 
is to criticise the solution which has been furnished by Mr. Mivart ; 
and I am moved. to this criticism, not because I desire to put any 
spoke into the wheel of the teleologists, but because I think that by 
endeavouring to circumscribe some of the facts of biology as a class 
or kind differing from all other facts of nature, Mr. Mivart is doing 
an injury to the cause of science. It is the function of science to 
answer riddles, not to ask them. But Mr. Mivart, in his last essay, 
as in so many of his previous writings, uses his scientific knowledge, 
not for the purpose of elucidating or of furthering the physical 
explanation of natural phenomena, but of arguing that certain phe- 
nomena are to be regarded as necessarily inexplicable by any possible 
advance of science in the future, and therefore that our only course 
as reasonable creatures is to refer these phenomena to the immediate 
agency of “final causes.” This is but a reversion to the atavian 
method of viewing the unexplained phenomena of nature. It is, no 
doubt, an easy method, because it saves in limine all efforts at 
inquiry—or, in other words, it bars a priori the advance of knowledge. 
But for this very reason the method is essentially unscientific. It is, 
of course, always possible to obtain what I may term a metaphysical 
explanation of any natural phenomenon the causation of which has 
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not yet been ascertained, by the ready expedient of referring it 
immediately to the divine agency; but abundant experience has 
shown that this method is not so remunerative in its results as is the 
more laborious operation of inquiry. Be it observed, I am not object- 
ing to Mr. Mivart’s scepticism touching the scientific cogency of the 
hypothesis which he is criticising. As aman of science he is within 
his legitimate province, so long as he is pointing out what he regards 
as the weaknesses and shortcomings of Mr. Darwin’s attempts at 
explaining certain phenomena of organic nature. My objection to 
Mr. Mivart’s method is that it runs counter to the fundamental 
instincts of science, by assuming that of these particular phenomena 
no scientific explanation is possible. Mr. Darwin may have utterly 
failed in all his attempts at explaining these phenomena; but, at any 
rate, in seeking to explain them he was working as a man of science, 
or in the belief of science that all nature is one whole, without any part 
ruled off as necessarily inaccessible to rational inquiry. But by 
seeking to merge in the final mystery of things certain observable 
facts of natural history, Mr. Mivart is abdicating his functions as a 
man of science, and going back to the mysticism of a former age. 
Step by step this mystical interpretation of natural phenomena has 
had to yield before the scientific interpretation ; final causes have 
continuously given place to secondary causes; and in view of past 
experience, whenever a man of science encounters a riddle of nature, 
he feels entitled to assume that the riddle admits of being solved in 
terms of secondary causes, even although he may believe that behind 
the whole range of such causes there is an intelligent causa causarum, 
the riddle of whose existence can never be solved. For if there is 
such a cause, it must be the self-existing source of all other causes, 
and therefore cannot be referred to any cause which is more ultimate, 
i.e. cannot beexplained. This riddle of riddles is the only one which 
we have any right to regard as a priort, or essentially and necessarily 
in its own nature, insoluble. To refer any class of natural phenomena 
to the immediate influence of this inscrutable cause is merely to save 
ourselves the trouble of rational inquiry, by accepting the hypothesis 
of a miracle as the equivalent of a scientific explanation. 

The class of natural phenomena which Mr. Mivart has chosen 
as still left open to this kind of treatment are those of instinct, 
and as it appears to me that he has done but scant justice to the 
attempts which in our own generation science has begun to make in 
the way of explaining these phenomena, I propose to criticise his 
criticism: if in the end I fail to show the hopelessness of his attempt 
to fortify these phenomena against the advance of science, I shall 
feel that my failure is due to my own shortcomings, and not to any 
weakness of my cause. 

First of all we are told, “as Professor Huxley has pointed out with 
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his usual lucidity and force, Darwin’s theory can be made to accord 
with the most thorough-going teleology.” With this proposition I 
fully agree, for Darwin’s theory is merely an extension of the doc- 
trine as to the reign of law, and I have already argued that the 
doctrine of a law-governed universe is not inimical to that of an 
ultimate teleology. But upon the same page we are further told 
that to the doctrine of Dysteleology, or to the denial of final causes, 
“a proof of the real existence of such a thing as ‘instinct’ must 
necessarily be fatal.” Now, I confess a total inability to understand 
why the phenomena of instinct should be more fatal to this doctrine 
than are any of the other phenomena of nature. Only if the pheno- 
mena of instinct could be proved not to be natural—in the sense of 
not being subject to law, and so not admitting of any possible 
scientific explanation—only then could it be said that in their rela- 
tion to the question of final causes they occupy any exceptional 
position. It may be legitimately, or logically, argued that all the 
phenomena of nature are opposed to the doctrine of Dysteleology; but 
it cannot be similarly argued that any one class of these phenomena 
more than another is “necessarily fatal” to this theory, unless it be 
previously assumed that the class of phenomena in question differ 
from all the other phenomena of nature in being, as I have before 
said, non-natural. This, no doubt, is the assumption for which Mr, 
Mivart proceeds to contend; but it is not an assumption which he 
can expect many of his readers to accept. Even if we had no glim- 
mering of any scientific explanation of instinct, it would nowadays 
be a most audacious conclusion to arrive at, that because we have not 
yet found an explanation, therefore the phenomena are inexplicable. 
This would be to use our ignorance of natural causation as equivalent 
to some actual knowledge of non-natural causation ; and the past his- 
tory of “final causes” is too eloquent in its warnings against any 
such mode of procedure to admit of much success attending its revival. 
Much more, then, must any attempt at reviving this mode of proce- 
dure prove futile, when we find that we are not without a glimmering 
of a scientific explanation as regards the particular class of natural 
phenomena which are in question; and not only a glimmering, but 
so large a body of carefully collected evidence that perhaps in no 
one department of his work has Mr. Darwin been more successful in 
displaying the probable causation of biological facts than he has been 
in the province of instinct. If we accept the theory of natural 
selection as of any validity at all in explaining the evolution of 
structures, it becomes simply impossible to dispute that it must also 
be of some validity in explaining the evolution of instincts. For 
instincts, no less than structures, are of use to the animals possessing 
them: like structures, they vary and are inherited: like structures, 
therefore, and no less than structures, they are amenable to all those 
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influences which are comprised in the term, “survival of the fittest.” 
And when, in addition to this, we find abundant proof of the intelli- 
gence of animals guiding the course of variation—-so that, wnlike the 
case of structures, instincts do not require to wait for natural selec- 
tion to seize upon fortuitous variations, but themselves supply varia- 
tions which in relation to any change of environment are from the 
first adaptive—when we find this, we cannot fail to perceive that in 
no department of organic nature is natural selection operating at so 
much advantage. Lastly, when over and above all this we find abun- 
dant evidence of the principle of “ lapsing intelligence ” co-operating 
with that of natural selection, we must upon the whole conclude that, 
if the theory of evolution is of any validity in any case as a scientific 
interpretation of natural phenomena, nowhere is it more successful 
in this respect than it is in the domain of instinct. 

Within the limits of an article I have no space to justify these 
general assertions, nor is it needful that this should be done ; for, were 
I to do so, I could but repeat what has already been published in my 
work on Mental Evolution in Animals. Mr. Mivart has found it 
convenient to ignore the whole body of evidence which I have there 
accumulated ; but as he has also found it convenient to draw upon the 
cases of “special difficulty” which I have there enumerated, it 
appears to me desirable that I should here briefly supply the 
mitigating considerations which he has everywhere omitted. 

The cases of special difficulty which he selects are four in number. 
I will consider them seriatim. 

1. The instinets of the sphex wasp. Here the mitigating considera- 
tions which Mr. Mivart ignores are the following :— 

“ During the last year of his life I had some conversation with 
Mr. Darwin upon this matter, and after deliberating upon it for some 
time, he eventually came to the conclusion which I have just stated, 
as will be at once apparent from the following letter :— 

“«T have been thinking about Pompilius and its allies. Please 
take the trouble to read on perforation of the corolla by bees, 
page 425 of my Cross-fertilization to end of chapter. Bees show so 
much inte/ligence in their acts, that it seems not improbable to me that 
the progenitors of Pompilius originally stung caterpillars and spiders, 
&c., in any part of their bodies, and then observed by their intelli- 
gence that if they stung them in one particular place, as between 
certain segments on the lower side, their prey was at once paralysed. 
It does not seem to me at all incredible that this action should then 
become instinctive, ¢.c. memory transmitted from one generation to 
another. It does not seem necessary to suppose that when Pom- 
pilius stung its prey in the ganglion it intended, or knew, that its prey 
would keep long alive. The development of the larva may have 
been subsequently modified in relation to their half-dead, instead of 
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wholly-dead prey ; supposing that the prey was at first quite killed, 
which would have required much stinging. Turn this over in your 
mind,’ &. .... 

“ Seeing, then, that Hymenopterous insects are certainly proved by 
these observations [7.e. those on biting holes in flowers to which the 
above letter refers] to be capable of marvellously intelligent appreci- 
ation of morphological structure, I think with Mr. Darwin that these 
observations sre most apposite to the case of Sphex. There is not, 
after all, so very much more of this kind of appreciation required to 
observe the effects of stinging a caterpillar between its segments, than 
to hit upon the idea of going outside a flower and biting a hole on 
the left side of a particular petal, just over the spot where the larger 
passage to the nectar is to be found. But, as I have said, I feel that 
further observation—especially in the way of experiment—of the facts 
is required before we should be justified in giving a very definite 
opinion upon the theoretical interpretation of them. ... . We are 
not much surprised at the instinct of a ferret in attacking the 
medulla oblongata of a rabbit, or at that of a polecat in paralysing 
frogs and toads by injuring the cerebral hemispheres; and in both 
these cases—so analogous to that which we are now considering—the 
instinct must have been originated by intelligent observation of the 
effects of biting these particular parts of the prey. But neither a 
ferret nor a polecat is a particularly intelligent animal, so that we 
are perhaps too ready to feel surprise at a possibly similar degree of 
intelligence displayed by insects which belong to the most intelli- 
gent group of invertebrated animals.” * 

2. The inheritance of instincts by neuter insects. This difficulty is 
fully discussed by Mr. Darwin in the Origin of Species, but his expla- 
nation of it is, as usual, ignored by Mr. Mivart. This explanation is 
that natural selection may operate upon communities as upon organ- 
isms—the different “castes” of insects in the same hive being thus 
analogous to the different organs of the same individual. “Such 
faith may be placed in the power of selection, that a breed of cattle, 
always yielding oxen with extraordinarily long horns, could, it is 
probable, be formed by carefully watching which individual bulls 
and cows, when matched, produced oxen with the longest horns ; and 
yet no one ox would ever have propagated his kind. Here is a better 
and a real illustration,” &c.? 

3. The instinct of feigning injury. With reference to this instinct I 
have given the substance of a MS. note by Mr. Darwin, to the effect 
that a female bird, which from solicitude for her nestlings would 
endeavour to fight a threatening quadruped as a hen does a dog, 
might, by alternately attacking and retreating, inadvertently draw 
the enemy away from the nest. Natural selection, acting on this 


(1) Mental Bvolution in Animals, pp. 301—3. (2) Origin of Species, p. 230, 
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primitive habit, might then develop the running away from the nest 
as an instinct ; and if, as is probable, carnivorous quadrupeds would 
be more likely to follow birds apparently unable to fly than birds 
apparently well, the drooping of the wing, &c., might have been 
slowly developed.’ 

4. The instinct of feigning death. I have devoted over a dozen pages 
of my work to the consideration of this instinct, and in the result it 
appears to me that so far as the case of insects is concerned—to which 
Mr. Mivart specially alludes—there is really no difficulty at all. Even 
if we disregard the very probable hypothesis of Professor Preyer, 
that the instinct originated in the “ kataplectic” or mesmeric con- 
dition which he and others have shown to be induced in allied animals 
under the influence of forcible manipulation, “if it were of more 
advantage to an animal when in danger to become motionless—and 
therefore inconspicuous or unattractive to enemies—than it would be 
to seek safety in flight, of course it is obvious that in such cases 
natural selection would always have operated in the direction of 
producing quiescence, no less than in other cases it would have operated 
in the direction of producing activity.” ? 

Now in all these cases of what I have termed “ special difficulty,” 
it is of course perfectly competent in Mr. Mivart, or any other 
reader, to feel that the suggested explanations are inadequate ; but I 
do not think it is competent in any one to adduce these cases in argu- 
ment without venturing to consider the suggested explanations. 
When a man of Mr. Darwin’s eminence has specially thought upon 
these very points, and has committed to writing his opinion upon 
them, it scarcely seems fair to adduce the facts as difficulties against 
Darwinism, while suppressing the argumentative defence which 
Darwin has himself supplied. 

So much, then, for the cases of special difficulty which Mr. Mivart 
has chosen to rehabilitate. But besides these cases of special diffi- 
culty, he has adduced certain objections to the Darwinian explana- 
tion of instincts in general. These, therefore, I will next proceed 
to consider. 

“ As to ‘lapsed intelligence,’ this hypothesis assumes that a con- 
scious, deliberate, discriminating faculty must have once been exer- 
cised by wasps, bees, ants, and other much more lowly animals, in 
the performance of all those actions which are now instinctive. But 
could the adult female insect be supposed to foresee the future needs of 
her first progeny, often so totally different from her own wants ?”’ &c. 

Now, in this passage, as well as in many others which I need not 
wait to quote, one and the same difficulty is presented in various 
guises: this difficulty is to explain the “ first beginnings”’ of certain 
instincts. By naively asking such questions as the one which con- 

(1) See Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 316. (2) Zbid., pp. 303—16. 
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cludes the above paragraph, Mr. Mivart represents his opponents as 
holding hypotheses which might possibly find a fitting place in 
nursery literature, beside the account of the fly that married the 
humble-bee. The truth, however, is that, looking to instincts as a 
whole, there is even less difficulty in explaining their origin by the 
principles of evolution than there is in explaining by similar princi- 
ples the origin of structures. This is the difficulty which, in rela- 
tion to structures, Mr. Mivart was the first to point out in his Genesis 
of Species. His argument was that “natural selection is incompetent 
to account for the incipient stages of useful structures.” This objec- 
tion is considered, and I think successfully refuted, in the later 
editions of the Origin of Species. I need not, therefore, go over the 
ground which Mr. Darwin has already traversed. My object here is 
merely to show that this difficulty as to “incipient stages ”’ is even 
less formidable in the case of instincts than it is in that of structures. 

It is less formidable, in the first place, because the intelligence of 
animals is often instrumental in the origination of adaptive habits, 
which afterwards become hereditary or instinctive. . It is less for- 
midable, in the next place, because instincts are more plastic than 
structures, and therefore admit of being more rapidly, or more com- 
pletely, modified as modifying circumstances may require—the result 
being that when we regard the terminal or observable phase in the 
history of an instinct, we may be regarding a very different product 
from that in which it first began. An oak does not bear much 
resemblance to an acorn, and if all the intermediate stages were lost 
(as they must necessarily be in the case of a developing instinct), 
Mr. Mivart might well argue upon the absurdity of attributing such 
a growth to such an origin. And he might do this with much more 
success than has attended his argument in the case before us. Thus, 
for example, with the whole range of instincts at his disposal, he has 
selected the case of a sucking child as one concerning which it is im- 
possible to understand how the instinct could have been originated by 
any natural process; for, as he says, “it is impossible to believe that 
any of the progenitors of an infant of to-day first acquired, during 
his or her lifetime, the habit of sucking.” This no doubt appears 
at first sight a most conclusive case; for as the instinct in all 
mammals only lasts during the earliest babyhood of the individual, 
its inception can never have been due to intelligence; while if its 
development had depended on the slow process of natural selection, 
all the young mammals ought to have been starved before the instinct 
of sucking had been begun. While writing my own book this case 
occurred to me as a possible difficulty; but afterwards I passed it 
over in view of a consideration which must have escaped Mr. Mivart. 
“The progenitors of an infant of to-day,’ were the Marsupials, 
and in the Marsupials the young animal does not suck, or only does 
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so in part; it is forcibly fed by the mother, who squirts the milk into 
its mouth. From such a beginning as this, it is easy to understand 
how the instinct of sucking originated, and subsequently became 
perfected in successive generations. Therefore, this case serves as a 
very good illustration of the weakness of Mr. Mivart’s argument in 
other cases. If the Marsupials had all become extinct, we might not 
have guessed at the primitive mode of suckling which this early Mam- 
malian stock displayed; and by then assuming that the instinct must 
from the first have been exactly what we now find it in “a sucking 
child,” Mr. Mivart would have been furnished with about the best of 
all his “ riddles.” This one example may serve to show how untrue 
is his general statement that “putting back the date or modifying 
the form of the original instinct, in no way modifies the essential 
nature of the instinct, or diminishes its mystery.” 

Here is another of his objections. “Can we suppose that the 
generative acts of male insects, such as bees, could have been due to 
deliberate and rational choice, when every such act is necessarily 
fatal to him who performs it?” But who can say that it was always 
thus fatal among insects, or, if it were, that this fact should have 
prevented the continuance of the sexual instincts from the lower 
Articulata in which it is not fatal? It would indeed be giving the 
drones credit for a larger share of “deliberate and rational choice” 
than even the most thoroughgoing evolutionist could imagine, to 
suppose that they should of set purpose take a vow of celibacy, in 
order to avoid the unhappily fatal results of marriage which their 
philosophical observations and reflections enabled them to foresee. 

Another objection of a general kind which Mr. Mivart urges is, 
that “the attempt to explain instinct through inheritance is a contra- 
diction, since inheritance supposes something already attained, other- 
wise it could not be transmitted.” This sounds formally cogent, 
but a very little thought is enough to dispel the illusion. We might 
just as well say that the human hand cannot be explained by the 
supposition of inheritance from lower forms, because fishes and 
reptiles are not able to play upon pianos and violins. It belongs to 
the very essence of the theory of evolution to suppose that inherit- 
ance acts as the accumulator of small and progressive increments of 
improvements; not that at the beginning of the process it transmits 
all the results of such improvement, which, ex hypothesi, can only be 
present at the end. It is the old story about the hen and the egg: 
which was first? If we say the hen, how can there ever have been 
anegg? If we say the egg, how can there ever have been a hen? 
Puzzling as this question may seem to the scholastic mind, the 
evolutionist sees plainly enough that if both the hen and the egg 
emerged by a gradual process of development from a wholly different 
type of animal, neither can be said to have been historically prior to 
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the other. “Inheritance” does not “suppose” either the hen or 
the hen’s egg to have been “already attained ” at the time when both 
began to emerge from the reptilian stock ; and the matter is precisely 
the same in the case of instincts in their correlation with structures. 
Mr. Mivart everywhere argues on the supposition that instincts are, as 
it were, superimposed upon pre-existing structures. ‘ How did the 
first sentient creatures obtain and swallow their food ? How did 
they first come to fecundate their ova, or suitably to deposit them ? 
How did they first effect such movements as might be necessary for 
their respiratory processes?” The answer to all these and similar 
questions is the same, namely, that the questions are incorrectly 
stated, after the manner of the problem about the hen and the egg. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that the lowest creatures obtain and 
swallow their food, propagate their kind, and perform their processes 
of respiration, before the appearance of any of those organs which 
are subsequently developed the more efficiently to perform these 
various functions. If there is any difficulty in understanding this 
subsequent and gradual advance of organization—which has been 
aptly termed “the physiological division of labour ’’—it would bea 
difficulty lying against the whole theory of evolution, and not in any 
way specially connected with the evolution of instincts. 

I will now pass on to consider those passages in Mr. Mivart’s essay 
wherein he seeks to “explain reflex action, processes of nutrition, 
processes of repair, processes of individual development, by instinct— 
using this term in the widest analogical sense.” The common 
peculiarity of all these processes is that they are adaptive—they do 
not take place at random, but are strictly regulated by what appears 
to be a purpose. And it is, no doubt, a most suggestive fact that in 
all these processes there is displayed so general and so remarkable an 
appearance of means directed to ends; and, therefore, no one can 
complain of any one else who may care to reiterate the unquestionable 
analogy which thus subsists between them. But to suppose that by 
including them all under some common term, we are thereby helping 
to give an “ explanation ” of any one of them, appears to me about as 
absurd a supposition as could very well be made. Moreover, if this 
supposition could admit of any degrees of absurdity, I should say 
that the maximum degree is attained when the common term which 
is chosen to designate all these processes, taken collectively, is the 
term “instinct.” To speak of a cut finger healing itself by instinct, 
of the arms and legs drawing their nourishment from the blood, or of 
the foetus being guided in its development by the same means, is 
merely to use the term instinct in an unmeaning sense, and therefore 
to abuse it. The object of terminology is to denote differences as 
well as resemblances; and, therefore, if any common term is needed 
to signify the resemblance between all these processes, it ought to be 
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some such neutral term as “adaptation,” “adjustment,” or if preferred, 
“‘purpose:” it ought not to be a term which is already in use to 
signify some of the differences. And here, curiously enough, Mr. 
Mivart becomes his own critic. For, towards the close of his essay, 
he condemns the error of neglecting “to note the differences of 
objects presented to the senses, attending solely to their resemblances, 
and describing them by inadequate and misleading terms. The habit 
of perverting language in this manner has been lately well spoken of 
as using intellectual false coin. By such an abuse of language and 
disregard of points of unlikeness, all diversities may easily be reduced 
to identity. Against such abuse the scientific biologist must energeti- 
cally protest.” ' 

All this is most admirable, and completely serves the purpose 
which Mr. Mivart has in view, namely, that of showing the futility 
of supposing with Hartmann or Samuel Butler that any of the pro- 
cesses in question are explained by the term “ unconscious intel- 
ligence,” or “organic memory.” But it is surely a most surprising 
illustration of what we have been told about a mote and a beam, 
that within the limits of the very same essay Mr. Mivart should sup- 
pose that he has himself “explained ” the same processes by adopting 
precisely the same method. As he justly observes with reference to 
all these non-mental but adaptive processes, “‘ The meaning of words 
is due to convention, and any one who calls such actions truly intel- 
ligent divides himself from the rest of mankind.” But it is obvious 
that this remark holds equally true if for the word “ intelligent ” we 
substitute the word “ instinctive.’ Truly, “against such abuse the 
scientific biologist must energetically protest.” 

This, however, is not all. It would be no “explanation” of any 
of the processes of reflex action, nutrition, repair, embryonic develop- 
ment, and so forth, to name them all instinctive, even if it were 
granted that we have fully ascertained the whole causation of instinct. 
But, as we have seen, the express contention of Mr. Mivart is that we 
know absolutely nothing with reference to the causation of instinct, 
and, indeed, that we can know nothing with reference to such causa- 
tion, seeing that in his opinion it belongs to the immediate and in- 
scrutable action of Deity. The “explanation,” therefore, amounts 
to this: seeing that all the processes of organic nature resemble one 
another in being more or less adaptive, we may sink the points of 
difference and include them all under one term, which properly 
belongs to only one class of them; we may “explain” them all by 
calling them all instinctive: yet instinct itself never has been, and 
never can be explained, because it is not due to any process of natural 
causation. Thus Othello’s occupation, in the person of a modern 
biologist, is gone; ‘organic nature’s riddle ” is concluded to be on all 
sides and in all its parts insoluble ; rational inquiry can here only be 
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met as with the voice of a denying angel, “ Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing that it is secret ?”’ 

To conclude. With much that Mr. Mivart has written I fully 
agree ; but I hold that his constant endeavours to deify the unknown 
is essentially unscientific. He appears to think that if any of the 
adjustments of organic nature are explained by science, they are 
thereby shown to be “mechanical,” or not due te “intelligence :” 
consequently, he is out of sympathy with those who seek to ex- 
plain these adjustments by natural causes, and argues that he can 
explain them all by an immediate reference to a supernatural cause. 
Now, touching the first of these points I think he is mistaken, 
and touching the second I am sure he is. In other words, I do not 
think that when the natural causation of any phenomenon has been 
detected, atheism is necessarily the gainer; and I am sure that by 
giving a directly theological explanation of any phenomenon, we are 
but cheating ourselves with the semblance of an explanation, by re- 
stating, in different phraseology, the facts of observation. Yet, if 
this had been all with which I had met in Mr. Mivart’s latest essay, I 
should not have troubled to write the present rejoinder ; [ should 
only have seen in it a continuance of that archaic mode of viewing 
the problems of science, which the advance of science is now on all 
sides rendering obsolete. But seeing that Mr. Mivart has sought to 
fortify his general views upon these matters by disparaging—and, in 
my opinion, unfairly disparaging—the success which in recent years 
has attended the efforts of science to explain the natural causation of 
instincts, it appeared to me most undesirable that his statement of 
the case should ‘be allowed to pass unchallenged. If in my reply I 
appear to have drawn too largely upon my already published work, 
my excuse must be that in his essay Mr. Mivart has pointed his 
remarks against the doctrines which that work has advocated, without 
having done them the justice of stating the arguments in their favour. 
I have myself reproduced but a few of those arguments because I have 
desired, as much as possible, to avoid republication. My object 
has merely been to show the readers of the Fortnightly Review 
that, both as regards his general argument and the cases of “ special 
difficulty ” whereby he seeks to support it, Mr. Mivart has been fully 
anticipated by the work of Mr. Darwin and of Mr. Darwin’s followers. 

GrorcE J. Romanes. 








A JOKE OR A JOB? 


THREE eminent personages in the University of Oxford, assisted 
by two colleagues less eminent in person than by office, have lately 
indulged themselves in what the censorious describe as a job, and 
the charitable prefer to regard as a joke. The present writer, 
who under an urgent but very disagreeable sense of duty takes up 
his pen to review this performance, is himself extremely reluctant 
to adopt the former description of it, and will be only too glad if his 
readers find it in their power to satisfy themselves with the latter. 
He proposes to hold his own judgment in complete suspense on the 
question. He cannot, it is true, afford to ignore the existence and 
the weight of one consideration which makes for the less charitable 
view, and which is, that whereas most persons—and indeed nearly all 
academical persons entrusted with patronage—are capable of the 
perpetration of a job, it is certain as anything not mathematically 
proved can be, that the three principal actors concerned in this inci- 
dent are quite incapable of a joke. The writer, however, has no 
desire to press this argument in a vindictive spirit. It must have 
occurred already to everyone competent to pronounce an opinion 
upon the election, and the electors, to that new Chair of English 
literature which Mr. Napier, of Gottingen, has been recently chosen 
to fill. 

Let it be admitted too, on the other hand, that there are many 
things connected with the affair which tend to favour the theory of a 
joke. There is, first, the very title of the new Chair, the “ Merton 
Professorship of English Language and Literature.’ Now to bea 
professor of English literature is admittedly to bear an honourable 
title; but to talk or write of a man as a “ Professor of English 
language,” is not to talk or write English,—except perhaps in the 
sense in which, according to a well-known story, Burton, of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, may be said to have found “ professors of 
English language” in the barges under Folly Bridge. The new 
professor could hardly fail to be on terms of some constraint with, 
for instance, the ‘‘ Corpus Professor of tie Latin Language and Litera- 
ture.” But intending candidates generously consented as a rule to 
waive this critical objection, the more so as the Commissioners under 
the Universities Act, 1877, if dealing too parsimoniously with the 
new Chair in respect to the definite article, had in the matter of emolu- 
ments been liberal to it indeed. The new professor was to receive a 
stipend of £700 a year, and to hold during his tenure of office a 
fellowship at Merton worth £200 a year more. This undoubtedly is 
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a very handsome salary, and the ascertainment of its amount had the 
natural effect of confirming many gentlemen in a conviction of their 
complete fitness for the post. Intending candidates straightway 
divided themselves into two parties, the one hastening to inquire into 
the precise nature and amount of the new professor’s duties; the 
other, and the more worldly-wise, proceeding to inform themselves 
of the constitution of the Board of Electors. The result of this latter 
inquiry was to send many of the inquirers in amused amazement to the 
“‘ Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877,” to refresh their 
memory as to the names of the Commissioners by whom the board of 
election to this professorship was devised. Which was the humourist 
among them? For the composition of the board was a masterpiece of 
humour. Lord Redesdale and Dean Bradley are grave persons; and 
since the gigantic practical joke which he helped to play off upon his 
country in the year 1872 at Washington, the Right Hon. Mountague 
Bernard is not known to have perpetrated any other. The President 
of St. John’s has a dry humour, and so, in greater abundance, had 
the late Professor Henry Smith ; but one can hardly suppose that it 
would readily take the peculiar form of drollery which is here exhi- 
bited. ‘‘ Subject,” say the Commissioners, “to any exercise of the 
power of the University to regulate or vary from time to time the 
constitution of the board, in other respects the board shall consist of 
(1) The Regius Professor of Modern History ; (2) the Corpus Christi 
Professor of Comparative Philology; (8) the principal librarian of 
the British Museum; (4) Bodley’s librarian; (5) a member of 
Merton College, appointed by the College on the occasion of each 
election to act as an elector on that occasion.”” There is a simplicity 
about these selections—a simplicity suggestive not so much of their 
learned and right honourable authors as of an equal number of 
honest country gentlemen summoned to the performance of an 
honourable but unfamiliar duty—which the most artistic comedian 
might envy. We picture to ourselves one of the worthy squires 
suggesting that a professor of modern history was sure to know some- 
thing about English literature, and a professor of comparative philo- 
logy something about “ English language ;”’ another observing that 
there was “a power of books, they did tell him,” in the British 
Museum ; and a third that there was quite as many of them in the 
Bodleian as would serve to give any man who was always looking 
after them a taste for literature. 

Like many a good joke, however, it owed its sharpest point toa 
pure piece of luck. For, though the Commissioners could select the 
offices which should make their holders ez officio electors to the pro- 
fessorship, they could not, of course, know by whom and what manner 
of men these particular offices would at any given moment be filled. 
They could decree the delegation of a member of Merton, of the 
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Corpus Professor of Comparative Philology, and of the Regius Pro- 
fessors of History to places on the board; but in two out of these 
cases they could not have foreseen that it was not any professor among 
professors, not a 6 émwv among Merton dons, whom they were ap- 
pointing, but that with the comparatively philological Mr. Max Muller 
would be joined such a Merton don as Mr. Brodrick, and above all 
such a professor as Mr. Edward Augustus Freeman. Could they have 
known that, between the date of their deliberations and the first election 
to the new Chair, the erudite Dr. Stubbs would, in the inscrutable 
counsels of the Prime Minister, have been called to the Episcopature, 
and that Mr. Freeman, long his disinterested admirer, would have 
become his successor? No; it was not they, but Fortune, Fortune 
ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, who had decreed that Professor Free- 
man should be commissioned to adjudicate upon the contending claims 
of a body of candidates, many of whom would belong to a class which 
he loves and by which he is beloved, and to some of whom he would 
perhaps have endeared himself by his modest demeanour in news- 
paper controversies, or by the recollections of his chivalrous courtesy 
as examiner in the Schools. 

Of the qualifications of the Board of Electors to decide between the 
purely literary claims of the various candidates there was, fortunately, 
no doubt. Professor Freeman’s English style is as remarkable for 
its grace as his demeanour, and possesses all the subtlety and flexi- 
bility of his mind. Professor Max Muller writes “English language ” 
like a born German, and with all the ease and freedom which belong 
to that birthright. Of the Warden of Merton, considered as a 
critic of competing critics, it is only necessary to recall the fact that 
he was once a distinguished contributor to the Times. This is not to 
say, of course, that he used to write all, or even any, of those masterly 
criticisms of contemporary English literature with which each suc- 
cessive editor of the Times, from Barnes to Buckle, has so tastefully 
adorned its outer sheet in the occasional absence of any superior kind 
of padding. But Mr. Brodrick, if not a reviewer, was a leader-writer, 
and the leaders of the Times have many of the literary merits of its 
reviews. Of the critical attainments of Mr. Bond and Mr. Nichol- 
son nothing definite is known, but they are both believed to have an 
extensive acquaintance with books. 

I imagine, however, that few even among the most simple-minded 
of the candidates believed that either Mr. Nicholson or Mr. Bond 
would have much to say to the appointment. The belief was that 
Mr. Bond would say ditto to Mr. Nicholson, and that Mr. Nicholson 
would say ditto to the three eminent personages. And by way of 
more precisely ascertaining the votes of these two estimable non- 
entities, some people went so far as to say that there were not three 
eminent personages, but one eminent personage, to wit, Professor 
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Freeman. Considering, further, that the humourists of the Univer- 
sities Commission had, of their drollery, thought fit to provide that 
the Professorship of English and Literature might at the will of the 
University be united to the Professorship of Anglo-Saxon, there was 
not much doubt how the interests of unfortunate English literature 
would fare in the competition with “ English language.” Professor 
Freeman would find in the alleged necessity of clecting an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar an additional excuse for dissembling his love of literary 
persons. 

These persons, however, are notoriously sanguine and imaginative, 
and it was actually believed among them that though the board might 
lean somewhat too much perhaps to the interests of philology, they 
would not go quite so far as to ignore the interests of criticism alto- 
gether. If “ English language” got a little advantage over English 
literature, it would not, they thought, be quite allowed to monopolise the 
attention of the electors. But those who believed this did not know 
their men or rather their man. They did not know what Professor 
Freeman could do when he had before him the double opportunity of 
administering a rebuff to a whole class of persons whom he detests, 
and of demonstrating his high approval of that order of intelligence 
and that line of studies which most resemble his own. The electors 
or the grand elector, resolved to treat the Chair as simply a Chair of 
“English language,” and to fill it as such; and their success in their 
search for its proper occupant so far exceeded all expectations as to 
recall the well-known descriptive account of the elections to the All 
Souls’ fellowships. The Warden and Fellows of that college were 
wont, it was said, to enter the college chapel and there to pray that it 
might be granted to them to elect a “ Christian gentleman ;” and so 
efficacious were their prayers that they were in many instances guided 
by Divine Providence to the election of a Christian nobleman. So 
Mr. Freeman and his coadjutors, praying that their choice might 
light upon a ‘‘sound scholar,” were actually permitted to catch an 
“extraordinary professor at a German university.” Of Mr. Arthur 
S. Napier’s philological qualifications—the only qualifications which, 
to do him justice, he professes to possess—I raise no question at all. 
Evidently he has been an enthusiastic student of “‘ English language,”’ 
since its attractions were able, after a short conflict, to vanquish those 
of the study of German “ scientific works.’”’ Nor do I make it a 
serious ground of objection to Mr. Napier that he did not appa- 
rently find out that he had a mother tongue until, not con- 
tent with having obtained a first class in natural science, he 
pursued his chosen subject into the recesses of “modern German,” 
whence he was guided, by way of the “older German dialects and 
Anglo-Saxon,” to the discovery aforesaid. But really we must ask 
why, if the electors required a Professor of Anglo-Saxon, they did 
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not elect Mr. Earle, the present excellent professor of that language in 
the University, and by uniting his Chair with this newly founded one 
—as they have power to do under the Statute—thus secure their Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature, without creating the 
gratuitous anomaly involved in the co-existence of two professorships 
of Anglo-Saxon. With every desire to take the most charitable view 
of Mr. Napier’s selection, one is really compelled to repeat the question 
with which I started, “ Was it a joke or a job?” Toelect a student 
of Anglo-Saxon (for such Mr. Napier is, so far as Oxford is con- 
cerned), to a chair of literature at Oxford, seems more like a joke 
than a job; but then, on the other hand, to elect a student of Anglo- 
Saxon to a chair of literature for which a Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
was a candidate, seems more like a job than a joke. 

Let me, however, in justice to myself, though I fear at the risk of 
irreparably damaging the case of the electors, recall what has been 
said on their behalf. What has been said on their behalf is in 
effect that whoever has ventured to say anything against them is 
simply a presumptuous ignoramus. That is the acute and elegant 
rejoinder. A writer signing himself “M. A.’’ protested against the 
tone which the Pall Mali Gazette and other journals were “ taking 
against the accomplished scholar and trained professor who has just 
been appointed to the new Chair. A set of smart article-writers make 
a plunge at the tempting prize of £900 a year for a professorship of 
the English language and literature, and because one of their set has 
not won the prize they are all yelping directly, or indirectly [what 
is an indirect yelp?] at the sound scholar who has won it. They 
put the words of the statute founding the professorship at defiance ; 
ignored the first subject, the English language, of the history and 
development of which most of them were profoundly ignorant, and 
resolved that the new professorship should be one of literature as they 
conceive it. That is, that the lucky man should be able to write 
forty-two showy critical papers on English authors, or the sources of 
their books, and sell as many of them as he could to any journal that 
would buy them. The ignorance of their own language’s history 
which these journalistic people show, is naturally matched by a like 
ignorance of the writers of that history. Of course they have not 
been watching the rising men in England and abroad. Of course 
they do not know how good a man Professor Napier is. Let them, 
then, hold their spiteful and arrogant tongues till they have found 
out.” 

“Spiteful and arrogant,” quotha! This is the devil rebuking 
sin indeed. But surely it is impossible not to recognise the sweet 
urbanity of this style; surely that phrase, “of the history and 
development of which most of them are profoundly ignorant,” un- 
mistakably accuses its author. He signs himself a graduate of two 
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letters only, instead of three; but surely there can be but one Lord 
Peter in Oxford, who, “to convince us what a parcel of blind, positive, 
ignorant, wilful puppies” we are, “would use but this one plain 
argument,” that a Professor of Anglo-Saxon is a “ true, good, natural 
Professor of English Language and Literature” as any to be found 
in England, and “ may we be eternally confounded if ever we offer to 
believe otherwise!” In the argument, too, there is all the dialectical 
dexterity which we have been taught to expect from the Regius 
Professor of Modern History. The critics of this appointment are 
accused of “ignoring the first subject of the professorship—the 
English language,” when the electors have quietly ignored not only 
its second subject, but, it may fairly be argued, both of them, since, 
whatever “English language,” as distinct from “the English lan- 
guage,” may be, it is presumably not Anglo-Saxon. And assuming 
it to be necessary that one or other of the two subjects, language or 
literature, should be comparatively ignored, it is matter of common 
knowledge to all outside the narrow clique to which the insolent 
pedant whom I have quoted belongs, that among the foremost critics 
of the day there are many men far more competent to deal philo- 
logically with our language than any pure philologist—and Mr. 
Napier honestly admits that he is no more—could ever be to deal 
critically with our literature. When, lastly, I add that this pro- 
fessorship is, by the conditions of its tenure, essentially a teaching 
professorship, and not one founded for the encouragement of original 
research, I hope I shall have done enough to show that, whether the 
election of Mr. Napier to the Merton Chair of English Language 
and Literature be a joke or a job, it is most assuredly a scandal. 

The chief responsibility for this scandal is easily apportioned. 
Whoever “ M. A.” may be, there can be no doubt in the mind of 
anybody acquainted even by reputation with the gentleman whom I 
have ventured to call the “ grand elector,” that the letter to which 
these two initials are subscribed, is a perfectly faithful reflection of the 
state of that gentleman’s mind with reference to the comparative 
claims of “ language ’”—as he conceives of language—and literature 
as he would scorn to conceive ‘of it. To him language, whether 
“English” or other, means not a breathing organism, but the 
chemical constituents either of an unquickened embryo, or of a dead 
body. It means this to him, just as English history means to him a 
conscientious “ restoration ” of the theatre of our ancient institutions, 
with every plank and joist religiously re-fitted in its place, but 
without the semblance of a living actor on the stage. How should 
such a man be expected to care any more for “literature,” than a 
professor of organic chemistry cares as such for the outlines of the 
“ Meleager,” or a stage-carpenter for the poetry of Shakspeare ? 

A Memper or Convocation. 
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THE success which has attended our last expedition to South Africa 
has not only been rapid, but it has been gained without shedding a 
drop of blood. The unfortunate frequency of little wars at the Cape 
has disposed Englishmen to regard with indifference the rights and 
the wrongs of conflicts in which both their honour and their commerce 
are vitally concerned. A keener interest was aroused for a time by 
the defeats inflicted on us by the Transvaal Boers, and the romantic 
circumstances connected with the capture and restoration of the Zulu 
king. But public opinion relapsed before long into its old indif- 
ference, and the Colonial Office was free to continue the see-saw 
policy which had proved disastrous so often before. It is the aim of 
this article to trace the course of events during the last five years, so 
far as they bear upon our present responsibilities; to show that the 
attempt to evade these responsibilities has only increased their gravity ; 
and that it would be extremely dangerous for England to abstain any 
longer from taking the paramount place in South Africa which her 
own interests and her obligations to the native races absolutely 
require. 

The avowed objects of Sir Charles Warren’s expedition were to 
assert the inviolability of the Queen’s Protectorate by the expulsion 
of freebooters from Bechuanaland, and to reinstate the natives upon 
land of which they had been robbed. But by those acquainted with 
South Africa it was clearly seen that other consequences would ensue 
much needed and far reaching. The various populations of South 
Africa would be sure to regard the mission of General Warren as an 
unmistakable sign that the policy of self-effacement adopted by the 
British Government after the battle of Majuba Hill had been recog- 
nised in England as wrong and impracticable. Loyal colonists, help- 
less natives, and lawless freebooters would feel, all alike, that British 
authority, in other words the cause of law and order, would, though 
at the eleventh hour, be vindicated. The enthusiastic reception which 
Sir C. Warren met with at the Cape is evidence that his mission has 
been interpreted in such asense. In the protection of the Bechuanas 
our South African fellow-subjects see the more momentous questions 
of the suppression of lawlessness, the security of capital, the revival 
of trade—in short, everything that is conveyed in the supremacy of 
British influence over all South Africa. 

But how, it will be asked, are these desirable results to be made 
lasting? Is Sir C. Warren to remain in Bechuanaland for ever, or 
what security will there be for peace when his forces have been with- 
drawn? Is the temporary settlement of a native territory to be the 
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only result of the large expenditure which this expedition has 
involved ? The action of the British Government has already fur- 
nished an answer to these questions. The Queen’s Protectorate, 
instead of being limited to Bechuanaland, a country not much larger 
than Ireland, has been extended over an area as large as Spain. For 
a distance of about eight hundred miles, the western and north-wes- 
tern frontiers of the Transvaal, that home of disturbers of the public 
peace, has been encircled by territory ruled under the auspices of the 
British Empire. This is a wise and necessary act; but to make it 
complete the same policy must be adopted on the east as on the west 
of the Transvaal. It is the penalty to be paid for our blunders in 
connection with that country—its hasty annexation, its dishonourable 
abandonment, and the imprudent toleration of its licence ever since. 
A brief glance at what has happened in South Africa since we were 
beaten by the Boers will show that we handed over a country as 
large as France to a Government unable, if not unwilling, to control 
its subjects; that it was the policy of those subjects to acquire land 
and loot by making war upon independent native tribes adjacent to 
their frontiers; and that as long as no means are taken to keep the 
Boers within their own frontiers, the Queen’s South African posses- 
sions must remain in a state of chronic unrest. 

The history of Bechuanaland is not creditable either to the states- 
manship or the good faith of the British Government. Covering, as it 
does, an area of about 35,000 square miles, it gains special importance 
from its position as the channel of the trade between the Cape Colony 
and the rich interior of South Africa. It also lies immediately out- 
side the western frontier of the Transvaal. It is a country of such 
natural capabilities as to be peculiarly tempting to the freebooting 
farmers who are to be found among the Boers of the Transvaal. The 
possession of Bechuanaland would give them not only the com- 
mand of the valuable trade with the interior, but also of millions 
of acres of fertile land. Many years ago the Transvaal Govern- 
ment asserted certain claims to the territory of the Bechuanas; 
but in 1871, the President having agreed to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration, Governor Keate decided against them, and 
the Bechuanas were declared to be independent. The Boer Volks- 
raad repudiated the Award, and a chief, called Moshette, was set up 
as the representative of Transvaal interests in Bechuanaland. 
Difficulties nearer home, culminating in the collapse of their Govern- 
ment and the British annexation in 1877, prevented the Boers from 
actively pushing their claims. British influence became more and 
more marked among the Bechuanas. Great success attended the 
labours of British Missionaries. In 1878 the Bechuana chiefs, 
Montsioa and Mankoroane, gave substantial assistance to the British 
authorities in the suppression of a native outbreak in Griqualand 
West, that portion of the Cape Colony immediately south of Bechu- 
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analand. These chiefs afterwards addressed petitions to Colonel 
Warren, praying the British Government to accept the cession of 
their country, and though no formal assent seems to have been given 
to their request, British agents were in fact stationed with them, 
and a police force ccsupied. their country for two years. In 1881, 
during the war between England and the Transvaal Boers, the same 
Bechuana chiefs offered active aid to the English forces; but Sir 
George Colley, while commending their loyalty, limited their friendly 
offices to providing food and refuge to Transvaal loyalists expelled 
from their country by the Boers. They faithfully obeyed the English 
general, and found in return that England abandoned them to the 
resentment of the Boers. 

When the British Government withdrew from the Transvaal, 
it removed also its agents and police from Bechuanaland. More- 
over, with a view to conciliating the Boers, a slice of Bechuanaland 
was incorporated into the Transvaal. It was indeed distinctly under- 
stood by both the parties to the Pretoria Convention that the inde- 
pendence of Bechuanaland outside the new boundary should be 
rigidly respected; but no well-informed person supposed that the 
public peace would remain long unbroken. The Bechuanas are 
divided into tribal sections headed by rival chiefs; and their petty 
jealousies and animosities are sure to afford an opening for the in- 
trigues of white interlopers. Some time before this, Captain Hamel 
had warned the British Government of the danger of leaving the 
Bechuanas without any kind of administrative control. His words 
were— If left to themselves and the sinister influences of those 
whose profit and policy it is to promote strife and discord among 
them, it needs no prophet to predict that ere long the territory would 
become a kind of Alsatia for lawless adventurers, land speculators, 
and discontented subjects from the adjoining British’ provinces, and 
that in all probability, through some untoward act, blood would be 
spilt, and Her Majesty’s Government might find itself involved in 
the necessity of fitting out an expedition as unsatisfactory in its 
results as it would be burdensome in its expense.” 

But British policy, after Majuba Hill, consisted in self-effacement, 
universal and unqualified ; Boers and Bechuanas were left, the one 
uncontrolled, and the other unprotected. Fighting immediately 
broke out. Mankoroane and Montsioa were on one side; on the 
other were Moshette, and a chief called Massouw, assisted by a large 
number of white freebooters. 

As early as the end of 1881 Moshette had procured the services of 
eighty Boers, and by the end of the next year he had with him some 
hundreds. From the Transvaal these men were recruited. From the 
Transvaal they obtained their ammunition and supplies; and in 
the same country they found a place of retreat for themselves and 


(1) The Transvaal was then British. 
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the cattle taken by them from Montsioa and Mankoroane. Very 
different treatment was accorded to the two last-named chiefs by 
their white friends. The Cape Government very rightly enforced 
the strictest neutrality on colonial subjects, and neither men, money, 
nor ammunition, were allowed to reach Mankoroane and Montsioa 
from Kimberley. A handful of white men, including Mr. Chris- 
topher Bethell, in spite of all precautions, managed to assist 
them, but they were comparatively few in number. At the begin- 
ning the disturbances might have been suppressed by a small 
police force; but the British Government, in spite of the repre- 
sentations of the High Commissioner at the Cape, refused to act 
except in conjunction with all the other South African Govern- 
ments ; one of these, namely that of the Transvaal, being interested 
in the continuance of the fighting, and another, that of the Free 
State, having no motive to spend money in stopping it. Under such 
circumstances the end soon came. By the end of 1882 Mankoroane 
and Montsioa were overpowered, and compelled to cede large tracts 
of land to the Boer allies of their opponents. Mankoroane lost the 
greater part of his country, which was occupied by the Boers and 
called Stellaland. From Montsioa was taken, but only in name—for 
the purpose of founding Goschen, another white community—a 
territory seventy-five miles long by forty broad. By native law 
neither Montsioa nor Mankoroane could alienate land in this way 
without the consent of the whole tribe, and this consent was never 
given. In the case, however, of Mankoroane the alienation became 
an accomplished fact. The freebooters of Stellaland consolidated 
their position without interference. Farms were marked out, and 
changed hands. The village of Vryburg sprang up and an adminis- 
tration was formed. Montsioa, on the other hand, remained in 
possession of his country, the Goschen freebooters being unable to 
settle on the land. 

In the meantime these proceedings began to excite indignation at 
the Cape andin England. The trade route from the colony to the 
interior was almost, if not entirely, blocked. Still the British 
Government, in the person of Lord Derby, would do nothing. They 
declared an expedition to be out of the question on the score of 
expense, and the most they contemplated doing for Montsioa and Man- 
koroane was to give them “ moderate allowances if, when driven out 
of their country, they could be located in British territory.” But this 
device proved quite impracticable, and at the beginning of last year the 
Government was compelled to do at great expense and risk what they 
might have done two years before without either. A British Protec- 
torate was proclaimed over Bechuanaland, after another slice of the 
natives’ territory had, in deference to Boer persistency, been added 
to the Transvaal. By the terms of the London Convention—a new 
treaty concluded between the British and Transvaal Governments— 
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the Boers engaged not to interfere with the Bechuanas on their west, 
or the Zulus and Swazies on their east. The Rev. John Mackenzie 
was appointed to establish the Protectorate over Bechuanaland. He 
was a missionary who had laboured with energy and success among 
the Bechuanas, and had eloquently advocated their cause in England. 
The appointment of a missionary and pronounced partisan to such a 
political post was regarded in South Africa with a deep distrust, which 
subsequent events proved to be only too well founded. Nevertheless, 
he was sent to Bechuanaland, where he arrived in April of last year. 
After remaining there only about three months he resigned, in 
deference to the urgently-expressed wishes of the Cape and Transvaal 
Governments, with whom Sir H. Robinson on this point cordially 
agreed. In justice to Mr. Mackenzie, it must be said that he was 
expected, with absolutely no force at his back, to establish British 
authority in a country where for nearly three years law and order 
had been unknown. The majority of the whites in Stellaland, headed 
by one Van Niekirk, desired annexation to the Cape Colony, and to 
retain in the meantime their existing administration, but a consider- 
able minority wished for direct Imperial rule on the lines, with 
some modifications, of a Crown Colony. Mr. Mackenzie strongly 
favoured the views of the minority, and roused the hostility of the 
Van Niekirk party to such an extent that his successor, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, only averted civil war and saved the British Protectorate by 
conceding to the latter complete self-government subject to a recogni- 
tion of the supremacy of the British Deputy Commissioner. Van Nie- 
kirk was re-established at the head of the Stellaland Administration, 
and the titles to land which had been issued before the proclamation 
of the Protectorate were to be held valid. Tranquillity being thus 
restored in South Bechuanaland, Mr. Rhodes turned his attention 
to the north, where, in spite of the proclamation of the British 
Protectorate by Mr. Mackenzie, the freebooters of Goschen had 
attacked Montsioa and reduced him to extremities. Two English- 
men had been killed by them, Mr. Bethell and Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Wright, an official stationed with Montsioa by Mr. Mackenzie, 
had been taken prisoner under a flag of truce. Mr. Rhodes entirely 
failed in his efforts to induce the freebooters to withdraw. He was 
insulted by them; and Mr. Joubert, the Vice-President of the Trans- 
vaal, though presumably sent to co-operate with him, in reality 
encouraged their lawless proceedings. The climax, however, was 
reached by the Transvaal Government stepping in and deliberately, 
in the teeth of the London Convention, asserting their authority over 
the country recently taken under a British Protectorate. In response 
to an outburst of public feeling in England, and strong representa- 
tions from the Governor and Ministers of the Cape Colony, the British 
Government decided to dispatch Sir C. Warren’s expedition. The 
Boer Government, at the bidding of England, withdrew their procla- 
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mation of a protectorate over Montsioa’s country, and the Cape 
Ministers simultaneously executed a change of front. They depre- 
cated Sir C. Warren’s expedition, and insisted on attempting 
to effect a settlement by a pacific mission to Bechuanaland, 
undertaken by two of themselves in person. The British 
Government did not refuse permission, but went on with mili- 
tary preparations, which were completed in time to enable Sir C. 
Warren and his forces to occupy Stellaland early in this year. The 
settlement desired by the Cape Ministers was seen to be out of the 
question, inasmuch as it amounted to a justification of the lawless 
acts committed by the freebooters who had invaded the Queen’s Pro- 
tectorate, attacked her subjects, and insulted her officers. What has 
occurred within the last few months is well known. Sir C. Warren 
has restored order in North and South Bechuanaland without shed- 
ding adrop of blood. President Kruger, of the Transvaal, has met 
him, expressed his disapproval of the violent acts of the Goshen 
freebooters, and manifested readiness to co-operate with the British 
authorities. The Goschen freebooters have entirely disappeared from 
Montsioa’s country, taking refuge in the Transvaal, and the natives 
are again in possession of their lands. In Stellaland Sir C. Warren 
found the freebooters established, their position having been recog- 
nised both by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Rhodes. His action with 
regard to them has, unfortunately, led to differences between him and 
Sir H. Robinson. He seems to have reverted to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
policy, and to have deliberately departed from the terms of the 
agreement with the Niekirk party made by Mr. Rhodes, and ratified 
by Sir H. Robinson, Lord Derby, and himself. These terms in- 
volved the re-establishment of Van Niekirk’s administration and the 
recognition of land-titles; Van Niekirk, in return, working for the 
peaceable acceptance of the British Protectorate. Mr. Rhodes 
resigned in consequence of what he considered a breach of faith on 
Sir C. Warren’s part; and Mr. Mackenzie returned, at the invitation 
of the latter, to Bechuanaland. Van Niekirk was suddenly arrested, 
and tried before a court of doubtful jurisdiction upon a charge of 
murder, of which there was no legal evidence. In connection with 
these and other matters differences arose between Sir Hercules 
Robinson and General Warren, which have somewhat marred the 
favourable results of the action of the British Government. 

The political future of Bechuanaland is an open question. It was 
originally intended, in accordance with the strong desire of most of 
the whites in Stellaland, that it should be annexed forthwith to the 
Cape Colony. This would be the least expensive and most practic- 
able settlement if the Cape Government would give the necessary 
assurances that the rights of natives as well as whites should be effec- 
tively protected. Mr. Upington and his colleagues will no doubt be 
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anxious to work with the Imperial Government, especially after the 
friendly action of the latter in advancing the loan for the extension 
of the colonial railway to Kimberley. But it is a question whether 
the resources of the Colony are equal to maintaining the strong police 
force which for some little time will be required in Bechuanaland ; 
and if it can only be done by means of a subsidy from the British 
Government it would seem better that, for two or three years at 
least, direct Imperial rule should be established in the country. 
Neither the authority nor the liability would then be divided. The 
enlargement of the Protectorate, so as to include to the north of 
Bechuanaland the native territories of the chiefs Gassitsiwe, Sechele, 
and Khame, is another reason in favour of the presence of Imperial 
officials known to command the moral and material support of the 
British Government. Although these chiefs will continue to rule 
their people as before, they will regulate their foreign relations, espe- 
cially those with the Boers, by the advice of the British Government. 
In the eyes of both Boers and natives there is an important difference 
between the Cape and the British Government; and the success of 
the Protectorate must lie in the respect for it inspired in the first 
and the confidence felt in it by the last. For it cannot be too clearly 
understood that the meaning of the important step just taken to 
extend British influence for 800 miles in the direction of the Zam- 
besi is not merely that the trade must be protected, but also that, if 
South Africa is to have peace, the Boers must be confined within 
their own borders, and that this can only be done by leaving within 
their reach no unprotected native lands to tempt their predatory 
instincts. German acquisitions on the west coast, which nominally 
include all Damaraland and Namaqualand, have been considered in 
proclaiming the limits of the new Protectorate, for these limits extend 
not only north to the 22nd parallel of latitude, but also west to the 
20th longitude, thus including the Kalahari country; but it is 
in the final delimitation made of the western boundary of the Trans- 
vaal that the virtue of the step lies. 

It will be obvious from what has been said that upon the east no 
less than the west the Boers must be prevented from encroaching 
upon their native neighbours. Already for more than a year the 
Zulus have suffered from freebooting operations like those inflicted 
on the Bechuanas. The Swazies have been ominously threatened 
but not yet attacked. At the time of our retreat from the Transvaal 
it was the opinion of the Royal Commissioners who signed the Pre- 
toria Convention—an opinion generally shared by whites and blacks 
in South Africa—that “the British Government held in Zululand 
a power akin to a Protectorate,” and for that reason Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s proposal that the Zulus should be protected from the Boers 
by a belt of territory under British rule was rejected. Our acts 
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justified the belief that we claimed supreme rights in the country. 
We set up a number of native governments entirely different in 
nature to the autocracy of Ketchwayo, limiting the powers of these 
governments by such arbitrary conditions—the prohibition, for 
instance, against the acquisition of arms—as rendered our Protecto- 
rate vital to their existence. We stationed a British resident among 
them, whose advice they were to follow. Itis not necessary to state all 
the reasons why this state of things did not last, but one undoubtedly 
was that, owing to an agitation in England and in Natal, there arose 
a feeling of hope or fear among the rival chiefs whom we had placed 
in power, that, in spite of our solemn pledges to the contrary, 
Ketchwayo might be restored. Restored, indeed, he was, at the 
beginning of 1883, soon after Lord Derby became Colonial Secretary, 
though probably the step had been determined on by his predecessor. 
It is important to observe that this step seems to have been taken 
with the full consciousness on the part of the Government that it 
was the only possible alternative to annexation, and that if it broke 
down, then we should have to annex Zululand. Nevertheless, when 
it did break down hopelessly and irretrievably, what did Lord Derby 
do? In the teeth of the protests of the local authorities, he adopted 
a policy at once the most expensive and the most immoral. He 
pledged the British Government to defend a strip of Zululand along 
the border of Natal, while by proclaiming his indifference to the fate of 
the rest of the country, he plainly invited the Boer filibusters to go 
in and possess the land. The Zulus, who had been friendly and 
faithful to England were picked out for destruction, and Lord Derby 
was deaf to their appeals for protection. For many months the 
country was the scene of continual bloodshed, robbery, and finally 
famine. It is impossible not to think of what Lord Wolseley has 
said of our abandonment of the Dongola province: ‘“ We found it 
comparatively peaceful and secure, we leave it a prey to plunder and 
murder.” 

And this policy involved a loss of money no less than of honour. 
The anarchy raging outside the Reserve, the strip of territory which 
Lord Derby determined to defend, necessitated the presence of a large 
military force for the protection of the Natal frontier. Troops were 
hurried up last summer from Cape Town and St. Helena, and re- 
inforcements were sent from England. The British taxpayer has to 
pay for the transport and feeding of the reserve garrison, and the cost 
must be hundreds of thousands of pounds. Absolutely no result has 
been obtained. While the Boers were engaged in exterminating the 
Zulus friendly to England, the Reserve was used as a refuge or 
recruiting ground, as occasion demanded, by the combatants on either 
side. After the defeat and expulsion of the English Zulus from the 
country in which they had been placed by England, the Reserve 
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anxious to work with the Imperial Government, especially after the 
friendly action of the latter in advancing the loan for the extension 
of the colonial railway to Kimberley. But it is a question whether 
the resources of the Colony are equal to maintaining the strong police 
force which for some little time will be required in Bechuanaland ; 
and if it can only be done by means of a subsidy from the British 
Government it would seem better that, for two or three years at 
least, direct Imperial rule should be established in the country. 
Neither the authority nor the liability would then be divided. The 
enlargement of the Protectorate, so as to include to the north of 
Bechuanaland the native territories of the chiefs Gassitsiwe, Sechele, 
and Khame, is another reason in favour of the presence of Imperial 
officials known to command the moral and material support of the 
British Government. Although these chiefs will continue to rule 
their people as before, they will regulate their foreign relations, espe- 
cially those with the Boers, by the advice of the British Government. 
In the eyes of both Boers and natives there is an important difference 
between the Cape and the British Government; and the success of 
the Protectorate must lie in the respect for it inspired in the first 
and the confidence felt in it by the last. For it cannot be too clearly 
understood that the meaning of the important step just taken to 
extend British influence for 800 miles in the direction of the Zam- 
besi is not merely that the trade must be protected, but also that, if 
South Africa is to have peace, the Boers must be confined within 
their own borders, and that this can only be done by leaving within 
their reach no unprotected native lands to tempt their predatory 
instincts. German acquisitions on the west coast, which nominally 
include all Damaraland and Namaqualand, have been considered in 
proclaiming the limits of the new Protectorate, for these limits extend 
not only north to the 22nd parallel of latitude, but also west to the 
20th longitude, thus including the Kalahari country; but it is 
in the final delimitation made of the western boundary of the Trans- 
vaal that the virtue of the step lies. 

It will be obvious from what has been said that upon the east no 
less than the west the Boers must be prevented from encroaching 
upon their native neighbours. Already for more than a year the 
Zulus have suffered from freebooting operations like those inflicted. 
on the Bechuanas. The Swazies have been ominously threatened 
but not yet attacked. At the time of our retreat from the Transvaal 
it was the opinion of the Royal Commissioners who signed the Pre- 
toria Convention—an opinion generally shared by whites and blacks 
in South Africa—that “the British Government held in Zululand 
a power akin to a Protectorate,’ and for that reason Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s proposal that the Zulus should be protected from the Boers 
by a belt of territory under British rule was rejected. Our acts 
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justified the belief that we claimed supreme rights in the country. 
We set up a number of native governments entirely different in 
nature to the autocracy of Ketchwayo, limiting the powers of these 
governments by such arbitrary conditions—the prohibition, for 
instance, against the acquisition of arms—as rendered our Protecto- 
rate vital to their existence. We stationed a British resident among 
them, whose advice they were to follow. Itis not necessary to state all 
the reasons why this state of things did not last, but one undoubtedly 
was that, owing to an agitation in England and in Natal, there arose 
a feeling of hope or fear among the rival chiefs whom we had placed 
in power, that, in spite of our solemn pledges to the contrary, 
Ketchwayo might be restored. Restored, indeed, he was, at the 
beginning of 1883, soon after Lord Derby became Colonial Secretary, 
though probably the step had been determined on by his predecessor. 
It is important to observe that this step seems to have been taken 
with the full consciousness on the part of the Government that it 
was the only possible alternative to annexation, and that if it broke 
down, then we should have to annex Zululand. Nevertheless, when 
it did break down hopelessly and irretrievably, what did Lord Derby 
do? In the teeth of the protests of the local authorities, he adopted 
a policy at once the most expensive and the most immoral. He 
pledged the British Government to defend a strip of Zululand along 
the border of Natal, while by proclaiming his indifference to the fate of 
the rest of the country, he plainly invited the Boer filibusters to go 
in and possess the land. The Zulus, who had been friendly and 
faithful to England were picked out for destruction, and Lord Derby 
was deaf to their appeals for protection. For many months the 
country was the scene of continual bloodshed, robbery, and finally 
famine. It is impossible not to think of what Lord Wolseley has 
said of our abandonment of the Dongola province: ‘‘ We found it 
comparatively peaceful and secure, we leave it a prey to plunder and 
murder.” 

And this policy involved a loss of money no less than of honour. 
The anarchy raging outside the Reserve, the strip of territory which 
Lord Derby determined to defend, necessitated the presence of a large 
military force for the protection of the Natal frontier. Troops were 
hurried up last summer from Cape Town and St. Helena, and re- 
inforcements were sent from England. The British taxpayer has to 
pay for the transport and feeding of the reserve garrison, and the cost 
must be hundreds of thousands of pounds. Absolutely no result has 
been obtained. While the Boers were engaged in exterminating the 
Zulus friendly to England, the Reserve was used as a refuge or 
recruiting ground, as occasion demanded, by the combatants on either 
side. After the defeat and expulsion of the English Zulus from the 
country in which they had been placed by England, the Reserve 
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became the object of attack by the victorious native allies of the 
Boers, who were only kept in check by the formidable body of British 
troops present. For the last few months, owing to the withdrawal 
during the South African summer of the Boers into the Transvaal, 
there has been a cessation of bloodshed: but now, on the return of 
winter, they are flocking back and demanding from their late Zulu 
friends huge cessions of land in return for their services. They have 
established themselves as the “New Republic,” and even proclaimed 
a protectorate over all Zululand including St. Lucia Bay. 

It is of little use to point out that this Boer occupation of Zululand 
is in distinct violation of the terms of the London Convention, by 
which the Boer Government was pledged to prevent any encroach- 
ments by its subjects upon Zulu territory. Lord Derby deliberately 
acquiesced in this violation of a treaty made by himself, and of which 
the ink was scarcely dry. At the death of Ketchwayo, early in last 
year, he might have stopped bloodshed, saved expenditure, and kept 
Zululand for the Zulus by proclaiming a Protectorate over the country. 
But he chose to disregard the urgent warnings of his own trusted 
officials on the spot, not to mention the dictates of good faith and 
honour ; and after causing a year of bloodshed, starvation, and misery, 
he or his successor will be driven to do what he should have done 
before, only with this difference, that he will have to recognise the 
title of the Boers to a portion of Zululand, and he will have com- 
pletely thrown away a large sum of British money. His expenditure 
of British honour is not to be estimated. 

While the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
more than once acknowledged the claims of the Zulus to our pro- 
tection, no sound reason has ever been advanced against our 
making that protection a reality. The only attempt to put one 
forward was made last July in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who argued that, if British authority was extended 
over Zululand, “there would still be freebooters, and all the diffi- 
culties we have had we should be called upon to encounter still 
farther away.” There is no foundation in fact for such an argument. 
The freebooters come from the Transvaal; they come because Zulu- 
land is unprotected ; and the object and effect of placing the Zulus 
under British protection would be to confront the Boers on their 
own borders, with territory under a civilised European Government, 
instead of with the land of an unarmed and divided native race. On 
the one hand they would respect such territory, especially after the 
lesson of Sir C. Warren’s expedition; and on the other they would 
not then be allowed to promote inter-tribal quarrels between one native 
chief against his rival for the purpose of ultimately obtaining the 
land of both. They would be confined to their own country, which 
is not likely ever to progress as long as numbers of its small white 
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population spend their time in land-grabbing outside its borders. As 
for the Zulus, ever since the war of 1879 they have regarded them- 
selves as “ the Queen’s children,” and have been ready to accept the 
supremacy of England. What they have never been able to under- 
stand is, why that supremacy has been, year after year, withheld. It 
is true that a section of Ketchwayo’s party was at one time worked 
upon by unscrupulous whites to regard the British Government with 
hostility ; but only the unintelligible inconsistency of British policy 
drove them to listen to bad advice. They are now reaping the bitter 
fruits in the increasing demands of the Boers for more of their 
country; and the bloodshed that must ensue before these demands 
are conceded by the natives can only be averted by British interven- 
tion. Probably the Boers would accept such intervention without 
demur if certain rights to land—easily ascertainable—which were 
acquired last year, with Lord Derby’s tacit acquiescence, were 
recognised. These would be found to be very much narrower than 
the exaggerated claims recently put forward by the “ New Republic,” 
and would leave a considerable remnant of Zululand for the Zulus. 
But it must not be forgotten that on the confines of eastern Trans- 
vaal the Zulus are not the only natives, though they have unques- 
tionably greater claims upon us than the others. There are also the 
Swazies and the Amatongas. What, Mr. Chamberlain might ask, is 
to prevent filibusters, debarred from Zululand, from operating in 
Swazieland? To which the answer is that nothing will prevent such 
a contingency except a similar measure of protection over that coun- 
try. And if troubles are to be averted, such a step must not be 
delayed. At the end of 1883, the threat of Boer interference with 
the Swazies was so real that a British emissary was despatched to 
investigate matters. He reported that the Swazies “had great fears 
still that the Transvaal wished to destroy them; they had always 
been ready to help the English,’ and would be glad to be under the 
English and pay taxes to them.” At the end of May, 1884, Lord 
Derby wrote a dispatch to Sir H. Bulwer, in which he “concurred 
in the opinion expressed by Sir H. Robinson and Mr. Hudson as tc 
the advantages which might result from the establishment of a 
British agency upon the borders of the Transvaal and Swazieland.” 
But beyond this vigorous mental effort on the part of Lord Derby, 
matters have never to this day proceeded. It is true that by the 
twelfth Article of the London Convention, the independence of Swa- 
zieland is expressly guaranteed. The Boers, however, have no reason 
to suppose that they will be prevented from breaking the treaty with 
regard to the Swazies any more than with regard to the Zulus; and 
as long as the Swazies remain without a British official to advise 
them on the spot, who can also inform his own Government of what 


(1) They fought under General Wolseley against Sikukuni. 
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is going on, there will be a constant danger of Boer intrigues leading 
to formidable complications. 

A protectorate over the Zulus and Swazies would naturally embrace 
the country of the Amatongas, thus securing the coast line from 
Natal to Delagoa Bay, with the mouth of the Mapata River, and 
making British South Africa conterminous with the Portuguese pos- 
sessions. It would always be to the interest of the Portuguese, as of 
the British, or any other civilised government, to prevent the intri- 
gues of white adventurers which would affect the order and peace of 
its African possessions, and to co-operate with the British authori- 
ties in checking the restless native policy of the Boers. In this way 
the limits of our South African dependency would be made final on 
the east. There would be no possibility of a fresh frontier or new 
complications. The freebooters would be confined within the borders 
of the Transvaal; while British territory could only expand at the 
expense of Portugal. But if Lord Derby’s miserable policy with 
regard to the native States on the coast of the Transvaal is still 
persisted in, it is easy to foresee what will happen. It appears that 
about three millions of acres of land, comprising the whole of the 
healthy part of Zululand outside the Reserve, are now claimed by the 
Boers. Therefore the Zulus must be dispossessed and “ indentured ” 
to the Boers, or killed, or, what is most likely, be driven into the 
Reserve. This strip of territory, as well as the colony of Natal, is 
already crowded to the utmost with natives, and any fresh influx 
would be dangerous and impracticable. Even if it was not, it is 
intolerable that in addition to providing a military force to protect 
our own possessions against the consequences of the anarchy pro- 
moted by the Boers in Zululand, we should also have to find land for 
the Zulu refugees in order that the Boers might settle quietly in the 
vacant country. How long the Swazies would remain independent 
of the Boers it is impossible to say. They have not been conquered, 
disarmed, and divided one against the other by England, and are 
therefore not such tempting victims as the Zulus; nevertheless, 
unless taken under British protection, white men will doubtless 
succeed in exciting disturbances among them, the effects of which 
must react seriously on the black populations of the neighbouring 
British possessions, and cause new friction between the British and 
Transvaal Governments. It is a fallacy to suppose that the estab- 
lishment of a British Protectorate over these native territories involves 
additional responsibilities. We are already saddled in virtue of our 
position with these responsibilities; and the failure to recognise 
them, so far from getting rid of them, only makes their ultimate and 
inevitable recognition much more burdensome. Whether we exer- 
cise authority or not in these territories, our colonies are affected for 
good or for evil by what takes place close to their borders; and it s 
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only by assuming such a control as is implied in a Protectorate that 
we can provide against the recurrence of disorder which must be 
always injurious to our commerce and interests. 

As to the expense of this policy, it would be nothing to the cost of 
such an expedition as that just sent to Bechuanaland, or even of the 
maintenance of the garrison in the Zulu Reserve. The native 
Governments of the protected States would be interfered with as little 
as possible. Except in places where large numbers of white men 
have established themselves, as in Southern Bechuanaland and Upper 
Zululand, there would be none of the machinery of European adminis- 
tration. The native ruler, in return for British protection, would 
adapt his external policy to the advice of a British official, and white 
settlers would be gradually and peacefully introduced into the country. 
The salary of such an official could well be provided for from local 
sources. In places like Southern Bechuanaland and Upper Zululand, 
with a considerable white population accustomed for long to set law 
and order at defiance, the Protectorate would have to take a more 
substantial and expensive form; that is the penalty we have to pay 
for the blunders of the Colonial Secretary. A year or two ago the 
Protectorate might have been established over both these countries 
at a cost which would have been defrayed entirely from the resources 
of the protected territories. But now the maintenance of a con- 
siderable police force would be absolutely necessary, and this must be 
paid for by British and Colonial subjects. 

The events of the last five years have established some important 
facts. It has been shown to be absolutely necessary for the British 
Government, as the central and paramount power in South Africa, 
to control the relations between blacks and whites in all extra- 
colonial districts; the local governments are not strong or united 
enough for the task. The value and wealth of the so far undeveloped 
interior has been brought prominently to notice. The Imperial and 
Colonial Governments have joined hands to connect by a railway the 
diamond fields with the coast. Even the burghers of the Orange 
Free State have caught the spirit of enterprise and consented at last 
to have a railway in their country. The great commercial impor- 
tance of our South African possessions is being rapidly appreciated, 
and will undoubtedly compensate England for expenditure in the past. 
British policy should be directed to the steady development of the 
regions to the north and north-west of the Cape Colony, and to the 
advance of our frontier on the north-east to the limits of the Portu- 
guese territory. In this way alone can the contact of the white man 
with the black take place either peacefully or profitably ; upon this 
depend the peace and prosperity of South Africa in the future. 

FREDERIC MAcKARNESS. 
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FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. 


Few losses could have fallen more unexpectedly, or caused juster 
sorrow, than that of the man whose career of genial and many-sided 
energy was brought a few days ago to a too sudden close, and in 
memory of whom these words are written. The name of Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin, high as it stood with those conversant in his special 
fields of study and activity, and higher still with those who had the 
advantage of his friendship, was not popularly known up to the time 
of his death. It would probably have soon become so, had he lived 
to carry through the task to which his last years were principally 
devoted. The story of his life may be quickly told. He was born 
in 1833. By his father’s side he came of a Welsh stock settled in 
Kent; his mother was a Scotch lady of talent and spirit, the author 
of novels which had a reputation in their day: both these parents, 
dying at an unusual old age within a few hours of each other, he 
had but lately carried to their graves. The experiences of his 
youth were both varied and vivid. He was at school first at 
Jedburgh, then at Frankfort-on-the-Main, then in Paris, where he 
was an eager witness of the scenes of revolution in 1848. Thence 
he went to the University of Genoa, where he took a degree in the 
Faculty of Arts in 1850, and immediately afterwards began the 
practical business of his life in an engineer’s workshop. One result 
of this cosmopolitan training on his exact and retentive mind was 
a lifelong mastery, more thorough than that of most professing 
linguists, of the three chief European languages. Returning to 


.England at eighteen, he worked for the next six years under 


several firms successively, chiefly at railway enterprises in England 
and abroad; next, for several years, in connection with Sir William 
Thomson, at the manufacture, testing, and laying down of several of 
the great submarine telegraph lines. Thereafter he held, in English 
and European repute, a place as one of the first, both theoretically 
and practically, of living electrical engineers. In 1859 he had 
married the daughter of Alfred Austin, Esq., C.B., a lady sharing in 
full measure the gifts that have distinguished her family. From 1861 
to 1868 he carried on a business of his own in London, and in the 
latter year was called to the professorship of Engineering at Edin- 
burgh, having for two years already filled a corresponding chair at 
University College. At Edinburgh he continued to reside until his 
death: energetic and successful in teaching, indefatigable in invention 
and in the application of science to human necessities. For the 
last two years a large part—unhappily too large—of his energies 
had been thrown into the working out of a system of cheap 
electrical transport, adapted especially for short distances and rela- 
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tively light freights, which he called “ Telpherage,” and in the prac- 
tical usefulness and future commercial importance of which he had 
sanguine confidence. The anxiety and overwork involved by this 
enterprise had somewhat shaken the ordinary robustness of his 
health ; but he seemed to have quite recovered, when a slight opera- 
tion, for the remedy of a mischief not alarming, brought on the 
illness which has snatched him suddenly from among us. 

Of the main business of Jenkin’s career as above stated, as well as 
of his vigorous and fruitful initiative in the matters of technical 
education, of the organization of sanitary inspection and reform, and 
the like, I speak with little understanding. But it was the secondary 
labours—the mapepya wovwv—of his life that impressed those of his 
friends who, like myself, could only take other people’s judgments 
on his main work, with so strong a sense of the extraordinary vigour 
and variety of his powers. You were always making the discovery 
of some new attainment or proficiency in him, of which he would 
show no sign until the occasion for it naturally arose. There was no 
discussion in which he would not join, and no subject in which he 
did not take an interest; and such was his natural keenness of ap- 
prehension, and integrity and acuteness of judgment, that there 
seemed almost none which he was not able to illuminate. Attention 
has been called since his death to the circumstance that out of four 
elaborate studies on subjects not especially his own, which he con- 
tributed to the North British Review, three were highly valued, and 
their conclusions cordially adopted, by the authors criticised, among 
whom were such masters in divers fields as Darwin and H. A. J. 
Munro. Mr. Irving, I believe, has been forward to acknowledge 
the value of his private and published criticisms on stagecraft and 
the actor’s art. The classical student who turns to his review of 
Browning’s Agamemnon and Campbell’s Trachinie in the Edinburgh 
Review for 1878, will certainly not close it without a sense of added 
insight into the spirit and conduct of the Greek drama. On ques- 
tions of art and literature this man of science and of inventions was 
singularly well worth hearing, though often one-sided and dogmatic. 
In art he valued above all the spirit of classic grace and beauty, but 
was sometimes taken in by its counterfeit. In imaginative literature 
he cared first for the force and reality of the human emotions ex- 
pressed, next for the structure and evolution of the fable, and little, 
comparatively, for matters of form and style apart from these. 

The variety and genuineness of Jenkin’s intellectual interests 
proceeded in truth from the keenness and healthiness of his interest 
in life itself. The amount of his vital energy was extraordinary, 
and no man ever took his own experience with more zest, or 
entered with a readier sympathy into that of others. An honest 
blow he was always prepared to take, and every honest pleasure he 
relished with delight. He loved to do well all he did, and to take 
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not only a part, but a lead, in bodily and other pastimes, as shooting, 
fishing, mountaineering, yachting, skating, dancing, acting, and the 
rest. But conversation and human intercourse was perhaps his chief 
pleasure of all. His manly and loyal nature was at all times equally 
ready with a knock-down argument and a tear of sympathy. Chivalrous 
and tender-hearted in the extreme in all the real relations and 
probing circumstances of life, he was too free himself from small or 
morbid susceptibilities to be very sparing of them in others, and to 
those who met and talked with him for the first time might 
easily seem too trenchant in reply and too pertinacious in discussion. 
But you soon found out that if he was the most unflinching of 
critics and disputants, he was also the most unfailing and ever 
serviceable of friends. Moreover, to what pleased him in your 
company or conversation he was instantly and attractively responsive. 
He would eagerly watch for and pounce upon your remarks, and 
the futile or half-sincere among them he would toss aside with a 
prompt and wholesome contempt, his eye twinkling the while between 
humour, kindness, and annoyance; while on others he would seize 
with gusto, and turn them appreciatingly over and inside out until he 
had made the most of them. In my own intercourse with him, no 
subject was more frequently discussed between us than the social 
advantages and disadvantages of scientific and mechanical discovery. 
I used to speak with dislike of the “progress” and “ prosperity ” 
which cause multitudes to teem in grimy alleys where before a few 
had been scattered over wholesome fields, and with apprehension of 
the possible results of his own last invention on population and on 
scenery. He would thereupon assail me as a puling sentimentalist : 
I would retort on him as a materialist and Philistine. In the course 
of discussion he would be forced to admit that the multiplication and 
dissemination of the commoda vite in the modern world was attended 
by the loss of much in life and nature that appealed to the imagina- 
tion and the sense of beauty and romance. But he would always fall 
back on his standing argument that life, under any endurable condi- 
tions of health, freedom, and order, was well worth living ; and that 
the mere increase of human beings capable of enjoying the rudi- 
mentary pleasures and fulfilling the rudimentary duties of existence 
was therefore a real and solid, if not an unmixed good. Did not 
his charity and buoyancy of temper lead him here to err in judging 
others by himself? If, indeed, any large proportion of those 
multitudes could be like him, in his untiring zest for life, for work, 
for truth, for experience, for the exercise of all family and human 
duties and benevolences, then indeed we could with him agree and 
believe that all was for the best. Be that as it may, his memory, as 
it abides and will abide with us now he is gone, is more vivid and 
more inspiriting than are the living presences of the thinner-blooded 
and weaklier-souled majority of men. Srpney CoLvin. 











THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
VII.—TAXATION AND FINANCE. 


Mr. Lowe once described the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a 
mere taxing-machine, “intrusted with a certain amount of misery 
which it was his duty to distribute as fairly as possible.” This 
harmonizes with the national sentiment that taxation, at the best, is 
a great evil; an opinion which gave rise to the school of economists of 
which Mr. Joseph Hume was the founder, and who has been followed 
by Mr. Peter Rylands, Dr. Pankhurst, and others, all of whom 
are persuaded that, whatever form taxation may take, it is neces- 
sarily unprofitable, unproductive, and a mere dead weight on the 
population. That this view is fundamentally unsound is proved by 
the case of the Post-office, where the State performs a service more 
efficiently and economically than it could be otherwise done, to the 
succour of the revenue, and without the slightest perceptible pressure 
on the community. Looking back, however, over the long history 
of extortion practised on the nation, it is easy to understand how 
opinion has been forced into one channel. There has not been even 
the alleviation of fair distribution. Some sportive fictions have 
helped to gild the pill—such as the alleged privilege of the people to 
be taxed only by their representatives; but our code of finance 
has had no basis in honour or conscience. The National Debt, the 
charges on which absorb a third of the revenue, was contracted, 
almost in its entirety, when the masses were wholly unrepresented in 
Parliament. In their case the supposed protection of denying the 
Lords the right to interfere with money bills was no safeguard what- 
ever. So far as their interest, comfort, or convenience went, they 
might just as well have been ruled by King Log as by King Stork. 
Even now, on the eve of their complete enfranchisement, so deeply 
is our fiscal legislation rooted in the past, when a small minority 
made laws for their own advantage, that Parliament still clings to 
its old ways, and to methods of raising revenue grossly unfair to 
the bulk of the taxpayers. That under such conditions the expenses 
of Government should be viewed with toleration is hardly to be ex- 
pected. It will be the business of the Radical party to extend the 
range of view on this subject; to introduce a higher ideal ; to reform 
the methods of taxation, correct its incidence, simplify its collec- 
tion, and enlarge its application. By these means a public opinion 
may be created, in which taxes ought to be considered as an invest- 
ment for the general good, and should be cheerfully, and, in the 
main, easily borne. 
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To many this may seem a romantic notion, and all will recognise 
the magnitude of the undertaking, which will not be accomplished 
without some rough collisions with precedents and received nostrums. 
Nothing is more convincing of the strength of the obstacles to reform 
than the fact, that notwithstanding all the pains given to the subject 
by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe, so little has really 
been done to make national finance harmonize with national wants. 
In a great measure, however, this is explained by the necessary limi- 
tations of action under a restricted franchise. 

It is said, probably with truth, that England is less heavily taxed 
than many other countries, but the gravamen of the charge against 
our taxation is not so much its gross amount as the way in which 
it is levied and appropriated. It is also urged that the load cannot 
press very severely on the people or they would mutiny against it. 
Because taxes often lead to revolutions, and as this country is not given 
to revolutions, therefore it is concluded that the imposts cannot be 
oppressive. The long-suffering of the people, their submission to 
law, the absence amongst them of seditious tendencies, are all taken 
against them in considering the necessity for reform. But the real 
explanation of their patience is that they have never known what 
they were actually paying. Early in history our rulers had experi- 
ence of the results of heavy direct taxation. It was a poll tax which 
caused Wat Tyler’s rebellion, and it was never afterwards found 
possible to collect a tax of this character. Our financiers therefore 
resorted to the cunning device under which a bloated revenue may be 
raised without its pressure being directly felt. A system of indirect 
taxation, levied upon necessaries, has great charms for a finance 
Minister whose object is to obtain the largest return with the least 
resistance. Then, if the people have nothing to do with the laws, 
except, as Bishop Horsley said, to obey them, and if they are care- 
fully blindfolded and kept in ignorance, there is hardly any limit to 
the burden which they will sustain without flinching. It is by 
means of this policy that twelve hundred millions sterling for war 
purposes have been saddled on the nation within the last two 
centuries. The way in which the new system was carried into effect 
involved a piece of dishonesty which hardly has any parallel in 
history. The military expenses of the Government were originally 
borne by the land, and they took the form of feudal services or 
payments, which were in the nature of a rent charge—“ a portion of 
the rent reserved from the beginning by the State.” The Parliament 
of Charles II., by a deliberate act of repudiation, removed this burden 
from the land to the duties upon customs and excise, collected from 
the whole community. In this way the principle was established 
that industry rather than property should bear the main ‘cost of 
Government. To crown this violation of justice, the taxes collected 
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from the people were appropriated for the benefit of the small ruling 
class who had a direct interest in the spending departments of the 
Government. Thus necessaries are taxed to provide luxuries, and 
toil to create wealth. By degrees, every article of general con- 
sumption, everything which had to pass a port or a custom-house, or 
could be valued or assessed, came to be taxed. ‘To look over a tariff 
list fifty years old is a convincing proof of the stolid patience of our 
ancestors. In these days, by a sparing use of indulgencies, taxation 
may be largely evaded, but less than half a century ago no one 
could exist and escape his daily contribution to the revenue. Every 
meal was heavily taxed ; everything that could be consumed, worn or 
used ; fire and shelter, and the light of heaven. There was a tax 
for learning trades, and a tax for following trades, some of which 
still remain. The chief reliance, however, was upon the tax on 
necessaries, because it was the most productive, and could not be 
easily evaded. The extent to which the method of indirect taxation 
was carried may be gathered from the fact that, previous to 1820, 
some two thousand Acts of Parliament had been passed in restriction 
of free commerce. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this system was regarded 
with universal disfavour. The people were densely ignorant, and it 
was a well-defined policy to keep them so. They knew they suffered, 
but did not know why. They knew that bread was dear, but did 
not know the cause. But with the class which made the laws this 
form of raising revenue was decidedly popular. Even in our own 
times the Tories have not generally been opposed to increased taxa- 
tion, except where it touches land. But formerly taxation was the 
frequent origin of wealth—not of national wealth, but of those 
treasures which, as Mr. Ruskin says, are “ heavy with human tears.” 
The early mode of borrowing under which Government Stock was 
issued at large discounts, was a source of affluence to many, and was 
encouraged by Parliament as a profitable means of speculation. The 
gigantic wars waged from the reign of Anne to that of George IV., 
laid the foundation of many splendid fortunes, and meant for one 
small class which was supreme in the legislature, wealth, glory, pro- 
motion, and social distinction. For the poor they have meant nothing 
but bitterness. Private soldiers who have distinguished themselves 
in action have been left in their old age to languish in workhouses. 
If there are still a few survivors of Waterloo, the officers will probably 
be found in one of the Houses of Parliament—the privates in the 
other great national “house.” The costliness of public servants, their 
extravagance and corruption, the provision of sinecures, and perpetual 
pensions for the descendants of court favourites or successful generals, 
have all fallen in their heaviest incidence upon the mass of the 
people, and have been wrung from the toil of the mechanic and 
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labourer. The National Debt has been described by some authorities 
as representing so much wealth, or, as Burke says, the purchase of 
commerce or conquest ; while by others it is esteemed as a provi- 
dential provision for safe investment by the classes called “ respect- 
able.” For the poor it may be taken as a measure of want and 
misery, of short supplies and extra labour. 

Another characteristic of our national finances has been the narrow 
groove which they have kept, and the limited range of purposes 
for which they have been appropriated. The gross expenditure 
has always been advancing, but without, until recently, any expan- 
sion of the objects for which taxes may be profitably raised. Every 
extension of the revenue has been more than counterbalanced by 
the growth of expenditure, which has been confined within the 
same contracted borders—the management of the debt, experiments 
in the military and naval departments, and organization of the civil 
service. Each new war has added to the debt and the cost of mili- 
tary equipments, and when peace has arrived the charges have 
never returned to the former peace footing. The inability of Parlia- 
ment to keep down Government expenditure is owing to the pre- 
ponderating influence possessed by the class which is interested in 
lavish outlay. The State is constantly accepting new responsibilities, 
which find work and pay for a few at the cost of the rest. It is 
doubtful whether our national expenditure can now be largely 
reduced. We cannot repudiate our obligations. The doctrine of 
repudiation is not a part of the Radical programme. What we 
first want is a searching inquiry into the cost of the great spending 
departments. Nothing is more certain than that Parliament has 
never seriously undertaken the reduction of expenditure. There has 
been a little paring now and again ; a few small votes have sometimes 
been attacked with success from the outside; but that is the most 
that has been attempted. The system of party Government, which 
throws upon ministries a daily fight for existence, is in some degree 
responsible. The preliminary condition of retrenchment is, that 
instead of vague charges of extravagance and inefficiency, as a rule 
unsupported by evidence, we should have fuller and clearer informa- 
tion as to the constitution of the various departments, and the possi- 
bility of reorganization with a view to economy. 

These being the chief historical features of our financial code, a 
general aversion to all schemes of raising or expending revenue is a 
natural result. It is the inevitable consequence of a system of Govern- 
ment under which the taxpayers are only partially represented. But 
when the Government is brought into full accord with the whole 
nation there ought to be no reason why taxation, based on sound prin- 
ciples for the advantage of the entire community, should not be just 
as popular with the people at large as it has hitherto been with the 
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minority who have almost exclusively benefited by it. The aim of the 
future will be to reverse the principle which has held sway in the 
past ; to rectify the incidence of the levies for the relief of industry ; 
to reform the methods of collection; to enlarge and multiply the 
channels of appropriation ; to investigate the cost of administration 
in the three chief services, and to reduce their expenditure to the 
extreme limit consistent with economy and efficiency in the business 
of the State. 

No plea is put forward for the exemption of any class from a fair 
contribution to the cost of government. Every one whois able should 
subscribe something, and, as far as possible, should know what the 
amount is. For this reason direct taxes are preferable to indirect 
taxes. Besides, there can be no better check on the extravagance 
of Government. When the whole nation votes the taxes there would 
be no difficulty in collecting even a poll-tax. With an ignorant 
population, or under autocratic forms of Government, there are many 
excuses for indirect taxation, but they lose their force when the 
people are instructed and have a full share of representation. Then 
the more closely they are brought into relation with the administra- 
tion, the greater will be their interest in the affairs of the State. Nor 
is it intended to disparage the large reforms in the tariff laws which 
have been effected partly by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Lowe, but in 
the main by the financial skill of Mr. Gladstone. But notwithstand- 
ing the great remissions on articles of general use, the incidence of 
taxation continues to be unequal and unjust. It is not controverted 
that the contributions of the working classes trespass to a serious and 
painful extent on the simple necessaries of life. The three Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer of real note, within the last half century, 
agree that the customs and excise, which still make up five-sevenths 
of the revenue, fall heaviest upon those who have the smallest means. 
The figures of the late Professor Stanley Jevons, of Professor Leone 
Levi, and other eminent statisticians, show that those families which 
have the smallest incomes pay the largest proportion of taxes. Mr. 
Bright has said that the amount contributed by the working classes, 
im proportion to their means and income, exceeds the contributions 
of other and richer sections of society. Mr. Gladstone also has 
acknowledged that three-fourths of the customs and excise are raised 
from people so poor that the great majority are compelled to expend 
all their earnings on the bare necessaries of existence. Again, refer- 
ring to the taxes on the earnings of the people, he said, “‘ They formed 
in no small degree a deduction from a scanty store, which was 
necessary to secure them a sufficiency, he did not say of the comforts 
of life, but even of the prime necessaries of clothing, of shelter, and 
of fuel.” 


It is remarkable that in the last three Parliaments, in two of which 
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the Liberals have had large majorities in the Commons, importunate 
resolutions have been passed demanding the relief of local taxation. 
One of the first acts of Mr. Disraeli’s last Government was to transfer 
several millions from the local rates to the Imperial exchequer, which 
was, as far as it went, a relief to the rich at the expense of the poor. 
This proves the enormous ascendancy which the landowners still 
possess in Parliament. Some readjustment of local burdens may be 
desirable, but there has been an unreasonable impatience on both sides 
of the House to have the matter settled before there is any extension 
of democratic power. Too much haste, however, will defeat its own 
ends. No readjustment of local rates will be accepted as complete 
which is not accompanied by a thorough inquiry into the incidence 
of Imperial taxation. The case of the land is not so urgent that it 
cannot wait until the subject can be considered in all its bearings. 
When that is convenient something must be taken into account for 
the obligations which the land has thrown off, as well as for those 
which it bears. The land tax, where it still exists, is collected on a 
valuation made in the reign of William III. It now yields a little 
over a million, but if it were based on present value, it would produce 
nearly twenty millions. In other words the value of land has multi- 
plied twenty-fold since the last assessment for the land tax. It 
would be interesting to know what proportion of this extra value 
belongs to what is called unearned increment. Clearly a revision 
of local rates should be attended by a revaluation. The land also 
escapes probate and legacy duties, and the small succession duty 
which it pays is calculated, not, as in the case of personal property, 
on the capital value, but on the life interest of the tenant. Even 
this trifling charge is often evaded by settlements. Care will have 
to be taken that any relief which may ultimately be granted to local 
rates shall not be a gift to the landlord, in the shape of increased 
value, but that it shall find its way into the pockets of the occupiers, 
who really bear the rates. The relief of property, to the inevitable 
increase of the burden on industry, is just the opposite direction 
which the reform of taxation should take. 

The cardinal point to be decided before any comprehensive or 
beneficial changes can be made is, What is the just incidence of tax- 
ation between rich and poor or between wealth and labour? The 
manner of raising and of appropriating taxes, though questions of 
great importance, can only be determined when the first principle is 
agreed upon. The maxim which will probably find acceptance is 
that a reasonable allowance should be made for necessaries of exist- 
ence, and that only the surplus of earnings and accumulations should 
be taxed. This is not a recent suggestion; it was proposed by 
Bentham and supported by Mill, and it is really the principle upon 
which the reforms of Mr. Gladstone have proceeded, so far as they 
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have gone. After making this deduction, realised property in some 
cases, and incomes in others, should be taxed according to a gradu- 
ated scale. Neither is this a new proposal. In Mr. Pitt’s time 
there was a tax of ten per cent. on incomes of £200 and upwards, 
while diminishing rates were attached to smaller incomes down 
to £60. A graduated income tax has long been advocated, both in 
England and on the Continent. In some parts of the United States 
it has been successfully adopted, and has been recently introduced 
into Germany by Prince Bismarck. The maxim put forward by 
Mr. Mill is that in taxation there should be equality of sacrifice. 
It is very difficult to carry out such a theory with absolute perfec- 
tion, but the leaning towards generosity of construction ought to be 
in favour of the poor, instead of, as it has hitherto been, in favour 
of the rich. How can the practice of taxing small incomes, depen- 
dent on health, skill, and industry, in the same proportion as large 
incomes proceeding from realised wealth, be defended? It is 
admitted that the greatest number of persons who pay income tax 
pay on the smallest incomes. Under a mixed system like ours, 
partly direct and partly indirect, the most oppressive weight falls on 
the large and struggling intermediate class, who, besides their pro- 
portion of indirect taxation, have to pay the direct tax on income. 
A special tax on realised property is opposed on the ground of its 
alleged injustice; yet the middle classes are required to pay a tax on 
their savings, even before they become productive. It is argued 
that a graduated income tax would hold out motives for dissipating 
instead of saving. The sentiment may pass for what is is worth; 
the practical point is, How would it work? It would be foolish to 
impose a tax which would destroy the incentive to exertion, but an 
income tax of 10 per cent. has been borne in England, and might 
be levied again without the result, so often prophesied but never 
realised, of driving capital out of the country. Mr. Mill was in 
favour of applying the principle of a graduated tax to legacies and 
inheritances. He also advocated a distinction between incomes 
depending on personal skill and industry, and those derived from 
realised property. It was, too, a favourite project of his to tax the 
spontaneous increase of rent. The latter principle has been con- 
spicuously departed from in England, while in most countries the 
land tax forms a large proportion of public revenue. There may be 
some nice points for reconciliation and decision, but a direct pro- 
gressive tax on income and property is the lever to which we shall 
have to look for the social reforms of the future. 

Having satisfied the preliminary condition that the revenue shall 
be fairly raised, the extent to which taxation may be carried and 
the objects for which it may be legitimately appropriated are open 


for consideration. Here we part company with the school of 
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economists whose views are expressed in the invariable formula 
“reduction of the estimates,” as the one universal and infallible 
panacea for all the evils of the State. It is possible to say this 
without any derogation of the eminent services rendered in the past 
by a few Members of Parliament who were the sole intercessors 
between the people and the legislature, and who found that the only 
way to keep the grossly extravagant expenditure of Government in 
check at all was to attack it on all occasions and at every point. 
Mr. Bright has always held that the cost of Government was 
scandalously excessive. Mr. Cobden also was of opinion that our 
expenditure could be largely reduced without diminishing the 
efficiency of the services; but he recognised a great difference in 
classes of expenditure. For instance, he was in favour of liberal tax- 
ation for education. ‘ We cannot afford,” he said, “ to have a little 
national education.” By all means let as have the most severe 
economy in every branch of the service; let us be careful to have a 
pound’s worth for every pound we expend. But safeguards being 
taken for this, it is a mistake to conclude that the magnitude of the 
estimates is even primd facie proof that the expenditure is unremune- 
rative. Let it be repeated with emphasis that we must have a 
substantial return in labour, talent, service, or materials for every 
farthing we spend; but as long as we secure this, taxation, on 
equitable principles, for objects which the nation approves, cannot 
be on too liberal a scale. Wherever the State can spend money for 
the public advantage better than individuals, the power of taxation 
may be legitimately exercised. The principle has already justified 
itself in the Postal department, where a quarter of a million laid 
out in 1869 produced in the course of a few years a million and a 
quarter. But it is not necessary that there should be a direct 
pecuniary return in order to justify taxation. The education grants 
bring nothing directly to the exchequer, yet no one questions their 
general advantage. Payments for public works, for sanitary pur- 
poses, for the regulation of mines, factories, railways, and shipping, 
for the supply of water and the administration of justice, are equally 
advantageous to the community at large, and justify a general 
assessment. Expenditure of this class on a much larger scale than 
at present would yield a good return in the shape of better health, 
increased comfort and security of life, and national contentment. 
The bulk of our outlay in the past has been mischievous where it 
has not been mere waste. The immense war bill of the last two 
centuries is of this character. The taxation of the future ought to 
take the character of insurance, or of investments for the general 
welfare. 

It is not intended to discuss here the wide subject of the proper 
limitations of the functions of Government ; but it is evident that the 
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tendency of modern legislation is to give Government more rather 
than less to do. The objections to State undertakings and interference 
become of diminished force when the Government is by the whole 
people, and when every citizen is a partner in the affairs of the 
State. There are many operations which have to be conducted on an 
extensive scale, which a Government, by reason of its resources and 
comprehensive powers, can undertake much more economically than 
individuals or private associations. It would be better for the State, 
either through Parliament or municipal authorities, to assume these 
functions more often than it does, rather than to encourage the 
creation of huge private interests and monopolies, which are always 
fighting and combating for their own hands against the community ; 
take as an illustration the railway companies. For the present pur- 
pose, however, it is sufficient to point out that there are some old 
debts owing to the people which the Government will have to dis- 
charge. The first subject is education, which becomes more urgent 
every day. It may be taken as a general maxim that we cannot have 
too much education, whether it be primary, secondary, higher, or of 
a technical or special character. In time the cost of the whole of it 
will fall on the nation and on national funds. The first step to be 
taken is to make our elementary schools wholly free. There is a 
long-standing obligation to the poor in this matter. If they could 
recover all the endowments which have been left to them, with 
arrears of interest, it is probable that there would be little taxation 
required for elementary schools. We shall never ascertain the total 
amount of the funds given for this purpose, but we can form some 
idea of it from the charities which are left, and also from the scale 
of spoliation which was going on when the first investigations of the 
Charity Commissioners were made. In the City of London alone, if 
compound interest were calculated on the cost of entertainments pro- 
vided out of funds bequeathed for the use of the poor, there would be 
a sum which, if realised, would afford sensible relief to London rate- 
payers. The apprenticeship charities, which were really for technical 
education, amounted to at least £50,000 a year, or a capital value of 
a million. But for half a century, or since the repeal of the appren- 
ticeship laws, there has been no demand on these funds. What has 
become of them? They ought now to represent a principal sum of 
at least fifteen millions. Either they have been lost or dissipated, or 
they have fallen into the common fund, which has been sequestrated 
for the education of the middle classes. But they formed but a 
trifling part of the endowments left for the instruction and advance- 
ment of the poor. Lord Brougham’s Commission found that great 
numbers of these charities had been appropriated beyond the pos- 
sibility of pursuit or recovery. But there are thousands which still 
remain, and are administered under the Endowed Schools Act for the 
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benefit of the upper classes. It is noteworthy that this Act, which 
was nothing less than legal spoliation of the poor, was passed just 
after the extension of the franchise in 1868, and that it was imme- 
diately followed by the Education Acts, which increased the payments 
of the working classes for education, and drove them to the relieving 
officers for their school-fees. This is striking evidence both of the 
partial character of the Reform Act of 1868, and of the general 
“want of conscience”’ amongst the ruling classes in considering what 
is due to the people. There are some politicians who are in favour of 
the reclamation of these charities; but that is hardly worth while. 
To make the restitution complete all the back interest would have to 
be recovered. There is a much simpler way of meeting the equity 
and necessity of the case, that is, by paying the whole amount of the 
school-fees out of the national revenue. And quite apart from justice 
there could be no better investment of a million and a half. The 
establishment of technical and art schools, and the gradual provision 
of secondary education, are other channels in which the collective 
funds of the State may wisely be allowed to flow. Under any cireum- 
stances we are bound to face a large annual addition to our national 
expenditure upon education. 

The reform of the land laws, with powers for the compulsory 
purchase of small holdings, with the assistance of the State, on fair 
terms to landlords, will also make demands upon the revenue. It is 
too frequently assumed by Liberals in discussing the land question 
that it will be sufficient to repeal the laws of primogeniture and 
entail, and other enactments and customs which restrict sale and 
transfer, afterwards leaving the land to the natural influences of 
collection and dispersion, and the rules of political economy which 
regulate supply and demand. But no such partial amendment 
would have a practical result within a period which living men may 
venture to look forward to. The laws of political economy and 
natural division have been violently assailed and outraged in the 
case of land, and if there is to be any redress some strong remedy 
of an opposite character will be required. The land hunger in 
England, or the hunger for power, social distinction, and political 
influence which the possession of land has conferred, has led to its 
aggregation in the hands of a few, and has contributed to the fancy 
value which keeps it out of the reach of the poor. So eager has 
been the pursuit that land almost worthless has been reclaimed and 
enclosed at a cost exceeding its value. The poor have been deprived 
of their interests in the commons and waste lands. It is no pallia- 
tion of these proceedings that they have been generally effected by 
legal process. The owners of common rights have been practically 
powerless, and have been compelled to look on in silence, or even 
to affect a cheerful acquiescence, while their privileges have been 
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confiscated. What possible power of resistance can be exercised by 
a few poor village commoners, when the lord of the manor, his 
solicitors and land agents, the clergyman and the largest farmers, 
have resolved that it is desirable to enclose the common or the 
waste ? 

Frequently the lands have been enclosed by the lord in exercise of 
his manorial right or power of approvement. The process began as 
far back as the Statute of Merton. An author whose pamplet is 
preserved in the Harleian Miscellany says: ‘ I have known of late 
a dozen ploughs, within less compass than six miles about me, laid 
down within these seven years, and where three score persons or 
upwards had their livings, now one man with his cattle hath all.” 
The chief wrong has been done with the express sanction of Parlia- 
menr, and ostensibly in the interest of labour. The process of 
enclosing by private Acts of Parliament began about Queen Anne’s 
time. There are four thousand of these Acts, authorising Commis- 
sioners to parcel out the waste in allotments. But this means was 
too slow and too expensive for the squires, and in 1845 the 
General Enclosure Act was passed, under which a permanent Com- 
mission was constituted, with large powers for the enclosure of 
commons and wastes. A distinguished legal writer describes the 
effect of this Act as follows: “No impediment any longer remains 
to the bringing of every estate in England and Wales within a ring 
fence, an important advantage to every landowner whose estate is 
the subject of inconvenient rights, or who has small outlying plots 
which prevent the regular cultivation of the farms.” At last 
Parliament seems to have awakened to some sense of responsibility 
towards the people, and it was made a condition of future enclosures 
that certain reservations should be made for recreation grounds, and 
for garden allotments for labourers. The concession was not a very 
valuable one, as may be judged from the fact that out of 614,800 
acres enclosed under the Act up to 1869, only 3,965 acres had been 
set out for both purposes. Enclosures are still frequently made 
without the intervention of the Commissioners, by virtue of special 
customs, and in exercise of that sovereign power dating back a 
thousand years, and supposed to reside in the lord of the manor. 

It is vain to hope that the operation of the rules of political 
economy will restore to the people their rights in the soil. Nor is 
it feasible to require the restoration of the land, even where it has 
been taken without legal sanction. The proceedings for its recovery 
would be too dilatory and expensive. It would also be a very 
partial remedy. In the largest number of cases the wrongful pos- 
session has been sanctified by time, and prescription makes as good 
a title as an Act of Parliament. The more simple and direct way 
will be to give the people compulsory powers of purchase, and to 
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assist them by Government loans at small rates. In this manner 
some redress may be offered for an ancient and grievous wrong. 

Finally, we have to notice some of the practical reforms urged by 
the Financial Reform Association. About some of them, as, for 
instance, a strict economy in the administration of Government, there 
will be universal agreement; but other proposals are of a more debat- 
able character. Such is the suggested abolition of customs and excise, 
and the complete substitution of direct for indirect taxation. Have 
those who insist upon this reform fairly faced the difficulty of the 
drink traffic? It is sometimes made a reproach against Parliament 
that so large a proportion of revenue should be derived from this 
source. But what would happen otherwise? Hither we must have 
the compulsory abolition of all alcoholic liquors, or we must allow 
free trade in drink. The first is impossible, and the last would be 
ruinous. The very success of our experiments in remitting duties on 
other articles of consumption makes it impossible to abolish, or even 
greatly to lower, the duties in this case. Nothing is more striking 
than the rapid recovery of the revenue after every reduction of taxa- 
tion on articles in general use. It is sometimes asserted that if 
drink were free the people would drink less, but what evidence is 
offered to justify so hazardous an experiment? All our experience 
goes to prove the contrary. The reduction of the tea duty caused a 
large increase in the consumption of tea; the same observation 
applies to coffee and to light wines. It is appalling to think what 
might be the consequences of permitting the free importation and 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors. It is unquestionably a strong 
objection to indirect taxes that they cost so much to collect. It is 
estimated that for every £2 which finds its way into the Exchequer 
from this source the nation pays £3. The extra £1 represents the 
cost of the army of watchers and revenue officers which we are obliged 
to keep. But is it not worth consideration whether by some reor- 
ganization the services of these officers might not in many cases be 
utilised in other branches of Government duty, such as the super- 
vision department of the Board of Trade? However this may be, it 
is impossible in the present state of public opinion wholly to remit the 
drink duties. If they are ever abolished it will be by gradual steps, 
warranted by the spread of education and the improved habits of 
society. 

Without wholly abolishing indirect taxation, there are ways in 
which its pressure may be lightened, both with addition to the 
comfort of the people and the expansion of trade. The food taxes 
still amount to four millions annually. Such are the duties on tea, 
coffee, chicory, plums, currants, and other articles of consumption. 
It can only be a short time before the country will insist that these 
charges shall be repealed. The distinction which is now made 
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between the taxation of the luxuries of the rich and of the poor 
is indefensible. Take the case of tobacco. Mr. Wilson says, “The 
poor man’s ounce of tobacco, for which he pays threepence, would 
cost less than a penny were there no duty upon it. He therefore 
pays a tax of, say, 400 per cent. on the amount he consumes, while 
the rich man who buys cigars pays a tax of but from 15 to 50 per 
cent.”” The tax on light wines is about 25 per cent., while spirits 
pay 200 per cent., and beer and common teas, used by the poor, 100 
per cent. These are anomalies which ought to be corrected. 

There are other vexatious and restrictive taxes which press 
heavily upon industry; such as licenses for various trades, the tax 
on patents for inventions, and the stamp duties on the transfer of 
small properties. The house duty needs to be thoroughly revised. 
It is now evaded at both ends of the scale. Many houses which let 
for £20 escape assessment altogether ; but the most scandalous 
evasions are those of large establishments, which are assessed at 
imaginary rents, having no relation to cost, value, or the rate of 
expenditure incurred for them. It is, however, not so much our 
intention to examine details as to state principles. Briefly recapitu- 
lated, the points to be insisted upon are these:—To secure the 
highest degree of economy and efficiency in the public service ; to 
readjust the incidence of taxation, throwing upon property the duty 
which it acknowledges but evades; to improve and simplify the 
method of levying and collecting taxes; and finally, to make a 
liberal appropriation of State funds on sound principles for the social 
advancement of the people. Under any circumstances it is certain 
that the gross expenditure of the country will increase rather than 
diminish. There are doubtless certain economies which may be 
effected in the services; but to expect too much from this source 
will probably lead to disappointment. The cost of the army may be 
reduced if it is made a mere defensive service. A good deal might be 
saved by the abolition of the Government establishments at Wool- 
wich and elsewhere; but savings in this direction will be more than 
counterbalanced by the increased pay which it will be necessary 
at no distant date to give to our private soldiers. In one way the 
nation may save on its military expenditure, and that is by putting 
an end to useless, offensive, and costly military expeditions into 
every quarter of the globe. The cost of the navy will probably 
increase ; but there is no party of any weight in the country which 
denies the duty of the Government to keep this arm of the service in 
the highest state of preparation and efficiency. Under these condi- 
tions the difficulties of retrenchment to a degree which would be a 
sensible relief to taxpayers will be found to be very great. It is by 
readjustment rather than by retrenchment that the people must be 
reconciled to taxation. 
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Tue political transformation of the last three weeks has been so 
dramatic in its completeness, that some of its leading incidents are 
worthy of permanent record. The late Government have been 
charged with riding for a fall, and it is clear that no extraordinary 
amount of pressure was placed upon their supporters to avert the 
vote which has proved fatal to them. They had, however, no reason 
to expect that only by the application of the heaviest of whips known 
to patronage secretaries of the Treasury could their doom be averted, 
that a section of the Conservatives had resolved to strain every nerve 
to beat them, and had with that end secured the co-operation of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers. When shortly after ten o’clock on the 
evening of Monday, June 8, Mr. Gladstone came down to the House 
of Commons it was without the intention of speaking. He learnt 
with surprise that if he abstained from doing so he would certainly 
be placed in a minority, and that it was even doubtful whether any 
rhetorical effort on his part could save his administration. The in- 
formation left him no alternative but to discharge the unpremeditated 
task. A quarter of an hour after midnight he returned to the 
Chamber from his private room and delivered a speech as historic in 
its interest as it was stirring in its language. All was of no avail. 
The Conservatives and the Parnellites were in a majority of twelve, 
and in less than a dozen hours the outside world knew that the 
parliamentary providence had not upon this occasion been on the 
side of the big battalions, and that whatever hitches or delays in 
the formation of a Conservative Government might ensue, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet of 1880 was at an end. 

For of that, as the result of the division, there could from the first 
have been no doubt. The simplest inspiration of common sense 
was enough to convince the least practised observer that before the 
month was over Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would be replaced 
by Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill. The Conservative 
party, as a party, was hungry for office and intent upon gettiug it. 
Lord Salisbury himself, several of the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons—notably so typical a Tory as Mr. James Lowther—and, 
above all, the leading non-parliamentary Conservatives in the country, 
might, and did, regard the responsibilities of office, undertaken in a 
House of Commons where the Liberal majority was still dominant, 
as intolerable. But Lord Salisbury had his own reputation as a 
party leader to consider, had to reckon with the strong ambitions of 
those who looked to him as the Tory Premier of the future, and had 
above all things to bear in mind the resentment which he would 
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certainly encounter from the Tapers, the Tadpoles, and the twelve- 
hundred-a-yearers generally, to whom pensions, honours, and decora- 
tions are paramount objects, if he did not avail himself of the chance 
of a few months of power. On the other hand, the fortune of war 
gave the Liberals a decent pretext for relieving themselves of the 
burden of power at a peculiarly convenient season. Such being the 
state of the case on both sides, it was obvious from the first that, what- 
ever impediments and rumours of impediments there might be, the 
Conservatives were irrevocably destined, ere the month was out, to be 
the “ins.” It is more than possible that had the Liberal Ministers 
abstained, as they were technically entitled to do, from resigning on 
their Budget—had they effaced the vote of June 9 by securing, as 
they easily could have done, a vote of confidence—Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet might have gone to pieces a few days later on the question 
of Irish policy. Not only events, but the most cogent of political 
expediences, pointed three weeks ago, and have steadily pointed ever 
since, to the realisation of the contingency which became an ac- 
complished fact on Tuesday, June 23rd, when Lord Granville in the 
Upper, and Mr. Gladstone in the Lower, House, formally announced 
that their period of office had expired, and that Lord Salisbury had 
succeeded in forming an administration. 

Meanwhile there had unquestionably been obstacles—obstacles for 
the most part of their own creation—for the Conservatives to over- 
come. First, there was the thorny question of the composition of the 
Conservative administration to be settled. But the occasion usually 
supplies the man, and upon this occasion he was, it is generally sup- 
posed, forthcoming in the person of the new Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Mr. Gibson. There is good reason for saying that the 
assistance which this gentleman has rendered by his intermediary 
offices to his titular chief have been invaluable; they are, therefore, 
not unduly rewarded by the august post to which, with all its 
incidental and very substantial advantages, he has been preferred. 
Mr. Gibson has in fact shown himself the most adroit cabinet maker 
of modern times, and when we come to examine the personnel of, and 
the distribution of offices among, the Salisbury-Churchill Administra- 
tion, we shall detect not a few masterpieces of Hibernian resourceful- 
ness and be delighted by not a few flashes of Hibernian humour. 
The irreducible minimum of Lord Randolph Churchill’s claim was 
that the leadership of the House of Commons should be taken out of 
the hands of Sir Stafford Northcote and handed over to Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, with himself as his colleague. Lord Randolph has 
acquiesced in the inclusion in the cabinet of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
now promoted to the Peers, as also, though they continue to sit on 
the Treasury Bench in the House of Commons, of Sir Richard 
Cross and Mr. W. H. Smith. If he has thus gained only an 
instalment of what he may have desired, he has gained it on 
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terms which constitute for him an almost unqualified triumph. 
It is a curious coincidence, not yet noted, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill has become Secretary of State for India at exactly the same 
age as did, nineteen years ago, Lord Salisbury, and no one who has 
watched Lord Randolph’s career or gauged his abilities can doubt 
that there awaits him a future at least as brilliant and a power as 
proud, as have fallen to the lot of his present chief. The second diffi- 
culty in the way of the Conservative accession to office rose out of 
the question of guarantees. The various stages in the negotiations 
which this rendered necessary between the Conservative and Liberal 
leaders were succinctly explained by Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, June 24th. Lord Salisbury demanded 
originally that the Liberal Opposition should place the remainder of 
the Session at the disposal of the Conservative Government, that the 
new Ministers should be permitted to deal with the Budget when and 
how they found convenient, that they should carry over the three 
millions of expenditure still to be provided for by exchequer bills to 
next year. Mr. Gladstone in effect replied that while he could give no 
specific pledges he was willing, generally and honourably, to assure 
Lord Salisbury that he would countenance no factious antagonism to the 
new Ministers, and that no difficulties should be placed in the way of 
their obtaining the requisite votes in Supply. Lord Salisbury still 
pressed for the specific pledge; Mr. Gladstone still declined; and in this 
attitude apparently the two leaders remained at the end of the corre- 
spondence read in the House of Commons on Wednesday. Properly 
to understand, however, these letters, and to know why the dead- 
lock came to an end, two circumstances must be mentioned by way of 
commentary. In the first place Mr. Gibson and others of Lord 
Salisbury’s lieutenants had by conversation with various Liberal 
members of the House of Commons ascertained that there really 
was, as Mr. Gladstone had asserted, no wish to obstruct the incoming 
Ministers. In the second place considerations of foreign policy 
presently to be mentioned had begun to operate. 

The crisis had scarcely set in seriously, nor had Lord Salisbury 
returned to Arlington Street from his visit to Balmoral twenty-four 
hours, when her Majesty was on her way to Windsor, As a con- 
sequence, it was correctly surmised that the Queen would do every- 
thing which her sagacity and experience might suggest towards 
smoothing the path of the Conservative Ministers to place and power. 
Since Mr. Gladstone had already respectfully declined to reconsider 
his resignation, and since it was known that the Liberals would 
only upon absolute compulsion—a compulsion, that is, which there 
was never adequate reason to think would be applied to them— 
have returned to the posts they had recently, and to their own extreme 
satisfaction, quitted, the Sovereign was performing a thoroughly con- 
stitutional duty, and entitling herself to the gratitude of her subjects 
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in thus contributing to terminate an inconvenient period of pro- 
tracted deadlock. It is probable that the Queen persevered the more 
strenuously in her patriotic attempts for reasons of foreign policy. 
As we shall presently show, there is the best ground for thinking that 
the external relations of Great Britain will not be materially modified 
between now and December by the substitution of Lord Salisbury for 
Lord Granville, or of Lord Randolph Churchill for Lord Kimberley. 
But the prospect of a change in the English Government was appa- 
rently welcomed at Berlin in such a manner as to justify the highest 
influence being brought to bear upon Lord Salisbury that he should 
continue the critical work he had undertaken. If a statesman, before 
whom the doors of office are open, is gravely informed that he will, 
by entering them, clear up the misunderstandings which exist between 
his own country and the mightiest of European empires, it might well 
seem ungracious and disloyal for him to hesitate for aninstant. That 
some such considerations as these finally weighed not a little with 
the Tory Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary may at least be 
conjectured. 

It would be interesting to learn Lord Salisbury’s exact estimate of 
his possible achievements in the region of foreign policy, and of the 
actual intentions which in this department of statesmanship he may 
entertain. It was he who, as Lord Beaconsfield’s colleague at the 
Berlin Congress seven years ago, tugged, in the graphic phrase of his 
illustrious chief, “ the labouring oar.” Possibly he may reflect with 
some complacency that he enjoyed the reflected lustre of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s popularity and prestige at the German capital, and 
may further believe that whatever Prince Bismarck’s opinion of him- 
self may be, he cannot fail to be eminently acceptable to the great 
Chancellor in comparison with his predecessors in Downing Street. 
But in the interval which has elapsed since 1878 a good deal has 
occurred. The bonds of the Austro-German alliance have been 
drawn tighter, and the relations of Germany and Russia have been 
materially improved. Hence it is doubtful whether the Tory Foreign 
Secretary will find himself associating with Prince Bismarck on terms 
quite as advantageous as he may anticipate. It is, too, Prince Bis- 
marck who was the original author of the comparison of Lord Salis- 
bury to a reed painted to look like iron, while no one can be better 
aware than Prince Bismarck himself that Lord Salisbury’s adminis- 
tration is merely a Cabinet d’ affaires, called into existence to tide over 
the interval between now and the general elections at the end of the 
year. Inestimating the possibility of a change in the relations between 
Germany and England as a consequence of the accession of the Con- 
servatives to office, it must be remembered that several of the most 
disagreeable of our difficulties with Germany have been already 
arranged. For instance, within the last week or two we have come 
to a satisfactory understanding with her as regards the disputed 
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territory in East and West Africa and in New Guinea. Again, the 
rival claims of England, Germany, and Spain in Borneo and the 
Zulu Archipelago have also been adjusted. The latest English Blue 
Book on the African question has been, on the whole, favourably 
received in Germany, and the most influential of the papers of the 
Fatherland accept it as a welcome sign that henceforth England and 
Germany will act with more perfect accord in all matters of colonial 
policy. It will not be amiss to supplement these observations with an 
extract given by the Times of yesterday from the Cologne Gazette, 
the attitude of which has not of late been too friendly to England in 
general or to English Liberalism in particular. 


‘* A selection of the foreign Press has been for some time occupying itself 
with reflections upon the position which Germany will occupy towards the 
other Great Powers after the completion of the change of Ministry in England. 
The bulk of these effusions may be regarded merely as useful to fill up empty 
columns in default of better material. In some cases, however, a renewed 
attempt to hold Germany up to suspicion is quite evident ; while all the articles 
referred to show a misapprehension of the circumstances which must be due 
either to ignorance or malice. Germany’s position in Europe cannot be affected 
by a change of Cabinet in a foreign country, for the German policy is not con- 
ducted with any regard to foreign Ministers, but solely in the German interest. 
As far as England is concerned, Germany’s interests are exactly the same now 
as while Mr. Gladstone was Premier. It would of course be desirable if certain 
negotiations, still pending with England, could be brought to a speedy issue ; 
but there can be no question of an actual change in our relations to England, 
as these have been, and still are, of a friendly nature.” 


At the same time it must be remembered that Prince Bismarck 
has had it in his power, and may have wished, to make specific over- 
tures to Lord Salisbury of an exceedingly attractive kind. The 
German Chancellor having long desired the fall of the Gladstone 
Government, may intelligibly desire, too, to prevent them from 
securing a majority at the general elections which would insure 
their return to power. Now it is obvious that if some six months 
hence the Conservatives could claim to have settled permanently, or as 
permanently as practical politics allow, the Egyptian question, they 
might have immensely strengthened their position in the country. It 
is equally obvious that Prince Bismarck could assist them to do 
this. He would only have had to promise Lord Salisbury to induce 
France to acquiesce in an arrangement by which England guarantee- 
ing herself the whole sum of nine millions, would make herself 
responsible for the Government of Egypt—would in other words 
exercise a qualified protectorate over it. As to what will be the 
result of any negotiations of this kind, or whether they will have the 
influence in English politics that Prince Bismarck and Lord Salisbury 
may anticipate, it is unnecessary to express an opinion; but that the 
way at least is open to such negotiations, and that without the friendly 
offices of Prince Bismarck Lord Salisbury would not now be Prime 
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Minister, is a statement for which contradiction may be safely 
challenged. 

So far as their domestic policy is concerned, the Conservative 
regime, temporary as it unquestionably is, will be acquiesced in 
by the Liberal Opposition on the understanding that the new 
Cabinet proceeds upon Liberal lines, and does not abuse the oppor- 
tunity which chance has now given it by striking out a free and 
independent line of Tory action. Thus in the first place the Tories 
will anticipate the wishes of the Radicals in abstaining from any 
attempt to renew the Irish Coercion Acts. In that matter Lord 
Salisbury has capitulated unconditionally to Lord Randolph Churchill. 
In the second place, the principles of taxation which the Tories will 
enforce are diametrically opposed to all traditional notions of Conser- 
vative finance. The odium of an eightpenny income tax will be laid 
upon the shoulders of the Liberals. But Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
will not consent to any increase of indirect taxation ; he will not 
lay another halfpenny upon beer or spirits; he has repudiated 
indignantly the imputation of willingness to increase the cost of tea ; 
the Tories will not, in a word, practically exhibit their regard for the 
sacred financial doctrine of Conservatism that the working classes 
must share, in the same proportion as the propertied classes, the 
expenses of empire. Lord Salisbury has eaten his solemnly enun- 
ciated sentiments on the subject of Ireland. He will equally do 
violence to his professed beliefs on the subject of finance. After 
this one may readily understand that only the most irresistible 
pressure should have induced him to take office without the right of 
dissolution. 

From other points of view there is good reason for Liberals 
to regard with equanimity the accession of the Conservatives to 
office. If, on the ninth of June, the Tories had declined to place 
the Liberals in a minority ; if they had been content to drive the 
division exceedingly close, letting the Government win only by two or 
three votes, they might have congratulated themselves on the certainty 
of having once more discredited the then Ministers in the House of 
Commons and the country, on the prospect of the subsequent dis- 
ruption of the Cabinet over Coercion, and on the certainty that in this 
case Mr. Gladstone would permanently abandon the leadership of the 
Liberal party. As Lord Salisbury said some months ago, it is 
difficult for Conservatism to hold its own in Parliament and in the 
country before so formidable a personality as that of the late Prime 
Minister. But by their own action the Conservatives have now 
rendered the disappearance of this formidable personality more remote 
than ever. Mr. Gladstone has not merely refused an earldom, but has 
laid aside for the present all ideas of retirement. He is to-day the 
undisputed chief of the Liberal party. He will lead them through the 
heat and din of the forthcoming general election, and his leadership 
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will be worth, in the opinion of most Conservatives themselves, a 
goodly proportion of seats. For nothing is more noticeable, that 
however the popularity of the Cabinet as a whole has waned, there 
have been and are no signs whatever of any diminuition of the per- 
sonal popularity and power of Mr. Gladstone in the country. What, 
therefore, many of Mr. Gladstone’s friends were afraid they would 
not be able to accomplish—his retention of the Liberal leadership— 
has been assured by the Tories. 

This is only one of several mistakes, chargeable upon the conduct 
of the Conservatives, during the recent crisis. For instance, it is 
difficult to see how the Tory tactics in demanding guarantees 
from the Opposition can be vindicated. Lord Salisbury must have 
been perfectly certain that he would not succeed in obtaining the 
specific assurance of acquiescence in Conservative legislation which 
originally he demanded. He might have been equally certain that 
the Opposition would not resort to gratuitous resistance, still less to 
factious obstruction, in order to replace themselves in the offices 
which they had left so recently and with so little reluctance. As a 
matter of fact, the Tories have got exactly what it was certain from 
the first they would get, and no more. At the commencement of 
their reign, therefore, they stand before the country discredited by 
their surrender in the matter of those guarantees without which they 
protested they would decline to take office. They have done, to put 
it differently, that which they have affirmed they would never do, 
and they have gratuitously emphasised their inconsistency in the 
eyes of the English people. Again, it is just possible that before 
many weeks or days have elapsed Lord Salisbury may have reason 
to ask himself whether the principles on which he has formed, or 
has allowed to be formed for him, his Cabinet, are not of a piece with 
the other Conservative mistakes. The first object which a Prime 
Minister should aim at in the composition of his administration is a 
certain homogeneity. There is nothing of the sort discernible in the 
Salisbury-Iddesleigh-Churchill Cabinet. Convinced that any Tory 
Cabinet which previous to the dissolution could come into existence 
must be a provisional one, Lord Salisbury might have made his 
choice between two distinct methods. First, he might have made 
a clean sweep of the elderly gentlemen to whom Lord Randolph 
so strongly objects. But as matters are, the Tory Cabinet of 1885 is 
the same as the Tory Cabinet of 1874, with the exception that Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Cairns are dead, and that their places have 
been taken by Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord George Hamilton, 
while one or two additional Cabinet seats are made for the accommo- 
dation of younger men, such as Mr. Edward Stanhope. The second 
method for him to have adopted would have been to concede the 
whole of Lord Randolph Churchill’s request, and to present Conser- 
vatism to the country, if not decked out in the meretricious trappings 
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of Tory democracy, yet clothed in habiliments indisputably new, and 
animated by a fresh spirit. As itis, he has had recourse to the policy 
of compromise, and in so doing he has alienated not a few who were 
entitled to expect office. If the Secretary of State for India has 
been sincere in his denunciations of the old trio of Conservative 
chiefs, and of the obsolete ways of Conservative organization, it is 
conceivable that even he may not be perfectly satisfied with a Cabinet 
in which Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard Cross, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith are his colleagues. There was yet another course which Lord 
Salisbury might have pursued. Recognising the fact that the gulf 
between Whigs and Radicals was widening, he might have inti- 
mated to the Queen his desire, before he consented to form an admin- 
istration, to enter upon negotiations with Lord Hartington, and to 
ascertain whether the Whigs would support him in passing the 
moderate measure of coercion for Ireland to which he had pledged 
himself. Such a proceeding might have momentarily estranged from 
him Lord Randolph Churchill, but it might possibly also have resulted 
in a new distribution of party forces, in the reorganisation of Con- 
servatism on an enlarged basis, and in a signal personal triumph for 
Lord Salisbury himself. From whatever point of view, therefore, 
the tactics of the Conservative leaders during the last three weeks 
may be examined, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they 
have avoided few blunders which it was possible for them to commit. 

It is worth while, too, observing how curiously open to criticism 
are some of the chief internal arrangements of the Cabinet. Thus, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who is to be made, not a viscount, as was 
Lord Cranbrook, but an earl, in order presumably that he and his may 
have precedence over Conservative peers of inferior degree, is nomi- 
nated to a sinecure—for there is nothing on earth for the First Lord 
of the Treasury to do but to advise the Queen on the subject of the 
Pension List—with a salary of four or five thousand a year. Again, 
Mr. Gibson, whose name will become historical for the part which he 
has played throughout in this transaction, is appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland—with an absolutely unprecedented appanage—a 
seat in the Cabinet, a salary of £8,000, and a retiring pension of 
between £3,000 and £4,000 a year. Supposing therefore that, as 
is most probable, Mr. Gibson has, owing to circumstances over which 
he has no control, to retire from his august and lucrative post a 
very few months hence, he will do so with a handsome income by way 
of solace, paid quarterly in perpetuity hereafter. These are only 
some of the patent and ludicrous anomalies in the personnel of the 
administration. 

In other ways than those already glanced at the formation of an 
ad interim Conservative Government is likely favourably to influence 
the position and prospects of advanced Liberalism. So far as 
Liberalism is concerned, the centre of political interest is now shifted 
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from Parliament to the country. The Radical leaders will have 
abundant opportunity of laying their programme before the people 
and of preventing, as they might not have been able to do if Tory 
democracy were unrepresented in the Cabinet, its anticipation by the 
pioneers of democratic Toryism. Supposing that the Liberal leaders 
had met the constituencies after the Parliamentary split, the chances 
of Conservatism would have been appreciably improved. As it is, 
two substantial advantages will accrue to thoroughgoing Liberalism. 
In the first place the Liberal party will be at least nominally united 
at the general election. In the second place, those in whom the 
constituencies will recognise the Liberal leaders will be ipso facto the 
Radical chiefs. The first article published in our current number 
may be accepted with confidence as an exhaustive and authentic 
exposition of the views of the leaders of advanced Liberalism on 
what will infallibly prove the paramount question of the new Par- 
liament. That its solution will be found in the direction indicated 
in our pages, that it will be accepted by the country, and that Mr. 
Gladstone will superintend the conduct of the scheme through Par- 
liament, is scarcely doubtful. Should there be weak-kneed Liberals 
who complain that it is too comprehensive for them to regard 
it with satisfaction, they will do so under circumstances which every 
one who holds that the Liberalism of the future is to be a reality 
and not a sham, must consider of eminently auspicious omen. 

The ministerial crisis, prolonged during the greater portion of the 
present month in England, has been reflected in no less than three 
countries on the Continent. In France it was preceded by the fall 
of M. Ferry’s Government ; in Italy and Spain the results have been 
different, and the Ministries of Signor Depretis and Seior Canovas 
del Castillo remain in office. When, however, a government has 
once been defeated it becomes not less provisional than those which, 
as in France or in England, replace it on the eve of a general election. 
The Italian and the Spanish Cabinets exist, like the Cabinets of Lord 
Salisbury and M. de Brisson, only on sufferance. In Italy the future 
may be awaited with confidence. Signor Depretis, who on May 8th 
defeated a hostile motion by a majority of ninety-one, found a month 
later that in a Chamber of 322 his majority had sunk to four, and 
resigned. The Red Sea littoral and the policy connected with it, 
which have so often threatened to prove fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, were the actual causes of Signor Depretis’ overthrow. In 
Italy there is a growing hostility to foreign adventures, and the nar- 
rowness of the margin by which the Italian Government escaped a 
vote of censure was due to the conviction that the expedition 
despatched to the Red Sea promised no advantage, commensurate 
with the risk undertaken. It is possible that Signor Depretis may 
not return to power after all. If he does he will proceed to the 
reconstruction of his Cabinet, and Signor Mancini will, it may be 
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assumed, be replaced by a politician who advocates adherence to the 
Austro-German federation, and who would limit Italian ambitions to 
Tripoli and the Mediterranean instead of extending them to the 
Red Sea. 

Between the sequels of a change of Government in France and of a 
ministerial crisis in Spain there isa more than superficial resemblance. 
The causes which brought about the former and the latter are indeed 
wide as the poles asunder. In France M. Jules Ferry was ejected 
from power for reasons analogous to those which left Signor Depretis 
in Italy with a majority of only four—namely, foreign policy. In 
Spain, on the other hand, the reason why the Canovas Ministry retired 
was not the reality or the imminence of parliamentary defeat, but a 
purely domestic matter—its disagreement with the King and the out- 
break of cholera. The true similarity between the two countries— 
now that, on the one side of the Pyrenees M. de Brisson and M. de 
Freycinet are awaiting the general election, and on the other side 
Sefior Canovas and his colleagues are ruling a country which, by its 
municipal elections, may be said, six weeks since, to have declared 
a vote of want of confidence in them—is to be found in the political 
omens of the future. In both there are signs of dissatisfaction 
with the existing régime, of distrust of the principle of govern- 
ment, of rebellion against the exercise of authority. The desire 
of King Alfonso to visit the cholera-stricken districts of his country 
was in itself laudable, but could not have been fulfilled without 
serious danger to himself and to others. When the Italian monarch 
went to Naples to exhibit his sympathy with those of his subjects 
who were suffering from the most terrible of all modern pesti- 
lences, the outburst of the sickness was indeed upon an appalling 
scale, but it was localised within certain areas. In Spain, on the 
other hand, it is not so severe, and it is sporadic; it is there- 
fore just possible that the Spanish King, or rather the train of 
followers he would have attracted, might have proved instrumental 
in disseminating the plague. But the chief objection urged by his 
ministers against the proposal was the deplorable results that 
might ensue if he were to be attacked by and succumb to cholera. 
That his death would have involved the overthrow of the monarchy 
cannot be considered doubtful. If evidence were wanted of the 
feverish and turbulent temper prevalent among the Spanish people, 
it would be supplied by the recent cholera riots at Madrid. These 
may have originated in panic—in a confused and illogical feeling 
of anger against the authorities for taking inadequate precautions 
against the disease in the first place, and then for prejudicing local 
trade by taking any precautions at all. But whatever their exact 
genesis, their development acquired a political character, and they 
became undisguised manifestations against the Government of the 
day. At the present moment, therefore, there exist in Spain a 
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population half disloyal and half terrified, a Government at oncé 
provisional and unpopular, a sovereign who, if the many amiable and 
genial qualities which he possesses are widely recognised and liked, 
fails to command the confidence of his people. It is not certain that 
this condition of things will culminate in a revolution, but to most 
observers it will seem uncommonly like the predisposing or pre- 
monitory causes of a revolution. 

In France there is an administration placed in a position as nearly 
as possible identical with that of Lord Salisbury. What the coming 
elections will bring forth no one can say. The popular choice appears 
to lie between the confirmation in power of M. Brisson and M de 
Freycinet, or their replacement by an administration of which M. 
Clemenceau will be the head. In favour of the former alternative, 
there may be cited the termination of the war and the treaty con- 
cluded between France and China, though curiously enough this 
treaty is the work of the very minister, M. Ferry, whom the war of 
which it marks the end was instrumental in overthrowing. M. Ferry 
has been additionally and gratuitously damaged by the publication 
of Admiral Courbet’s posthumous letters, attacking him and his 
Government for their conduct towards the soldiers and sailors of 
France in terms of unmeasured abuse. Yet the treaty itself is one 
with which France has good reason to be content, and it is conceiv- 
able that M. Jules Ferry’s successors, however illogically, will reap 
some advantage from it. Annam and Tonquin pass into French 
control, though the extent to which China is to be permitted to 
exercise her suzerainty over the former province is not decided 
and remains therefore a possible cause of misunderstanding and war. 
The exact frontier line is to be drawn by a joint commission; the 
other articles of the treaty provide for the extension of French in- 
dustry and trade, though not upon terms which will have the effect 
of opening up commerce in this quarter of the world to the rest of 
mankind. As regards the new Grand Trunk line, the advantages of 
which cannot be restricted cither to France or China, the Chinese 
Government decline to pledge itself to any exclusive concessions to 
France. On the whole it will not require extraordinary adroitness on 
the part of M. Brisson or M. De Freycinet to place this treaty, the 
committee on which is to be elected to-day, June 25, ina light highly 
creditable to themselves. As yet, however, there are no signs of its 
eliciting any enthusiasm. France, it is felt, has not come out of her 
protracted operations in China with any éclat. The war has dis- 
turbed French finances, and while the cost of the annexation scheme 
embodied in the treaty is keenly felt, its advantages are prospective 
and hypothetical. 

Will, therefore, M. Brisson and M. de Freycinet find themselves 
when the dissolution arrives as destitute of a good electoral cry as 
Lord Salisbury and the other members of the newly formed Conser- 
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vative Cabinet ? and will the national dissatisfaction which appears to 
be organizing itself against them, find trustworthy exponents in 
M. Clemenceau and those with whom he is acting? For it is literally 
the fact that, with the exception of M. Clemenceau, there exists at the 
present moment in France no one who is worthy of the name of a 
party leader. It may indeed even be said that there is no other party 
in opposition to the French Government entitled to the name, except 
that at the head of which M. Clemenceau has placed himself. There 
are factions and fractions of factions almost innumerable. In addi- 
tion to Conservatives, Opportunists, Radicals, and Intransigeants, we 
hear of Socialists split up into two sections, of Blanquists, of Brous- 
sists, of Possiblists, of Anarchists, and so forth. The Bonapartists 
are once more hopelessly divided—the Jeromists making common 
cause with the Radicals; and the Victorians ready to throw in 
their lot with the Royalists and priesthood. Whatever his 
defects M. Clemenceau, as the manifesto which in his capacity 
of leader of the left he has just issued shows, has a definite if 
an impracticably audacious policy. It may be summed up in 
a few words. The condemnation of the aggressive colonial 
policy of the late Government, and of the present—a condemnation 
which, as has been already suggested, may possibly be neutralised by 
the treaty concluded with China, though, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered this treaty leaves the country with a heavy bill to 
pay; absolute sovereignty to universal suffrage; financial reform, 
including an income tax and the liberation of the railways from 
financial oligarchies ; the complete divorce of Church and State; and 
finally, three years’ military service, universally obligatory, admitting 
neither of reduction nor exemptions. Events must show whether the 
French democracy is ripe for such a programme as this. It will be 
expounded and enforced with consummate ability, and yet with 
moderation, for, though M. Clemenceau would be called in England 
a Radical of the most advanced type, and perhaps something more, 
there is nevertheless in his Radicalism a certain distinct English 
element. 

Austria has anticipated France and England, and has got her 
general elections well over. Interesting as its result is, too much 
importance may easily be attached to the vote. The recent elections, 
indeed, only affect one-half of the Dual Empire, Austria proper, 
Bohemia, Styria, &e., and the other provinces which are represented 
in the Vienna Reichsrath, leaving Hungary untouched by the excite- 
ment. Nevertheless, the contest which has just terminated in re- 
affirming Count Taafe’s majority is significant enough. The elections 
have been fought out on the battle-ground of race animosity, and mark 
another step in the gradual transformation of the Austrian State. The 
Viennese Parliament is a congeries of parties and factions expressing 
race and local interests. The only compact and organized party 
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among them is that which calls itself the German Liberal, and has 
just that right to the claims of Liberalism which a hatred of Ultra- 
montanism may give. Otherwise the party might be more properly 
described simply as the German one. Its object is to assert the pre- 
dominance of German political, social, and official ideas—in fact, to re- 
establish Austria as a German State, and to regain the position lost 
in 1879. In that year the internal quarrels and the arrogance of 
the Germans had brought the administration into chaos. The 
Bohemians threatened to throw off the constitution, and disruption 
was imminent. Out of this confusion Count Taafe, a personal friend 
of the Emperor’s, formed a working majority, composed of Czechs, 
Poles, Southern Slavs, &c., which replaced the German party, and 
inaugurated what is called in Austria the era of conciliation ; that is 
to say, his principle of government has been the maintenance of an 
exact equilibrium between all the nationalities of the Empire. 
Count Taafe’s tact has secured him success in this difficult task, but 
he has not been able to prevent the growth of bitter race animosities. 
The most formidable of these is that between the Czechs and Germans 
in Bohemia. Under a new system of representation the Czechs in 
the last Parliament placed the long-dominant Germans in a minority, 
but, not content with having obtained the recognition of Czech as an 
equivalent official language, they have retorted upon the Germans 
for the oppression of centuries. The Germans consequently through- 
out Austria seized the occasion of the recent election for a final 
struggle to re-assert themselves. They have failed everywhere, and 
instead of winning seats enter the Reichsrath shorn of twenty 
members, a result partly due to the late extension of the franchise 
in towns which has brought into existence an electorate out of 
sympathy with the German bourgeoisie, and partly to the divi- 
sion in their camp created by the anti-Semites. Now Count 
Taafe’s majority has been considerably strengthened, while several 
independent fractions have gained new adherents. 

What influence, English politicians may ask, will this obscure 
struggle exercise upon the attitude of Austria in the Eastern ques- 
tion ? Its immediate influence will be small. The Delegations, to 
which alone the Austrian Foreign Minister is responsible, are equally 
elected from both the Hungarian and Viennese Parliaments, and are 
practically unchangeable, so that Austrian policy maintains an un- 
broken continuity. But this transformation of Austria from a dis- 
tinctly German into a motley Slav State may facilitate her ré/e in 
Southern Europe. She may some day replace Russia in the sym- 
pathies of the southern Slavs, and start Panslavism for want of 
adherents. But this process can only go on at the expense of her 
German element. And if that is harassed and swamped beneath dis- 
cordant races, it will naturally tend to turn to the solid German 
Empire of the north. 


June 25th, 1885. 
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